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PREFACE 


Significant changes in educational and social conditions in the 
1950's have impelled us to rewrite completely our earlier book, published 
almost a decade ago, entitled Secondary Education: Basic Principles and 
Practices. The fundamental purpose of the present volume, however, 
despite the addition of the word "Modern” to the title, remains the same 
as that stated in the opening paragraph of the Preface to our 1950 work: 

Secondary Education: Basic Principles and Practices is designed as a source 
of information and ideas for all who work or plan to work in secondary schools. 
In the expectation that our largest number of readers will be persons preparing 
to be secondary school teachers, we have tried to answer the questions asked by 
beginning teachers whom we have supervised or taught. We have also tried to 
give enough information about innovative practices to stimulate the beginners 
to examine all practices critically; at the same time we have attempted to help 
the experienced teacher in his search for better ways of working. 

Among the new conditions which we have taken into consideration 
in the present volume are the following: 

1. American educators have become increasingly interested in edu- 
cational developments in other nations. Accordingly, we have introduced 
two new chapters (7 and 8) dealing with secondary education in four 
European nations: England, France, West Germany, and Russia. 

2. Happily, the general public has become much more concerned 
about educational problems than in previous decades. Throughout the 
j 950’s and especially after the launching of the Russian Sputnik in 1957, 
opinion has been sharply divided as to the merits and demerits of sec- 
ondary education in America. The high school curriculum has been 
sharply criticized and as vigorously defended. Two new chapters have 
been prepared to give adequate attention to these recent developments 
and their implications. Chapter 3 presents many typical criticisms and 
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defenses, as well as our own anal)si$ of the achievements and shortcomings 
of American secondary education. Chapter io identifies critical issues in 
planning the secondary school curriculum, their implications for teachers, 
and our proposals for resolving them. 

$. There has been a continuing increase in the proportion of youth 
attending college. Many educators now feel that we may be going through 
a period of transition toward almost universal higher education compa- 
rable to the movement earlier in this century toward universal secondary 
education. In the chapters on the high school curriculum (Part IV), we 
have tried, therefore, to include much more material relative to the 
articulation of secondary and higher education. 

In addition to the chapters included for the purposes just described, 
we have tried to include the most recent statistical data and illustrative 
material available. Up-to-date references have also been supplied in the 
chapter bibliographies ("For Further Study"). 

The organization of chapters corresponds to the divisions of usual 
basic courses in secondary education such as those we ourselves have 
taught: teachers and pupils (Part One); the place of the secondary school 
in American life (Part Two); secondary education in certain other nations 
(Part Three); the curriculum of the secondary school (Part Four); major 
aspects of teaching in secondary schools (Part Five); and the administrative 
structure of secondary education (Part Six). 

We wish to acknowledge our debt to users of Secondary Education: 
Basic Principles and Practices, both students and their instructors, as 
well as in-service teachers, who have given suggestions considered in 
preparing the present book. Especially are we indebted to the following 
readers for thoroughgoing reviews of the earlier book: Professors James E. 
Curtis of San Jose State College, S. E. Torsten Lund of the University of 
California, and Forest L. Shoemaker of Ohio Unis’ersity. Appreciation 
is also expressed to publishers and authors svho have generously given 
permission to quote from their copyrighted works, and to the school 
systems and organizations which have provided photographs and other 
illustrations. 


February, 1959 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 
J. GALEN SAYLOR 
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The Secondary School Teacher 


In a book devoted to a consideration and analysis of the basic 
principles and practices of secondary education, it is proper that we first 
discuss the teacher who works in our secondary school. It is the teacher 
who determines in a large measure the character and quality of the pro- 
gram provided the boys and girls enrolled, for it is he who will work in- 
timately with them in planning and developing learning experiences 
that promise to contribute most to their education. The role of the 
teacher is central to the discharge of the responsibilities for which the 
school was established in the first place. 

Throughout the history of civilized man, teaching has been an 
honorable and highly respected calling. It is the teacher, primarily, on 
whom the citizen depends for the perpetuation and improvement of the 
society of which he is a member. The teacher is so important to a society 
that all advanced countries require children to be instructed by a teacher 
for a considerable portion of their maturing years. Many communities 
throughout the world exist and flourish without the services of other 
professional workers, but the teacher is present everywhere so that the 
education of boys and girls may be advanced. Teaching is a service of 
utmost importance in our society today. 

This entire book will primarily focus on the work of the secondary 
school teacher and how he may better discharge his responsibilities to 
the social group that establishes and operates the school, but in this first 
chapter, we shall consider the teacher himseir — his opportunities for 
service, his preparation for teaching, his status as a member of the pro- 
fession, his work with his professional co-workers through professional 
groups, and his efforts to continue to grow and develop in professional 
skill and leadership. 
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Teachers and Pupils in Secondary School 


Opportunities in Teaching in Secondary Schools 

Over 470,000 teachers now hold positions in the public secondary 
schools of the United States; an additional 60,000 are employed in private 
and parochial high schools; and about 27,000 serve as principals and 
supervisors of secondary schools. In addition, many other educators hold 
positions in the broad area of secondary education, including college in- 
structors in secondary education, staff members of state departments of 
education, and associate superintendents of schools in charge of secondary 
schools. 

Teachers constitute by far the largest professional group in this 
country, numbering about 1,500,000 persons. In comparison, there are 
about 180,000 lawyers, 167,000 clergymen, 218,000 physicians, 83,000 
dentists, 24.756 architects, 400,000 nurses, and 530,000 engineers. Second- 
ary school teachers themsehes are about equal in number to the largest 
professional group in any other occupation. Thus it is a field of broad 
and varied opportunities. 

TVPES OF POSITIONS AVAILABLE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The hinds of portions open to those trained in the field of secondary 
education are numerous, although many of the specialized and admin- 
istrative types of jobs require additional training and experience. To be 
selected for these positions, however, a person almost always must first 
have proved himself to be a successful teacher, and to have demonstrated 
clearly his ability to work with boys and girjj in classroom situations. 

The following list of types of positions held by those trained in 
secondary education does not attempt to rank the positions in terms of 
relative importance or amount of salary, nor does it include all the titles 
used to designate personnel. 

Teacher of a subject 

Teacher of a core or multiple-period class 
Coach or director of an activity, such as athletics 
Supervisor or coordinator for a subject area, core program, or school 
activity 

Counselor; guidance officer 
Director of guidance 

Director of audiovisual aids bureau or of instructional materials 

Librarian 

Class counselor 

Director of extra class activities 
Dean of girls 
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Dean of boys 
Assistant principal 
Principal 

Director of secondary education 

Director or coordinator of secondary school curriculum and instruc- 
tion 

Assistant or associate superintendent in charge of secondary schools 
Staff member, state department of education 
College instructor in secondary education 

Specialists in secondary education on staffs of publishing houses, 
manufacturers of instructional materials, and similar agencies 
Staff member with professional organisations and similar groups 

Most persons working in the field of secondary education are, of 
course, teachers, but many opportunities do exist in these specialized 
types of positions for those interested in administration, supervision, or 
staff work. 


THE CHALLENGE OF TEACHING 

Those of us who have chosen teaching as a career find that it offers 
much in personal satisfactions, as well as an opportunity to be of sen ice 
to our fellow men. Guiding the development of adolescents and aiding 
them in attaining the full measure of their potentialities can indeed be a 
rewarding professional experience. Through his work with boys and 
girls in the school, the teacher has the opportunity to share significantly 
in shaping our whole social structure and the kind of society we lull have 
in the future. In all of creation, contributing to the development of the 
human being and helping him achieve the full measure of his powers 3nd 
capacities is the noblest act of mankind. Teachers who share in the 
process of unfolding these talents gain a kind of satisfaction that is not 
obtained in any other way. 

The teacher is constantly engaged in creative work, in utilizing his 
knowledge, insight, and skill in planning learning experiences that will 
contribute maximall) to the development of each individual boy and 
girl. Each day, each pupil presents a new challenge to the teacher to be 
creative, to call on all of his resources to make wise decisions on what will 
best educate the individual for life in society now and for shaping the 
society in which the pupil will live in the years ahead. 

The teacher’s pursuits are primarily intellectual: professional com- 
petency calls for continued study, for close observation, and for a sensi- 
tivity to social change and to the impact of new discoveries and invention 
on tlic lives of people. Mental alacrity is desirable among teachers, and 
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A Teacher Has Many Opportunities to Use Imagination and Creativeness. 
This committee of teachers is planning a curriculum guide for a course in ap- 
plied mathematics at the junior high school level. (Courtesy of the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Public Schools) 

they should have a thirst for knowledge and enjoy intellectual activities. 
Teaching is indeed a challenging profession. 

THE DEMAND FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Teaching is a rapidly expanding profession and opportunities for 
employment are exceptional. By now, almost everyone is familiar with the 
shortage that exists in the supply of well-trained, competent teachers, 
and the demand is certain to increase in the years ahead. The profes- 
sional teacher is a much-sought-after person, one who has many job 
opportunities. 

The number of public secondary school teachers in this country has 
Increased over fortyfold since 1890, and the number in private schools 
sevenfold. Table 1 shows the numbers employed from the school year 
1889-1890 to 1949-1950 by six-year intervals (the Biennial Survey of 
Education is made each odd-numbered year), and for the first four bien- 
niums of the mid-century period. The gain in the seven-year period from 
igi 9 ~> 95 ° 10 *955^1956 alone was almost 100,000 teachers. It should be 
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noted that these figures do not include those who occupy administratis c 
and supervisory positions in the secondary schools. 

An examination of the reports of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation shosvs that the number of secondary school teachers employed in 
this country has increased every biennium since the figures were first 

TABLE 1 

Number of Secondary School Teachers, i8Sp~iS<?o to ipjj-iyjS 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEA Cl II RS • 


YEAR 

PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

TOTAL 

1889-1890 

9-120 

7,2°9 

16.329 

1 895-1 8g6 

15.700 

8.752 

*4-45* 

1901-1902 

22.415 

9-9°3 

32.318 

1907-1908 

35-399 

8.564 

43-963 

»9»3->9‘4 

57-909 

13,890 

71.799 

1919-1920 

101,958 

14,946 

116,904 

1925-1926 

169.538 

20,145 

189.683 

, 9S , " , 93* 

23'.'53 

*5-053 

256,206 

*937— *93® 

282,473 

*7-9° 1 

3*0-137 

ms-'9t4 

289,054 

34-o*5 4 

3*3079 

1949-1950 

3*4-093 

40.215 

364.308 

195 i-«95* 

343-o6o 

41,701 

384,761 

>953-1951 

374.618 

49-'*3 

4*3-741 

>955-'95fi 

410,203 

50.730 

460,933 

‘957-'958 

470,000 < 

NA 



•Docs not include supervisory personnel or principals; beginning with igjt-igj* 
it includes teachers in junior high schools and six-year high schools. 

•Figure tor private schools not available, average of previous and following year. 
' Ilased on annual survey made in the fall of the year. 

NA Not available. 

Source: U-S. OiTice of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, for 
years indicated, except 1913-1914 figures, which were revised later. 


compiled in 1867, with the exception of the years during World War II. 
In some of the bienniums the increase was as much as 20,000 to 30,000 
teachers. Opportunities are still expanding rapidly, as is shown in 
Figure t. 

The steep rise since 1889-1890 in the total number of secondary 
school teachers is shown, but most significant for us is the projection 
which shows the total number that will be needed each biennium until 
• Qfis-tgGG. It is reliably estimated that we will need at least 700,000 
teachers for our secondary schools by 1965-1966, a few short years 
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This enormous increase in the number of new teaching positions that 
must be created in secondary schools if we are to maintain our present 
practices in regard to class size, teacher load, and school services is due 
to the phenomenal increase expected in pupil enrollments in secondary 
schools because of an increase in the number of youth of secondary school 
age and because of a gradual increase in the percentage of the total youth 
population attending secondary schools. Both of these developments are 
discussed in Chapter 2. 


THE SUPPLY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The potential supply of young people who will be available for 
employment in the secondary schools is much more difficult to project 
than the number of teachers who will be needed. Nevertheless, some care- 
ful research has provided us with some insight into the situation. In its 
significant study of the situation in 1955 The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education reached these disquieting conclusions: 

If we match our needs against the prospective supply of well-qualified 
teachers, we can come to only one conclusion: It will be impossible under the 
present pattern of teacher recruitment and teacher utilization to secure anywhere 
near enough good teachers for our schools and colleges over the next if years. , . . 

About one-fifth of all 1954 graduates of four-year colleges entered school 
teaching. Hut during the next ten years one-half of all college graduates of every 
variety would have to enter school teaching in order to fill our needs entirely 
from this major source. . . . 

Nothing approaching this proportion of college graduates can be expected 
to enter teaching.* 


Since 1948 the Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation has made an annual study of teacher supply and demand. These 
studies analyze the existing situation, but no projections are made of 
future supply or demand. However, the studies do reveal trends over a 
period of years. 7 The total number of college graduates in 1950 and 
1958 who prepared to teach in the various fields of instruction in 
secondary schools is shown in Table 2, which also shows the change that 
took place in the number preparing to teach in each major field from 
1950 to 1958. It should be pointed out that, because of the piling up of 
World War II veterans, 1950 was the peak year in this country for the 
number of persons receiving a bachelor’s degTee; hence a decline in 
teacher supply was probably inevitable, but it occurred at a time when 


*The Fund for the Advancement of Education, op. cit., pp. ai-2j. 
'Parenthetically, college students preparing to teach and their college advisers will 
find the*: annual reports very helpful in planning careers with relation to choice of 
subject fields for major and minor areas of preparation. 
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the demand for teachers, as is shown in Figure 1, increased significantly. 
The percentage of college graduates preparing to teach also declined: in 
1950, 20.0 per cent of the graduates prepared to be secondary school 
teachers; in 1956, the figure was 18.2. Moreover, it is apparent that these 
figures do not show whether the supply either in 1950 or in 1958 was 


TABLE 2 

Number of College Graduates Prepared to Teach 
in Each High School Field, 1950 and 1958, 
and Per Cent Change, 1990 to 1958 


COLLEGE CRADUATES 

*950 

‘95 s 

PER CENT CHANGE 
FROM 195O TO 1938 

Receiving bachelor's degrees 

433-734 

» 


Prepared to teach in high school 




Major in 




Agriculture 

8* s 94 

1,780 

~46 .o 

Art 

2.225 

*.383 

+7.1 

Commerce 

7**35 

6,472 

->10.5 

English 

10,709 

7-733 

-27.8 

Foreign language 

*-‘93 

•.834 

—16.4 

Home economics 

4- fi 99 

4,660 

“4-9 

Industrial arts 

4.890 

3.907 

—20.1 

Mathematics 

4,618 

3.633 

— 2 >.3 

Men’s physical education 

10,614 

7-777 

—26.7 

Music 

5.296 

5.5* ‘ 

+42 

Science 

9,096 

5-85* 

-35-7 

Social science 

•5-349 

12,172 

—20 7 

Women's physical education 

S.'78 

3,046 

-42 

Other fields 

3>*94 

5>“7 

+55-3 

Total 

86,890 

71.887 

-•7-3 

* Data not available. 

Source: National Education Association, Research Division, Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1958 (Report o£ the Eleventh Annual National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study, Washington, D.C.: The Association, Table j. 


adequate in terms of demand; they show only the changes in the num- 
bers preparing to teach. Actually, we know that serious shortages in the 
supply of secondary teachers existed during those years. 

It should be noted, however, that the number of graduates who 
prepared to teach in the elementary school did increase during this period 
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scale itself. What future trends in teachers' salaries will be cannot be 
predicted, but it seems evident that the economic position of the teacher 
in relation to other professional workers and employees in business and 
industry will improve, regardless of whether general economic conditions 

TABLE 3 

Trends in Median Salaries of Junior High School and High School Teachers, 
Urban School Systems, 1930-1931 and 1956-1957 


MEDIAN SALARIES PAID IN PER CENT 


POPLLATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 


>956-57 

OF INCREASE 

/. Districts 500/300 and over population 

Junior high school teachers 

$1,694 

$5065 

■ o6.6 

High school teachers 

3,061 

6,326 

106.7 

//. Districts loopoo to 500/300 population 

Junior high school teachers 

2.1*4 

4-5*2 

1 12.Q 

High school teachers 

1* 

5-028 

108.5 

III. Districts 30/300 to roofioo population 

Junior high school teachers 

1, 860 

4.783 

>57-2 

High school teachers 

2,111 

5. >35 

>43-2 

IV. Districts 10/100 to 30/300 population 

Junior high school teachers 

>.619 

4.540 

1804 

High school teachers 

1,876 

4.866 

>59-4 

V. Districts 5/300 to 10/300 population 

Junior high school teachers 

*-49* 

4,282 

186.6 

High school teachers 

1,692 

4496 

165.7 

VI. Districts 2,500 to 5/300 population 

Junior high school teachers 

1,360 



High school teachers 

>•547 

4.297 

177.8 


Source: National Education Association, Research Division, Salaries and Salary Scheduler 
of Urban School Employees, 1956-57, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. * April iqt7 
Tables 2-4. 6-8. 


of the country expand, recede, or remain relatively constant. A number 
of well-financed school systems have recently adopted salary schedules 
that provide top salaries of $9,000 to $10,000 for teachers with master's 
degrees. And very likely before young teachers reach these maximums 
some years hence, the schedules will have been revised upward several 
more times. 

Teacher, must keep in mind, however, that salaries vary rather 
widely, even among school systems in cities ot about the same population. 
For example, the NEA survey showed that salaries of individual high 
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school teachers ranged from $2,300 to $9,099 simply in districts over 
500,000 population. 11 

In recent years considerable attention has been given to merit pay 
plans for teachers. In such salary schedules, advancement up the salary 
Scale to the maximum is not automatic, but dependent on selection 
based on teaching success. The schemes vary in their provisions, but in 
general such plans enable teachers who are rated by some appropriate 
administrative official or committee as being superior to advance to higher 
levels of pay than would otherwise be possible under the automatic 
schedule. Merit pay plans have received some support among lay citizens, 
boards of education, and school administrators, but little support among 
classroom teachers and their professional organizations. An NEA survey 
and analysis of the plans showed that most of those developed in earlier 
efforts to establish merit pay had been abandoned within a few years. 12 
However, a number of school systems are still interested in finding ways 
of rewarding teachers who are acknowledged to be superior, and they 
are experimenting with various approaches to salary schedules that give 
recognition for outstanding success in the classroom. 

The trend upward in teachers’ salaries has enhanced the status of 
the profession, but additional increases should occur to keep teaching 
in a favorable position among the professions. It has never been one ol 
the better paid professional groups, 12 but it should retain a good relative 
position in salary if young people are to be expected to enter its ranks 
in sufficient numbers to avoid shortages that would be catastrophic to 
society. Teaching will always attract many young people who treasure 
the opportunity to work with boys and girls and who enjoy teaching, 
but relatively higher salaries will induce more persons who would be 
excellent teachers to join the profession. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES Or TEACHING 

Teachers enjoy a number of other benefits and privileges which 
make the profession an attractive one. Of those of a tangible nature, the 
following seem most important: 

Provisions for retirement allowances. All states now have some plan 
that enables teachers to retire on a pension or allowance when they have 
fulfilled specified requirements, such as age and years of service in the 

“ National Education Association, Research Division. Salaries and Salary Schedules 
of Urban School Employees , 1956-51, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, April, 
1957, Table g. 

“"Merit Salary Schedules for Teachers," Journal of Teacher Education, 8:126-197 
(June, >957), special issue. 

“ Beardsley Rutnl and Sidney G. Ticlton, Teaching Salaries Then and Now (Bulle- 
tin No. 1; New York: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1 955)- 
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stale. Since 1954 the social securiiv program of the federal government 
has been available to teachers in those states in which the legislature 
authorizes participation and teachers vote as a group to join. A number 
of states has e accepted the plan. 

Permanent tenure. A large part of the teachers in the United States 
are emplojed in school systems in which they attain permanent tenure 
after serving satisfactorily during a probationary period. This means 
that a teacher cannot be dismissed except for causes specified by law, 
and then onlj on the basis of valid evidence presented in a hearing open 
to the teacher. 

Leave o] absence. Most school systems proside for sick leave; leaves 
may also be granted in many schools for professional duties of an ap- 
proved nature; and maternity leases are also granted in many instances. 
Some systems also grant leaves for advanced study, travel, and exchange 
teacher positions in foreign countries. 

f'acahon periods. A teacher has from twelve to sixteen weeks of 
vacation in a year, and they occur at very propitious times — die holiday 
seasons, the spring of the )ear, and the summer period. Although it may 
be argued that teachers are not paid for these periods, yet salaries are 
usually regarded as annual salaries, and are compared with the salaries 
of other workers on that basis. Moreover, many teachers prefer to have 
die summer months free for travel, study, and recreational activities even 
diougli it maj result in less annual income. 

Assured employment for successful teachers. As pointed out pre- 
viously in this chapter, teaching is an expanding profession with indica- 
tions that it will continue to expand in the decades ahead, just as it 
has for the past century or more. Secondary school teachers who are 
successful in their work are fairly sure of employment, particularly those 
who hold positions in school systems with permanent tenure, but the 
statement also applies generally to those emplojed in other systems. 
Lajolls and dismissals of teadiers seldom occur as a result of business 
recessions or shifts in the public’s demands for goods and services, as may 
be true in other occupations. The successful teacher may be reasonably 
sure of continued employment throughout his professional career. 

Pleasant working conditions. Most secondary school teachers enjoy 
relative!) pleasant working conditions. Many are assigned to new, mod- 
ern buildings, and in most schools the surroundings are attractive and 
conducive to good wozL 

Among some of the more intangible privileges enjo)ed by secondary 
school teachers are the following: 

opportunity to guide the development of young adolescents. This 
is indeed the outstanding factor in making teaching such a challenging 
and stimulating profession. 0 
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Most School Systems Provide Pleasant Working Conditions for Teachers 
Illustrated is the teachers' lounge in a large, new senior high school building. 
(Courtesy of the Garden City, New York, Senior High School ) 

Creative nature of teaching. Teaching is creative. It is an intellectual 
pursuit that provides an opportunity lor the teacher to continue to grow 
in professional skill and knowledge. 

Association with congenial co-workers. Teachers constitute a selected 
group of highly trained professional workers. One’s associates are inter- 
esting and worth-while people, a fine group with whom to work. 

Membership in a respected profession. Usually the teacher is a 
highly respected person in the community, and he holds a position of 
trust and responsibility fully recognized by parents and citizens generally. 


The Education of Teachers for the Secondary Schools 

Teaching is a highly skilled profession, and preparation for teach- 
ing in the secondary school should be broad, thorough, and comprehen- 
sive in scope. 

The program of preparation for teaching should include the follow- 
ing elements: 
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Cultural and liberal education 

Subject specialization 

Professional training 

CULTURAL AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 

Every educated person should have a broad, basic understanding of 
the culture of the social group and should have developed a fundamental 
system of values that have their roots in the traditions and social experi- 
ence of the race. But it is particularly important that teachers should 
have acquired such a cultural and liberalizing education, for it is they 
who have major responsibilities for instructing the young and for in- 
ducting them into the value and cultural systems of the society. 

The purpose of a liberal education is epitomized in the oft-quoted 
statement made by John Stuart Mill in his inaugural address as rector of 
St. Andrews University in Scotland in 1867: 

Men arc men before they are lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, or manu- 
facturers; and if you make them capable and sensible men, they -will make them- 
selves capable and sensible lawyers and physicians. What professional men should 
cany away with them from an uniiersiiy, is not professional knowledge, but 
diat which should direct the use of professional knowledge, and bring the light 
of general culture to illuminate the technicalities of a special pursuit. 14 

One of the principal functions of a sound liberal education, or gen- 
eral education, as it is often called, is to develop die individual as a person 
so that he has formulated for himself and will continue to refine a broad 
and fundamental system of values that enable him to relate properly 
the demands of everyday life, evaluate soundly possible courses of action 
in given situations, and pursue wisely those acts of behavior that promise 
to contribute most to the happiness and welfare of all concerned. Wise 
decision making and sound choices of courses of action require knowl- 
edge, an ability to perceive the relevancy of facts and conditions, a 
facility in gathering valid evidence, skill in thinking through logically 
to a solution of a problem, and a willingness to evaluate results in terms 
of proved values. Values must square with the basic historical traditions 
of Western civilization. Liberal education ol the proper kind should 
provide these qualifications for decision making and the exercise of 
discerning judgment. 13 

“Quoted in Stanley J. Curtis and M. E. A. Boultwood. A Short History of educa- 
tional Ideas (London: University Tutorial Pres* Ltd., 1953), p. 40 !. 

“An interesting discussion of the place of the Itberal arts in eduattng business 
executives, relevant to the education of teachers, is to be found in Frederic E. Famp, 
"Literal Arts as Training for Business," Harvard Business Review, (Mav- 

J<W. rgss)- 1 
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Probably the best way to state the functions and purposes of general 
education (which many consider to be broader in definition than liberal 
education) is to define the basic competencies required for effective living 
in today's world: 

1. To be able to act on the basis of a well-defined and deliberately 
chosen set of values, standards, principles of behavior, and moral 
codes that exemplify fully the basic principles and beliefs of our 
society. 

2. To be able to use the methods of creative intelligence in solving 
life’s problems. 

3. To be able to understand the world about one, in its varied mani- 
festations of the physical world, the cultural factors, the social, polit- 
ical, and economic conditions of the times, and the beliefs and tradi- 
tions of the peoples of the world. 

4. To be able to use effectively the skills of communication, computa- 
tion, reading, generalizing, data gathering, and prediction. 

5. To be able to discern between the important and the unimportant 
in terms of cultural values, democratic beliefs, and the well-being of 
one’s fellow men. 

6. To be able to maintain good mental and physical health so that one 
may participate in the affairs of daily living with equanimity, con- 
fidence, security, and vigor. 

7. To be able to exercise effectively one’s responsibilities as a citizen 
of his community, his state, his nation, his world. 

8. To be able to participate satisfactorily in the life of one’s family 
group. 

g. To be able to work efficiently and competently in one’s vocation. 

10. To be able to establish mutually satisfactory relationships with one’s 
associates, friends, and neighors. 

11. To be able to express oneself creatively. 

12. To be able to enjoy living. 

13. To be able to direct one's own efforts and utilize his own talents in a 
full realization of his potentialities and capabilities for personal self- 
satisfaction and contribution to the welfare of mankind. 

Colleges use a variety of plans for offering the general-education 
aspects of teacher education. In many colleges it constitutes, as an area 
of study, one third or more of the total college program. If we accept the 
point of view that what we really want for teachers is the development 
of personal competencies of the kinds listed, it becomes apparent that 
these may be attained in a number of ways. Certainly a thorough study 
of appropriate subjects in the liberal arts is desirable; but courses that 
provide insights into man’s activities and experience in facing the prob- 
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lcras of life are also needed. Professional courses should contribute sig- 
nificantly to the refinement and development of such competencies, as 
should many of the activities comprising the student life of a college. 
The aim of general education is the proper development of the individ- 
ual; the subject matter and methods used should be those that promise 
most in the attainment of this objective. 

Prospective secondary school teachers should set as one goal for their 
undergraduate study the development to the highest degree possible of 
the competencies expected of an educated person. College studies should 
be carefully planned in terms of this objective; participation in student 
life should be fostered so that experience may be gained in applying 
knowledge to life activities; and professional activities should yield more 
than mere acquisition of the techniques of one’s profession. But these 
values are attained only as they are deliberately sought. 


SPECIALIZATION IN A TEACHING riELD 

Those who teach in the secondary school should have had extensive 
college work in one or more areas of the school curriculum so that they 
possess the knowledge and understanding of a field of study essential for 
skillful teaching. The teacher must be a scholar in his own right, 
thoroughly educated in the principles, concepts, techniques, methodology, 
and factual information of his field of specialization. If he is to stimulate 
the minds of young people, to guide them in the acquisition of skill, 
knowledge, insight, and understanding, as well as in the methods of 
scholarly endeavor, obviously, he himself should be highly proficient in 
his chosen field of study and have a deep appreciation and understand- 
ing of its contribution to human development and cultural advancement. 

Generally, teachers should plan to specialize in two fields of the 
high school curriculum. Not only does this specialization provide a 
breadth of scholarship and intellectual attainment; it enables the teacher 
to obtain employment more readily or to have a wider choice of positions, 
since many schools assign a teacher to more than one subject field. 
Usually, the student designates one field as the major subject field, and 
the second as the minor field. College placement officers and personnel 
directors have information showing the relative demands for teachers in 
the various fields of teaching and the particular combinations of majors 
and minors that are most valuable in terms of job opportunities. 

Those preparing to teach in the secondary school should not over- 
look opportunities in the junior high school, which is emerging as an 
educational institution with a distinct purpose and program of its own, 
and particularly in core or unified-studies programs, which are being 
developed much more commonly in the junior high school today. Spe- 
cialized training for administrative and supervisory positions in the 
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secondary school is usually restricted to the graduate level. Teachers in- 
terested in such positions as principal, supervisor, coordinator of in- 
struction, department head, counselor, director, and the like must first 
prove themselves to be skilled teachers who can work with boys and 
girls in a highly satisfactory teacher-pupil relationship. 

Colleges of teacher education utilize a variety of plans to proride 
work in the areas of teaching specialization. 16 Course work in the major 
and minor fields usually comprises from 40 to 60 per cent or more of 
die total undergraduate program. Most educators belies e that the pros- 
pective teacher should become highly proficient in at least the major area 
of teaching specialization, with college study culminating in courses at 
the advanced level that require a high level of scholarship and under- 
standing. Work in the area of subject specialization should also con- 
tribute significantly to the attainment of the objectiies of general educa- 
tion listed previously, so that general education and subject specialization 
are not disparate but, rather, two aspects of an integrated program of 
study. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Just as other professional workers — the doctor, the dentist, the 
lawyer, the architect, the minister, the nurse — need special training in 
the specific responsibilities encountered in their jobs, so the teacher needs 
courses, observations, demonstrations, laboratory experience, and clinical 
work in the responsibilities he carries as a teacher. The primary profes- 
sional duties of a secondary school teacher consist of planning learning 
experiences for pupils enrolled in his classes and participating in activ- 
ities under his sponsorship, guiding the development of these experi- 
ences with pupils, and working cooperatively with other teachers and 
citizens for the improvement of the educational program for boys and 
girls. Professional preparation in teacher education, therefore, should 
provide teachers with the knowledge, understanding, insights, skills, con- 
cepts, and attitudes that will enable them to work at maximum levels of 
proficiency in fulfilling these professional obligations. 

The professional phase of teacher education usually consists of about 
a fifth to a fourth of the student’s total preservice program. It should 
include work in these fields: 

1. The historical and philosophical foundations of education 

2. The purposes and objectives of the school 

3. The nature of human growth and of adolescent development 

4. The psychology of learning 

’•See Florence B. Stratemejer. “The Academic Fields in Teacher Education," in 
Donald F. Cottrell fed.). Teacher Education for a Free People (Oneonta. N.Y.: The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1956), pp. 84-144. 
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5. The principles of education 

fi. Techniques of management of the classroom situation 

7. Methods of teaching 

8. Curriculum planning in the secondary school 

9. The use of materials of instruction 

10. The csaluation of pupil growth and deseJoptnem in attaining the 
desired goals of education 

11. The guided development of learning cxj>cricnces with pupils In a 
variety of situations 

12. Participation with other teachers and citizens in the improvement 
of the school and the community 

Teachers may acquire these professional comjjctcncies through their 
college course work, jurticipation in the activities of classes and student 
activities in actual school situations, observation of pupils at work in 
the school, participation in the activities of community groujn of all 
sorts, and cxjwricnccs in actually teaching pupils under supervision. 
Teaching is a highly shilled profession, and preparation should l>c com- 
mensurate with the demands made on teachers. 

Professional preparation is provided in many ways in colleges of 
teacher education. 17 Many institutions arc experimenting with new 
approaches to teacher education, and students in teacher education will 
find the program generally to be stimulating and challenging. 

Certification of Teachers 

Teachers, like mcmlx-rs of other professions, must be licensed by 
the state. All forty-nine slates, the District of Columbia, and the terri- 
torial jurisdictions of Hawaii and Puerto Rico require teachers to obtain 
licenses before they arc eligible to teach in the public schools. In some 
of the states the same requirements apply to teachers in private and 
parochial schools. 

PLTtPOSI.S OF CFR71FICATION 

By requiring a certificate to teach in the public schools, the state is 
seeking primarily to protect children and to promote their welfare. 
Certification fulfills this purj*>se by- 

requiring a person to attain prescribed levels of preparation to be eligible 
to teach; 

enabling th e state to prohibit those from teaching who have not taken 

B Sce Florence B Siraiemeycr, The Professional Sequence in Teacher Education" 
and “Relating the Sescral Parts of the Teachcr-Educaiion Program ’ and Donatd M. 
Sharpe. “Professional Laborator) Experience!" in Cottrell, op. til., p. 145-*;*. 
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is determined through state accreditation policies and other types of 
regulations, so that for all practical purposes, either to conform to the law 
or to meet accreditation requirements, teachers must have a minimum 
amount of college work in the subjects they teach. Moreover, the college 
exercises further control over the amount and nature of subject prepara- 
tion in those states in which a college must recommend the candidate for 
certification. Beyond minimum requirements imposed by the state, local 
school officials impose their own standards, selecting those teachers whom 
they consider to be adequately prepared for specific positions, every- 
thing considered. 

In those states listing minimum standards, requirements vary con- 
siderably from state to state and among teaching fields in a state. Ohio, 
for example, requires forty-five semester hours in the social studies major 
but only eighteen in mathematics; and the teacher must be prepared 
in at least three subject areas with a minimum of fifteen semester hours 
in each. 

Professional education. All states require work in professional edu- 
cation for certification. Requirements vary from twelve semester hours in 
four states to twenty-four hours in seven states and twenty-seven hours 
in one state. Usually the requirement is between sixteen and twenty 
hours. Student teaching is prescribed in all but two states, and many 
states list additional courses that must be included in the pattern of 
work. Effective July, 1958, Virginia made certain exceptions to this re- 
quirement. The regular "Collegiate Professional” certificate, a ten-year 
renewable certificate, requires fifteen hours of professional education, 
including four to six semester hours of student teaching. However, 
graduates of accredited colleges or universities who have met the require- 
ments for general education and for specific subject areas may be issued 
a four-year nonrenewable certificate. After the teacher has completed 
two years of successful teaching experience, the student teaching require- 
ment may be waived, and the “Collegiate Professional” certificate may be 
issued on the basis of nine semester hours of professional education. This 
requirement may be further modified in the discretion of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction upon recommendation of the local super- 
intendent of schools. 

Special requirements. Many at the states hate special requirements 
for certification. More than half require the applicant to be a citizen 
of this country or to have taken out first papers for citizenship; a health 
certificate is often required; and in many states an oath of loyalty must 
be taken. Some states require the applicant to have taken a course or to 
pass an examination in American history, history of the state, school law 
of the state, the constitution, or health education, but a number of the 
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states not having a specific requirement of this tv pc include such courses 
as a part of the requirement in general education, thus accomplishing 
the same objective. 

Temporary or special permits Because of the shortage of qualified 
teachers most states have established procedures for issuing temporary 
certificates to persons who possess certain qualifi cations for teaching, but 
who may fail to meet some of the requirements for regular certificates. 
Usually these are valid only for the year for which they arc issued. 

Special permits are also issued under certain conditions for teachers 
in technical fields, such as vocational subjects. 

Renewal of the teaching certificate. In all states except Massa- 
chusetts, the initial certificate is valid for only a sjiecificd number of 
years, usually from two to ten. Such certificates, however, may be re- 
newed or the teacher may obtain a higher grade of certificate by taking 
additional college work. In sonic states the teacher must have had suc- 
cessful teaching experience to obtain the next grade of certificate. Many 
states issue permanent certificates to those secondary school teachers who 
fulfill specified requirements, such as a master's degree, successful tea cit- 
ing experience, and the like. 

States have the authority to revoke the certificate of teachers under 
certain conditions, such as conviction of a felony or moTal turpitude. 

Professional Organizations for Teachers 

A teacher is a member of a large and inlluemial profession. One of 
the earmarks of a profession is ihe "tendency toward self-organization.” 11 
Teachers have many professional organizations, planned to serve the 
professional interests and needs ol the members. A teacher will un- 
doubtedly want to become a member of one or more of these groups, not 
only so that he may contribute to the advancement of the profession but 
may benefit from close association with like-minded co-workers. 


FUNCTIONS SERVED EY PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Professional organizations for teachers generally serve one or more 
of these functions: 


To work for the improvement of the schools and education generally 
To promote the welfare of teachers 

To advance the professional knowledge and ability of teachers 
To foster professional status and prestige 


“Monis t- Cogan, "The Problem of Defining a Profession," The Annalt 
American Academy of Pal, Heat and Social Science, * 97 :,o;-m (January. «955>- 
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To contribute to the formulation and clarification of objectives for 
education, a philosophy of education, and plans for the education 
of children and youth 

To make studies, carry on projects and experiments, and conduct re- 
search that will contribute to the advancement of educational theory 
and practice 

To provide services for the members of the organization 


TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

For convenience of discussion the professional organizations that 
serve teachers may be classified into these general types: 

1. General membership. Organizations that serve the interests of all 
educators, regardless of position or duties: 

a. National: National Education Association and American Federation of 
Teachers 

b. State: Examples — The California Teachers Association, The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association 

c. Local: Examples — The Lincoln Teachers Association, The Fayette 
County Education Association, The Public School Teachers Association 

2. Specialized membership. Organizations that promote the interests 
of specialized groups: 

a. School level: Examples — The High School Teachers Association, The 
Association for Childhood Education, Department of Higher Education 

b. Area of instruction: Examples — National Council of Teachers of English, 
National Science Teachers Association, Music Educators' Association 

c. Professional duties: Examples — National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Department of Classroom Teachers, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction 

The purposes, activities, and program of the more than five hundred 
educational organizations cannot be described here, but the two general 
organizations of national scope will be touched on briefly, and the nature 
of the activities of other organizations will be noted. An illustration of 
the program of a professional organization is given in Chapter 5. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (NEA) 

The National Education Association Is the oldest and by far the 
largest of our general organizations of teachers. It was founded in 1857 
by 43 educators as the National Teachers’ Association; by the year of 
its centennial celebration (1957) it had enrolled over 700,000 members. 
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Growth of the new organization, however, was slow throughout the first 
few decades of its history. From its angina! membership of <13 it had in- 
creased to only 170 by 1870.2° In that year the name was changed to Na- 
tional Educational Association, and in 1906 the organization was char- 
tered by Congress under the present name. Membership fluctuated greatly 
over the years, reaching a total of 8,466 in 1917. In that year the associa- 
tion established permanent headquarters in Washington, D.C., and ap- 
pointed a full-time, permanent executive secretary. The spectacular 
growth of the XEA has taken place since those events. The membership 
rose to 216,188 by 1930 and to 453,797 by 1950. 

The National Education Association has always wielded great in- 
fluence in American education, and over the years the leading educators of 
the nation have been active on its committees and commissions and have 
participated in its conferences. Its greatest contributions to education in 
this country over the years reside in the direction it lias given to the 
development of the American public school and in the role it has played 
in the advancement of the welfare of teachers. 21 Those influential com- 
mittees of educators that formulated a philosophy for the struggling 
American high school during the period of rapid expansion (see Chapter 
4) were appointed by the NEA and functioned under its direction. This 
interest of its officers in secondary education has continued over the years, 
and many of its present departments are vitally concerned with the pro- 
gram of secondary education in this country. 

The organization has worked aggressively for legislation that it be- 
lieved would promote public education in this country. Not only does 
the NEA present testimony to Congressional committees and lobby on 
behalf of bills embodying legislation favored by the NEA, but it works 
with state and local associations to promote desirable legislation at those 
levels of school control. Legislation most vigorously promoted by the 
NEA at the national level relates to financial aid to public schools by 
the federal government and adequate financial support for the United 
Stales Office of Education; at the state level it has worked with state 
groups to promote teacher welfare through the enactment of laws that 
have provided retirement plans for teachers, tenure for successful teach- 
ers, and similar benefits as well as more adequate levels of financial sup- 
port for the schools. 

One of the most significant aspects of the program of the NEA is 
the work ol the Educational Policies Commission. This agency was 
created in 1933 by the NEA and the American Association of School 
Administra tors, one of its own departments, to formulate policy for 

“Edgar B. Wesley, XEA: The Ftrsi Hundred Years (New York: Harper S: Brothers, 
«957). P- 397- ^ 

n lbid., Chaps. 6 and *8. 
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American education. The commission has issued a number of statements 
on the purposes and function of education in our American democracy 
and on desirable policies and practices for public education. The com- 
mission is composed of about twenty educators who serve voluntarily as 
a policy-making group. An executive secretary directs its work. President 
Eisenhower, while president of Columbia University, served as a member 
of the commission. 

A number of departments of the NEA are directly concerned with 
secondary education in one way or another. These are 

American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

American Industrial Arts Association 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Department of Home Economics 

Department of Vocational Education 

Music Educators National Conference 

National Art Education Association 

National Association of Journalism Directors 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

National Science Teachers Association 

Speech Association of America 

United Business Education Association 

Most of these specialised groups of educators maintain a secretarial 
staff in the headquarters building of the NEA. Each group has its own 
organization and budget, but it works closely with the parent organiza- 
tion in matters of common interest to teachers. The departments provide 
services of great value to the classroom teacher and the administrator. 
Their purpose is to promote sound educational practices in the teaching 
of their particular subjects, in administering the schools, or in planning 
the curriculum. Each group publishes a journal and most of them issue 
yearbooks, reports, and the like. The teacher will find that the depart- 
ment for his particular area of teaching specialization will contribute 
greatly to his professional understanding and competent^’. 22 

The importance of the NEA as an educational organization is at- 
tested by the tribute paid by President Eisenhower on the occasion of 
the Centennial Celebration Banquet of the organization on April 4, 1957: 

And for the work the National Education Association has done to promote the 
goals of popular education, I am happy to express on behalf of the citizens of 
the United States the appreciation of all. 23 

** Wesley, op. cil.. Chap. 44. 

"NEA News, VoL XI, No. 8. April 5, 1957. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS (AFT) 

The federation was organized in 1916 and became an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor in the same >ear, but its origins date 
back to 1P97. when the Chicago Teachers Federation was formed. 5 ' In 
1902 this group joined the local labor unit in Chicago, and thus be- 
came a part of the American labor mosement. Between 1902 and 1916, 
twenty local unions of teachers in ten states became affiliated with labor 
groups. Some did not sunise, but eight locals joined together in 1916 to 
form the federation. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, enthusiastically welcomed the new union into the 
national labor organization and promised its support. 

But opposition to organized labor was strong in many American 
cities, and doubly so for the newborn teachers' union. Boards of educa- 
tion, backed by business interests, refused to recognize the union and even 
dismissed teachers who joined ib The American Federation of Teachers 
lost more than half of its membership by 1920. The strenuous efforts 
made in most localities to eradicate the new organization succeeded in 
some places. 53 

However, the organization lias had a rather constant if slow growth 
since World War II. By 1956 it had enrolled 50,533 members, but the 
federation itself admits that this represents a gain of only 8,C6i members 
in a decade. Thus the group is not a significant factor in professional 
organizations except in some of the larger cities of the country. 

Unionization of teachers has been a highly controversial matter, 
with large segments of the teaching profession itself opposed to affiliation 
with organized labor 58 The hierarchy of local, state, and national pro- 
fessional associations, heading up in the National Education Association, 
has retained oserwhelming superiority, not only in numbers but in pres- 
tige and influence, and has strenuously opposed the idea of teachers be- 
coming a part of the labor mosement. The increased strength and the 
programs of these professional groups have made it difficult for the AFT 
to gain much headway in many local school systems or slates. Where both 
organizations are strong, friction, rivalry, and bitterness between the two 
groups often produce a disunity v> ithin the profession that results in 

** American Fed era I ion of Teachers. The Commission on Educational Rccon- 
stnmion. Organizing the Teaching Profession (Glencoe, III- The Free Press, 1955). 

•Ibid. 

"Many issues relating to teacher unionization are discussed in Myron Elebennan, 
Education as a Profession (Englewood digs, N Ji Prentice-Hall. Inc, ,956). Chap. to. 
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harm to the schools and to the children themselves. On the other hand, 
many educators would agree that the program and activities of the AFT 
have resulted in major advances for public education in this country, 
particularly with reference to the welfare of teachers. Moreover, the 
activities and program of the AFT in behalf of teachers has often 
prompted the traditional, prestigious professional organizations, includ- 
ing the NEA itself, to become more aggressive in promoting the welfare 
of the schools and of teachers. 

Affiliation with organized labor is a loose arrangement, the AFT re- 
maining free to determine its own program and policies, without dicta- 
tion from central labor councils. 27 But in local situations it usually has 
the support of other labor groups and of central city labor councils in 
its activities on behalf of teachers, particularly in welfare matters. In 
situations in which members of labor unions are elected to the board 
of education, it is evident that the teachers' union is in a strong position 
to be heard and to wield influence over board decisions because of its 
affiliations. , 

Although it is generally recognized in most states, by statute or court 
decision, that teachers have the right to form organizations, both pro- 
fessional associations and labor unions, certain restrictions prevail in 
some states and local school S) stems. 28 Collective bargaining for salaries 
on the part of teachers is a difficult matter, since a board of education is 
a legal body and its actions are matters of public record. 29 Salaries of all 
teachers are set by boards of education, which often consider recommen- 
dations of local teachers’ associations and unions, where such exist. 

The right to strike is usually denied teachers, either by statute, court 
decision, or the absence of legislation permitting such action by public 
employees. The American Federation of Teachers opposes the strike. 
Its executive council in 1951 adopted the following statement of policy: 

The use of the strike is rejected as an instrument of policy of the American 
Federation of Teachers. The Executive Council and its national officers will not 
call a strike either nationally or in any local area or jurisdiction, nor in any way 
advise a local to strike. 30 

Nevertheless, 93 strikes of teachers were reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics between 1910 and 1954; only 43 involved locals affiliated 

"Ibid. 

“National Education Association, Research Division, "Public-School Teachers and 
Collective Bargaining" (Special Memo.; Washington. D C-: The Association, 1956); 
“Teachers and Collective Bargaining; An Anal)sis of Legal issues." Research Bulletin, 
36.46-49 (April. >958). 

"Ibid; Lieberman. op. cit., Chap. 11. 

•“American Federation of Teachers, op. cit., p 172. 
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with the American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations.* 1 

The federation publishes a monthlv journal, The American Teacher 
Magazine, and a month!) news periodical. The American Teacher; it also 
issues reports and special studies from time to time. 


WORKING WITH PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The second.tr)' school teacher who wishes to be truly professional 
will want to join appropriate teachers' organizations, contribute to their 
activities and programs, and provide leadership of the proper kind in 
the local unit of the parent organization. Not only do such efforts en- 
hance the entire profession, the teacher himself will receive many benefits 
of a professional nature from participation in such organizations. Just 
as members of other professions work to advance their interests, he has a 
responsibility to his colleagues to advance the profession of teaching, but 
as a public servant devoted to the education of children and youth. The 
teacher should accept the responsibility to speak on behalf of children 
on matters of vital importance to their development and education. No 
one else occupies the unique position of the teacher, nor does any other 
organized group have the breadth of understanding and insight into 
the needs, problems, and potentialities of children and youth; as teachers 
we would indeed be untrue to our profession if we do not work for the 
best interests of all the children of all the people. We can best do this 
through our professional organizations of one kind and another. 

Each teacher will need to decide for himself what organizations 
offer the most promise for (i) enhancing the profession of teaching, (2) 
improving the educational program provided children and youth, (3) 
advancing the best interests of teachers, (4) promoting the welfare of 
children and youth, {5) increasing the professional competency of its 
members, and (6) providing desirable services for teachers. He should 
then, of course, join such associations. 

In general, most secondary school teachers join a general local 
teachers’ association, the state association, and the NEA,* 2 although in 
most of the larger cities the AFT has locals which enroll a considerable 
number of classroom teachers.* 3 Secondary school teachers should join 
At spmalvied group that brings together teachers in a common area of 
specializati on, such as teachers of English, mathematics, physical educa- 


" Myron Liebennan. 'Teachers- Stokes- An Analysis of Issues," Harvard Educa- 
tional Remea% *6 39-70 (Winter, 1957). 

_ * N t il . , °"?V UU , CaUl>n Auotialion . Research Division. The Status of the American 
PubhcSehoot Teacher, He, earth Bulletin. VoL XXXV, No. ,, ,037. Table 
" Ueberman, Education as a Profession, p jo*. 
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tion, home economics, guidance, core, and the like. Membership is usually 
taken in the national association of such a group, and if a local or state 
branch exists, membership in such units is automatic. Younger teachers 
will find the publications and conferences of their respective groups in- 
valuable in helping them to develop greater professional competency. 
Since many teachers will wish to join several specialized groups, the 
additional ones might well be concerned with areas of professional 
service other than their teaching fields. 

Of course, professional organizations will have little to offer teachers 
unless they themselves assume roles of leadership in the groups to which 
they belong. Teachers should expect to serve on committees, accept 
office, contribute to publications, attend conferences, and participate in 
the formulation of plans and policies. Services of these tjpes augment 
the professional skill of the teacher as well as advance the program of 
the organization. 

Professional Growth on the Job 

As is true of other professions, teachers must continue to study and 
engage in stimulating self-development programs if they are to keep 
abreast of advancements in the skills of teaching and to be informed 
about developments, research, experimentation, and promising practices 
under way in the secondary schools. Students preparing to teach should 
recognize that they have not attained the peak of their proficiency upon 
completion of the program of studies leading to initial certification. Con- 
tinued growth in service is essential if one is to become a leader in the 
profession. 

Teachers may continue to develop their professional competency in 
several ways: 

1. Advanced study in either the field of subject-matter specialization 
or professional education or both. All states but one require teachers to 
take additional college work to renew their certificates, which are issued 
initially for a limited period of time. A large percentage of secondary 
School teachers earn a master's degree, and in recent years an increasing 
number obtain the doctor's degree.** Graduate study, unquestionably, 
constitutes the most extensively used and significant method of improv- 
ing one’s professional competency. 

2. Participation in in-service education programs offered by the local 
school system. Most school systems hold workshops, conferences, institutes, 
or other types of professional meetings as a part of their in-service educa- 

“National Education Association, Research Division. The Status of the Ameriean 
Public-Schoot Teacher, Table 9, and Michigan Council of Slate College Presidents, op. 

rit - P-7*- 
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don program. Staff meetings also contribute to growth, particularly those 
de-.otcdm professional topics. Regular college classes may be offered in 
out-of-school hours through arrangements with teacher-education institu- 
tions In-service study groups may be organized, and many other provi- 
sions may be made locally. 

j. Participation in building- or system-wide committee activities. 
Most school systems create a number of committees or planning councils 
to studs school problems or to prepare reports and curriculum guides 
for use in the schools Sharing in such activities provides good oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. 

Active service in professional associations. As was pointed out 
previous!,, this is an effective method of raising one’s professional sights 
and understandings. 

5. Self-growth Teachers should seek to develop as fully as possible 
those personal attributes that make them interesting and worth-while 
persons, and leaders in their profession. Reading, attending concerts and 
the theater, earning on creative work, and participating in interesting 
leisure-time activities are all methods of enhancing one's personality. 

6. Travel and other activities that broaden one’s knowledge of the 
world and develop keener insights into the culture of America and the 
world. 

7. Self -evaluation A teacher should continuously evaluate his own 
work with pupils, and critically examine his own professional stature. 

Teaching is indeed a challenging but a most enjoyable calling, and 
the person who accepts his responsibilities seriously will find it yields 
a measure of self-satisfaction probably unequaled in any other occupa- 
tion. 


For Further Study 


The American Federation of Teachers, Commission on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. Organizing ihc Teaching Profession. Glencoe, Bl.: The Free Press, 1955. 
\ d tte Ameruan Federation ol Teacher, with emphasis on the 

work of local unit, in promoting the welfare of teachers 


Anderson. Earl W. Teaching a, a Career. US Office of Education. Bulletin 1955- 
No. * Washington. DC: Government Printing Office joe- 

A bU !'t n “ 11,6 K °* ° f 9 leacher ’ lor certification, and 

methods 01 obtaining employment. 
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Armstrong, W. Earl, and T. M. Stinnett. A Manual on Certification Requirements 
For School Personnel in the United States. Washington, D.C.: National Edu 
cation Association, 1957. 

A comprehensive analysis oE teacher certification requirements in each state 
and territorial jurisdiction. Issued biennially. 

The Association for Student Teaching. Improving Instruction in Professional 
Education. Thirty-seventh Yearbook. Cedar Falls, la.: The Association, 1958. 
Chapter VII is a thoughtful discussion of changes that should be made in 
teacher education in the years ahead 

Cottrell, Donald P., ed. Teacher Education for a Free People. Oneonta, N.Y.: 
The American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 1956. 

An excellent treatment of the problems, issues, and practices in the education 
of teachers. 

Educational Policies Commission. Professional Organizations in American Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1957. 

A statement on the place and function of professional organization for 
teachers. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education. Teachers for Tomorrow. New 
York: The Fund, 1955. 

A study of teacher supply and demand, and of the conditions for attracting 
and holding able people in the profession, with supporting data. 

Haskew, Laurence D. This Is Teaching. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
»95<>. 

An introductory text on teaching as a profession. Discusses the job of the 
teacher, his duties and responsibilities, and acquaints him with the frame- 
work of the school system. One chapter deals with the teaching profession. 
Huggett, Albert J., and T. M. Stinnett. Professional Problems of Teachers. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 

Discusses several major problems of the teaching profession, particularly 
the reasons teachers leave the profession. 

Kearney, Nolan C. A Teacher's Professional Guide. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1958. 

An excellent book on the profession of teaching and on the work of the 
teacher in a modern school system. 

Lieberman, Myron. Education as a Profession. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1956. 

A comprehensive study of teaching as a profession. Evaluates the work of 
the NEA and the AFT, and has an excellent chapter on the economic status 
of the teacher. 

Magnuson, Henry, and others. California's Teachers: Their Professional Quali- 
fications. Experience , and the Size of Their Classes, 1956-57. California State De- 
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panment of Education Bulletin, Vol. XXVII. No. to, October, 1958. Sacramento: 
The Department, 1958. 

A comprehensive study of teachers in one of our most populous states. 
Mason, Ward S The Beginning Teacher. U.S Office ol Education, Circular No. 
510 Washington, D.C : Government Printing Office, 1958. 

A comprehends e survey of new teachers in the public school, with sections 
on their personal characteristics, education, experience, salary, work situa- 
tion, and commitment to a teaching career. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. "Exploring 
Improved Teaching patterns," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Vol. XLIII. No. *43. January, 1939. 

Reports a number of experiments carried on by secondary schools to im- 
prove the use made of teachers' time. 

National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. The Education of Teachers: Nett' Perspectives. 
Washington, D C. The Association, 1938. 

This report of a conference of educators, members of learned societies, and 
representatives of national organizations is excellent source material on 
teacher education. 


National Education Association, Research Division. The Status of the American 
Public School Teacher. Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, February, 1957- 
Washington, D.C.- The Association, 1957. 

A comprehensive survey of American teachers, including data on persona! 
characteristics, preparation, experience, income, assignment, service in the 
community, and membership in organizations. 

Ruml, Beardsley. and Sidney G. Tickton Teaching Salaries, Then and Nottf- 
llulletin No. 1 New York: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1955. 
A famous economist analyzes trends m teachers' salaries during a fifty-year 
period, and compares them with salaries paid in selected occupations. 

Sharp, Louise D ed. Why TeachJ New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957. 
More than one hundred prominent men and women offer their personal 
tribute to teachers and reveal the influence that great teachers have exerted 
in their lives. 


Stiles, Ltndley. The Teacher’s Role in American Society. Fourteenth Yearbook 
ol the John Dewey Society. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. 

A broad treatment of the position of the teacher in American life. Part I 
deals with the social origins of teachers. 


Stout. Ruth A. "Selective Admissions and Retention Practices in Teacher Edu- 
cation Journal of Teacher Education, 8:199-3,7 and 42S - 4 , 2 (September and 
December, 1957). r 

This »s a brief report of an extensive study of methods and factors used in 
selecting undergraduates for admission to teacher -education programs. 
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Vander Werf, Lester S. How to Evaluate Teachers and Teaching. Rinehart Edu- 
cation Pamphlets. New York: Rinehart 8: Company, 1958. 

An excellent presentation of criteria and methods useful in the evaluation 
of teaching and of the work of the teacher in the school. 

Von Schlichten, Erwin W. “The Idea and Practice of Teacher Certification in 
the United States," and "Idea and Practice of a Fifth-Year Requirement for 
Teacher Certification," Teachers College Record, 59:411-436 and 60:41-53 
(April and October, 1958). 

The first article is an excellent analysis of the historical development of 
certification and the reasons for it; and the second, of the practice of re- 
quiring five years of preparation. 

Wesley, Edgar B. NEA: The First Hundred Years. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

» 957 - 

The centennial history of the National Education Association. 

Woodring, Paul. Neui Directions in Teacher Education. New York: The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 1957. 

Although this publication is largely a report on experiments in teacher 
education that are subsidized by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, it also contains some comment on programs of teacher education. 
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The Secondary School Pupil 


As we begin our study of the basic principles that characterize 
education of. youth. in this country and the practices of the American 
secondary school system, we should reflect on the essential elements that 
enter into the educative process. Dewey stated the matter well svhen he 
pointed out more than a half century ago in formulating his own philos- 
ophy of education: 

The fundamental factors in the educative process are an immature, unde- 
veloped being, and certain social aims, meanings, values incarnate in the matured 
experience of the adult The educative process is the due interaction of these 
forces. Such a conception of each in relation to the other as facilitates com- 
pletes! and freest interaction is the essence of educational theory.* 

Any analysis of educational practice and any formulation of educa- 
tional principles must take account of these two components of the 
educative process. In this chapter we shall examine the characteristics 
of the boys and girls who constitute one of the two basic elements in 
education. It is essential that we understand youth so that we may plan 
appropriate and adequate programs of education for them. We as second- 
ary school educators need to know something about the developmental 
patterns of boys and girls, their growth characteristics, their interests and 
concerns, their problems, their needs, their home and family situations, 
their values, their aspirations, and their concepts of themselves as persons. 
And in planning programs of secondary education, we need to know the 
extent to which they attend school, what proportion remains in school 
until completion of the program, what kinds of pupil drop out before 
completing the program, and what proportion goes on to higher levels. 

1 John Dewey, The Child end the Curriculum (Chicago-. The University of Chicago 
Press. 190s). pp. 7-8. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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Furthermore, we need to know the number of boys and girls who enroll 
in our secondary school and the number who will seek admission in the 
years ahead. 

Why is it important that secondary school educators understand 
fully the facts about youth? So that 

proper and worthy goals for education may be formulated that take 
full account of pupils as one of the two basic factors in die edu- 
cative process; 

in choosing among all the worthy educational experiences that may be 
provided for pupils to achieve the goals of education those Kill be 
selected that are most meaningful, signihcant, and purposeful to the 
particular group of pupils engaging in the learning activities; 
special provisions may be made for serving those unusual needs of pupils 
that come within the valid purview of the school; and 
adequate staff and facilities may be provided for all adolescents who wish 
to enroll, not only at present but in future years. 

In studying youth we can utilire a number of sources of data and 
information: 

1. The United States Census. The census provides much helpful in- 
formation and in this book we shall make considerable use of this 
source. Although the census is taken only once in each decade, the data 
are basic and invaluable in providing an insight into general conditions 
and trends. 

2. Biennial Survey 0/ Education. Each two years the United States 
Office of Education publishes data on education in this country. These 
statistics are useful in analyzing school enrollment, attendance, and the 
like. The statistics are collected for the odd-numbered school year. Be- 
cause of the time it takes to collect and publish such information, the 
suney >s usually not available until about two years later. However, 
estimates of enrollment and related items are issued at the beginning of 
each school year. 

Research Studies. A large amount of research on many aspects of 
adolescent development and the characteristics of youth has been carried 
out. These studies are made by r individual workers, institutes, official 
agencies, and organizations. It is sometimes difficult for the teacher to 
review many of them, published by agencies all over the country; hence 
he must often rely on summaries of studies or interpretative statements in 
textbooks and reference works. 

.f. Studies and surveys of state and individual school systems. All of 
the states gather statistics on education and most of them carry on re- 
search studies. Similarly, most school systems make studies of one sort or 
another. Many of these studies would be useful to the student of second- 
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ary education, but unfortunately it is often difficult for him to obtain 

copies e\cn if he has heard about them. 

5. Individual study and observation. Such methods of study are par- 
ticularly useful in analyzing developmental characteristics, pupil needs 
and problems, and the like. Such methods of study are discussed more 
fully in Chapter to. 

Let us now summarize some of the important things we know about 
adolescents and about school enrollment and attendance. 


The Youth of America 

Since the secondary school includes the junior high school, grades 
7 through 9, and the senior high school, grades 10 through 12, the 
appropriate age group to consider is twelve through seventeen. But we 
must recognize that the relationship between age and grade in secondary 
schools is not rigid. Even though we assume that six-year-olds are en- 
rolled in the first grade, by the time pupils reach the seventh grade not 
all twelve-year-olds are in that grade Some acceleration and considerable 
retardation have already occurred. The census shows, for example, that 
only about 38 per cent of those who were twelve when the census was 
taken on April 1 were enrolled in the seventh grade; 34 per cent were en- 
rolled in the sixth grade; about 22 per cent were in even lower grades; 
and about 4 per cent were in the eighth grade. The median age of 
seventh-graders at the time the census was taken in April was 13 years 
and 2.2 months. 2 At the opening of school in September, seven months 
earlier, the median age of pupils enrolling in the seventh grade would 
have been about 12 years and 7 months. This means that a substantial 
part of the twelve-year-old group was enrolled in the sixth grade at the 
opening of the school year. Thu* throughout the secondary school, grades 
7 through 12, many pupils will be one or even two years older than the 
normal for this group. This means that in the twelfth grade we shall be 
working with many eighteen- and even nineteen- and twenty -year-olds. 
For present purposes, however, the usual practice in educational research 
will be followed; the age group twelve through seventeen will be re- 
garded as the appropriate populauon for the secondary school. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL POPULATION 

The number of births in this country has increased greatly since the 
close of W orld War II. as will be discussed in more detail later. This 

. * L *-*; Eurwu U VS Cmtui of Population: >9}o. Vol. II. Characteristics 

of the Population. Pi I VS. Summary (Washington. D-CL: Government Priming 
Office, 1953). Chap. c. Table t r*. 
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sharp increase in potential secondary school population now confronts 
our schools. Early in the 1950's about 2,250,000 children reached second- 
ary school age each year, then the number edged up to 2,750,000 after 
the middle of the decade, and now it is about 5 ,600,000 per year. Our 
youth population, twelve through seventeen, now comprises almost 10 
per cent of the total population of this country’. 

The ratio of youth to the total population of this country has under- 
gone a significant change in the last half century. In 1 goo, children and 
youth under twenty years of age constituted 444 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation; in 1950 only 34.1 per cent. Conversely, in igoo only 17.8 per 
cent of the population was forty-five years of age and over, but in 1950 
the percentage teas 28.4. In 1900, there were 862 children and adolescents 
under twenty years of age for every 1,000 adults between the ages of 
twenty and sixty-four, but in 1950 the ratio was only 591 to i,ooo. This 
means, on one hand, that there are proportionately more adults now, 
so they should be better able to carry the financial load for educating 
youth; on the other hand it means that the young adults finishing school 
now must compete with a relatively larger group of older, more experi- 
enced workers for jobs and advancements. 

Of further significance to educators is the fact that youth are not 
distributed among the states in the same proportion as is the adult popu- 
lation. Consequently, the task of supporting schools is not equally dis- 
tributed in terms of load. 

NUMBER OF YOUT1I AGED la-17 
RECION PER I .OOO ADULTS AGED 20-C | 

Northeast 126 

Nonhccntral 143 

South 183 

West 134 

The adult population of the southern states needs to provide second- 
ary schools for almost 50 per cent more youth proportionately than do 
the adults residing in the northeastern states. 

In the country as a whole, among youth, boys slightly outnumber 
girls, although in the total adult population women slightly outnumber 
men. One in eight is a member of a nonwhite race. Most of them are 
Negro, although a small part are Indian, Japanese, or Chinese. The 
proportion of Negro youth in the age group twehc through seventeen is 
somewhat higher than the proportion of Negroes in the total population. 

Some significant changes have taken place during the past half 
century in the urbanization of this country. We have long since ceased 
to be an agrarian culture, but the movement to urban areas has been an 
astounding phenomenon of American life. This shift in living condi- 
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,i„„, lut, mujur dptilimncc (or educational planning in .hi, country 
Orh about 20 per cent of the south in thi, country actually lice on 
[atm,; another r'rro 2 5 per cenr lire in village, and small fu nder 
2 -oo in population or in the open country, but not on farms. Betrseen 5, 
and Co per cent of then, lire in urban area,, that i,. in due, oyer 2,500 in 
population or in the rrrbam.ed areas surrounding large cues. More- 



Almost An Youth in Aroma Enroll in Xu Secondary Schools. Pupils attend- 
ing our high schools represent a great range of abilities, interests, needs, socio- 
economic statuses, aspirations, and motivational drives. (Courtesy of the Seattle 
Public Schools.) 


over, about 40 per cent of our south live in urban areas oC 50,000 popu- 
lation or more, the other urbanites living in towns between 2,500 and 
50,000 In population. One of every five )outh in this country lives in a 
huge metropolitan area of 1,000,000 population or more. The tendency 
for our population to migrate to the city is further illustrated by the 
fact that slightly more than two thirds of our adult population, twenty 
>ears of age and over, live in urban areas of 2,500 population or more. 
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with the migration heaviest to the larger cities. This movement of the 
adult population from rural areas to the dties is a fact that secondary 
educators must take into account in planning programs of education for 
this country'. 3 


MOBILITY OF THE YOUTH POPULATION 

The moving about of the American people is, of course, a social 
phenomenon apparent to any of us. Teachers all know too well the 
problems involved when pupils change schools during the term. Census 
data give us considerable insight into this problem. Of the fourteen 
through seventeen age group, 81.9 per cent bred in the same house in 
March, 1956, as they did a year previously; but for the eighteen- and 
nineteen*year-old group the figure decreases to only 70.2 per cent. 4 

Many of the youth who moved during the year made only short 
motes. Keeping in mind that only 18.0 per cent of all youth between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen moved at all, two thirds of those who 
moved, or I2.a of the total age group, remained in the same county, which 
probably means in the same city or town. Many of these boys and girls 
who were enrolled in school probably remained in their same school. 
But 5.8 per cent of the fourteen through seventeen age group and 10.6 
per cent of the eighteen- and nineteen-year-old group migrated to a dif- 
ferent county, but more frequently than not remaining in the same 
state. From this it would seem probable that not more than one second- 
ary school pupil in twenty will change schools during the year. Of course, 
some high schools are more seriously affected in this respect than others, 
such as those located in rapidly growing residential areas. 

Another interesting aspect of population mobility is revealed by 
census figures which show the percentage of young people, aged ten 
through nineteen, who were born in the state in which they resided in 
1950. The highest ratio of native-born was in the south central area of 
the United States (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas). Almost 18 of every 20 children in 
this age group living in those states were bom in their respective states. 
On the other hand, only about it of every 20 persons ten to nineteen 
years of age living in the Pacific region (Washington, Oregon, and 
California) were bom in their state of residence. In the Rocky Mountain 

•These findings are based on the U-S. Census Reports, and estimates issued from 

*U 5 . Bureau of the Census, Mobility of the Population of the United 5 tatet: 
March to /pji (Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-io, No. 75; Washington, D.C_- Government Printing Office. March i*. 1957), Tabic 3. 
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region, the percentage is 68.6. For the remainder of the United States 
about 17 of esery 20 young persons aged ten through nineteen are living 
in the state in which the) is ere bom. 

M SRtTAtL STATUS OF YOUTH 

Almost even one is ass-are that a marked change in the age at which 
mans )oung people marry has occurred in recent years. The percentage 
of young people t\s-ent)-one >ears of age who ss-ere married at the 
time of each decennial census is as folloivs: 

YEAR MARRED 

Males Females 

1950 sgo Vo 59-3"° 

1940 18-7 44-5 

1950 >9-7 45-* 

igio 21-0 45-8 

1910 16.2 43-5 

It is estimated that in 1956, on!) 0.3 per cent of the males between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen were married, but 6.1 per cent of the 
females in this age group ss-ere married: of the eighteen- and nineteen- 
scar-olds, 8.2 per cent of the males ss-ere married, as ss-ere 32.9 per cent of 
the females. In the age group of twenty through twenty-four years, 50.4 
j»er cent of the males ssere married, as were C9.7 per cent of the females. 5 
These percentages are somewhat higher than the) ssere in 1950, a fact 
known to most educators. This increase in the marriage rates among 
soung people has created some problems for secondary school educators, 
and has gisen rise to some important social issues. 

EMPLOS SIENT STATUS OF SOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS 

Almost one bo) in eser) four {23.0 per cent) aged sixteen and seven- 
teen enrolled in school in 1950 was in the labor force, as defined in the 
census. The labor force includes any one who during the sveek preceding 
the taking of the census worked for pay, worked for at least fifteen hours 
a week without pay in the family business or on the family farm, was 
seeking work of cither of these two types, or was a member of the armed 
forces. In terms of this definition 13.6 per cent of the boys in school aged 
fourteen and fifteen were 3lso in the labor force, as were 30.0 per cent of 
all eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds. Many- of the younger boys probably 
were newsboys, or did odd jobs. Some of the older youth were college 

»U 5 Bums ot che Omul. Marital Siatui and Family Status: March, t 9i 6 (Cur- 
rent Population Report*. Populat.on ChancteriH.es. Series P-ao, No. 72: Washington, 
Cot eminent Punting Office, December *1, 195G). Table 1. 
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students. Employment, as defined here, was highest among farm youth 
and lowest among the youth who live in towns under 2,500 or in the 
country, but not on farms. Few girls under eighteen were in the labor 
force, although one girl in eight of the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
group fell in that classification. For the eighteen- and nineteen year-olds, 
23.1 per cent were in that group. 

Employment among youth not in school was, of course, much higher. 
Of such boys sixteen and seventeen years of age, 73.0 per cent were in the 
labor force, as were 86.8 per cent of those eighteen and nineteen years of 
age. One third of the girls (33.4 per cent) aged sixteen and seventeen and 
52.4 per cent aged eighteen and nineteen were in the labor force in 1950. 


Enrollment and Attendance in Secondary Schools 

Now that some of the pertinent facts about the youth of this nation 
have been analyzed, we are ready to look at the secondary schools them- 
selves to see to what extent youth enroll in school and continue on until 
graduation. Is secondary education in this country universal? Do all 
adolescents enter secondary school? How many of them graduate? Who 
drops out and why? How does enrollment in school now compare to that 
of earlier years? If secondary school teachers and administrators are to 
plan intelligently and adequately, they should have information on such 
problems. These are questions that will be considered in this section. 

Figures for the entire nation will be presented here, but conclusions 
based on national data may be misleading when applied to a local situa- 
tion; hence it is essential that the staff members of each school system 
collect and analyze carefully data on enrollment and continuance in 
school for their community so that appropriate plans may be made for 
the development of adequate programs of secondary education for a 
particular locality. Data presented in this chapter help to suggest a 
picture of the situation in general, and they should also suggest to 
secondary school workers some of the types of data that might well be 
obtained for the local school system as a basis for intelligent planning. 
The important question is. Are the secondary schools of your community 
educating all American youth? 


NUMBER ENROLLED 

During the school year 1957—1958, it is estimated that 14,540,000 
pupils were enrolled in the secondary schools of this country, grades 
7 through 12, public and private. For the past half century and longer, 
enrollments in secondary school have increased phenomenally. Table 4 
gives the total number enrolled decennially from the school year 1899- 
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™ ,939-910 and alternate year, thereafter. Since .900 enrollment, 

in the junior high school grade, have increased almost lour fold, but it t, 
in the upper grade, of the secondary school that the gam, have been 
enormous. More than fifteen time, a, many pupil, were enrolled in the 
senior high school grades in 1957-195 8 25 in >699-1900. 


TABLE 4 

Enrollment t in Secondary School Grades, 
1899-I9OO to ! 95"/-* 958 


YEAR 

ENROLLMENTS 

IN GRADES 7. 8, 9 a 

ENROLLMENTS 

INCRADES IO, 11, ,2 

TOTAL 


8.758.OOO 

5.782.OOO 

14,540.000 


8.187.OOO 

5,366.000 

13,553.000 

i953-»934 

6.978.OOO 

4.881.000 



6.709.OOO 

4.524.OOO 

11,233.000 


6,266,000 

4,406.000 

10.672,0 OO 

,947“!9 1® 

6,033.000 

4.362,000 

IO.395.OOO 

1915-1916 

6.071,000 

4.268,000 

IO.34t.OOO 

,943-« 944 

6.081,000 

4.097,000 

10,178,000 


6,574.000 

4.810,000 

11, 385, 000 

'939-, 91° 

6.855.000 

4.916.000 

ii.8oi,cxot 

»9*9-'93° 

6,200,000 

3.0*5.000 

9,2*5.000 

>919-1920 

3.999,000 

M89.OOO 

5.488.000 

1909-1910 

3.01 1,000 

636.000 

3.647,000 

1899-1900 

2.4*5.000 

383.OOO 

2.808,000 


•Adjusted 10 include last six years of schooling in states that maintained only 
an elcsen-gTadc system during some of these yean 
* Based on estimates 

Note: In these data, all pupils enrolled in gTades 7 and 8 are classified as part of 
the secondary school population even though these grades mas be organized as a part of 
the elementary school. Distribution as to junior or senior high school levels for pupils 
enrolled in private and parochial schools and nonregular public schools is made in 
same ratio as pupils in regular public schools are distributed. 

Source • Ui. Office of Education. Statistics of Stale School Systems and Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, for years listed (Washington, D.Cr Government Printing Office), 
except 1957-1938 figures based on "43 Million and More." School Life, 40:5-7 (October, 
'937)- 


Roughly, the number enrolled in the upper division of the second- 
ary school doubled each decade from 1900 to 1930, with an additional 
gain of over 60 per cent from 1930 to 1940. After reaching a peak in 
* 939 -> 94 0 - enrollments dropped off considerably thereafter because of 
decreased birth rates in the 1930*$ and because of war conditions. But the 
number has been increasing in recent years and a new high in secondary 
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school enrollments will be set each year from now on for at least the 
foreseeable future, as will be discussed in a later section. All of the states 
maintained twelve-grade systems of schooling beginning in >951-1952, but 
for earlier years the figures are adjusted to include grade 6 in those states 
that had only an eleven-grade system in any of those years. 

The necessity of studying the local situation as a basis for sound 
planning is illustrated by these figures. Even though enrollments for 
the country as a whole declined over a million during the period from 
*959~*94° *° 1949-195°. some states actually gained pupils in the 
secondary schools. For example, enrollments in public secondary schools, 
grades 9 through 12, increased during that decade in California by 
38,000 pupils, and in Florida by 19,000. Interestingly, a number of 
southern states show marked gains during this period. Enrollments in 
Alabama increased 24,000; in Georgia, 21,000; and in Tennessee, 12,000. 
But some states showed large losses in pupil population during the same 
period. New York, for example, enrolled 172,000 fewer pupils in 
1949-1950 than it did ten years earlier; Pennsylvania dropped from 
545-95* *° 4 0 7,959: Illinois lost over 93,000 pupils. 

Although total enrollments have increased for the country as a 
whole during the period since 1949-1950, five states — Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island — had fewer pupils 
enrolled in their public high schools in 1953-1954 *han they did in 
1949-195°. The rate of increase, as would be expected, varied greatly 
among the other states. If we were to study individual communities, we 
would find great variation in the rate of decline in the previous decade 
and of increase in the years since 1950. Boom towns, such as those lo- 
cated in the winter resort areas of Florida, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California, or those in which a new industry or military base is built, 
have faced serious problems in providing enough facilities for secondary 
school pupils; other systems have vacant rooms or have converted 
secondary schools to elementary schools. Obviously, each community 
must study its own situation as a basis for planning. 

TO WHAT EXTENT DO ADOLESCENTS ATTEND SCHOOL? 

Even though high school enrollments ha\e grown by leaps and 
bounds since 1900, we still do not have universal secondary education 
in this country. Two methods may be used to gain an insight into the 
universality of secondary school attendance. One method utilizes data on 
school attendance from the census, and the other uses school enrollments 
taken from the biennial surveys of education. Data from both sources 
will be used here, in order to give a complete picture. 

Percentage attending school. Questions on school attendance have 
been included in the forms used by enumerators in taking the official 
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Umicil Stiles Census since 1300. Table 5 presents information [torn this 
source for the census yem from .500 to 1930 and also estimates based 
on a sum-, made in the fall of 1956. Until 1930 the census data did not 
dis.il) the pupils by age according to the grade or even lerel of sdtool 
attendance: lienee the figures in Table 5 simply shore the percentage of all 
youth rrho were enrolled in school, regardless oi whether or not tl was a 
secondary school. 

TABLE 5 

Percentage of Youth Lnrolled in School, 

1900 to J956 


ACE 

1900 

1910 

1920 

>93° 

'9It> 

1950 

»95 6# 

12 years J 


898 

93* 

97« 

95 5 

95 9 1 

99 * * 

798* 

83 8 

9*5 

9G.5 

9I- 8 

959/ 

.3 J 


812 

86.3 

9*-9 

0*-5 

91-81 

964) 



68$ 

7*9 

84.7 

87.6 

9M/ 


4' 8 

50G 

30.8 

C6.J 

7G2 

S°0l 

78- 4 

I 


35 3 

34-6 

47-9 

Go g 

G8.f J 

'8 1 


**■6 

21 7 

30.7 

364 

39-81 

35-4 


*» 7 

• 4-1 

•3 8 

19.8 

209 

*4-7 J 

» 1 



83 

»3» 

«*5 

‘7-0 1 

12-8 

21 to >4 

a 

* 


59 

5-« 

>»-8J 


• Estimated. 

• Includes ages 10 to 14. 

• Includes ages 10 to 13. 

'Data not available 

Sources- VS Bureau of the Census, VS. Census of Population: /950, Vol. II. Character- 
lilies of the Population, l*t I. US. Summary. Chap. C. Table no; Population: j 900, 
Pt. II. p. xov (Washington, D C.: Gosernment Printing Office, 1555 and 1901). and \ 
School Enrollment October 19)6 (Current Population Report*. Population Character- » 
nut*. Senes P-so, No. 74; Washington. DC: Cos cm men t printing Office, April 30, v 
1937). Table B 


In the census a person was asked if he had attended school during a 
specified period. In 1900, the period was any time during the preceding , 
calendar year; in 1910, 1920, and 1930 it was the period since the pre- , 
ceding September; in 1940 it was the period from March t until the . 
census was taken, presumably in April; and in 1950 it was the period j 
from February t until the census was taken In April. In the survey made 
in October, 1956, on which the estimates for that year are based, the, 
person was asked if he had been enrolled in school at any time during 1 
the current school term or school year. Such figures may be slightly, 
higher, especially in the older age groups, than they would have been*' 
in the following April, after some pupils had dropped out of school. Also, \ 
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the percentages may be a little higher than census figures would be be- 
cause the *956 survey excludes from the study institutional populations 
and members of the armed services. The data were not analyzed by in- 
dividual years of age in 1900 and 1956; hence age levels are grouped for 
these years. 

The figures show that during this entire period enrollment in school 
•was nearly universal for twelve- and thirteen-year-olds The difference in 
defining school attendance may account for the slight drop in the per- 
centages for 1940 and 1950. The huge increase in high school attendance 
during this period is reflected in the ratio of fourteen- through seventeen- 
year-olds enrolled in school. According to the 1956 estimates, almost all 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds were attending school, although they may 
not have been attending a secondary school. Even three of every four 
boys and girls sixteen and seventeen years of age were attending school. 
Another interesting trend, revealed by the table, was the substantial 
increase since 1940 in the percentage of young adults who attended school. 
The 1956 study shows that the percentage of eighteen- and nineteen-year- 
olds enrolled in an educational institution of some sort also continued to 
edge up. 

Attendance by grade level. Information on the grade in which pupils 
were enrolled was made available in the J950 census. Table 6 
gives this information for the adolescent age group. Most secondary 
school educators accept twelve to seventeen as the appropriate age group 


TABLE 6 

Percentage of Youth Enrolled in Various 
Levels of School, 1950 



NOT 

ELEMENTARY 

JUNIOR MICH 

SENIOR HIGH 


ACE 

ENROLLED 

SCHOOL 

SCHOOL (7-9) 

SCHOOL (10-12) 

COLLECE 


4.1 

53-* 

405 

0.2 



4.1 

22.6 

70-1 

0.8 




109 

76.4 

5-6 



8.6 

60 

45.1 

38.3 

0.1 

ID 



Lfi.tr, 

Vb n 

O.SL 



*•7 

5-7 

56-9 

2.2 

|8 

60 * 

0.6 

1.6 

25. 1 

*2-2 



o-i 

0-7 

8.0 

> 5-5 


82.1 

0.4 

0.6 

36 

>3-3 


83.2 

0.3 

0.7 

*•3 

8-4 


ot the Census, US. Census of Population: 1950. Vol. 11 . Character- 

of the Population, ft. t. VS. Summary (W'ashingto 
Office, 1953)- Chap. C, Tables no and ns. 

n, DC.: Gosemment Printing 
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for the secondary schools, grades 7-12. Thus at first glance, considerable 
retardation would be apparent from Table 6, but it must be remembered 
that the census is taken in April, so these pupils were generally seven to 
eight months younger when they entered their respecihe grades at the 
beginning of the school year. Nevertheless. the table shows that drop outs 
begin to be heavy when the youngsters reach sixteen. Almost one third 


TABLE 7 

Percentage of Persons 14 through i 7 Years of Age Enrolled 
in School. October. 1956 and 1930, and April, 1940 


OVTE AND SEX 

PER CENT ENROLLED, 14 TO 1 

TOTAL WHITE 

7 VEARS OF ACE 

NO*« WHITE 

Total 


All schools 


1956 (October) 

88.* 

89 * 

B:.* 

*93° (October) 

8S-4 

8-1-4 

75-5 

1940 (April) 

79-3 

80.7 

68.* 

Male 




1056 (October) 

89.1 

9«>* 

81.3 

1950 (October) 

»4-4 

85.0 

79 3 

«<Ho( April) 

78 9 

803 

65-9 

Female 




1956 (October) 

87 3 

83.* 

81.1 

1930 (October) 

8*3 

83 7 

7*-9 

>91° (April) 

797 

809 

704 


High School (Grades 9-12) 

1936 (October) 

75-4 

78.0 

57-6 

•93° (October) 

03.6 

71 6 

•156 

1910 (April) 

57-° 

608 

*7.6 

Sourer 1‘j. Curran of the Census School Enrollment October i$$6 (Current Popula- 

tioo Reports. Population Characteristics, Senes r 20. No. 7,; Washington, D C„- Cornu- 

men t Printing Office. April 30. 1937). Tabic E- 



of the boys and girls who were between seventeen and eighteen in April, 
1950 were not attending a regular school of any kind. Only two fifths 
of the eighteen -year-olds were attending school, although many of them 
may have already graduated from high school. 

The 1956 survey of school attendance sheds some further light on 
this subject. Table 7 presents data on school attendance for all persons 
fourteen through seventeen years of age. The increase during this brief 
span of years in the percentage of youth of high school age who attended 
school at any level is highly significant. Particularly is this true of those 
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who attend the high school, grades 9 through 12. The increase in the 
proportion of nonwhites attending school has been the greatest. 

Ratio of enrollment to population. In analyzing secondary school 
attendance, educators frequently compare enrollments in secondary 
schools with the total jouth population of the appropriate age groups. 
Table 8 utilizes this method, showing the ratio between enrollment in 

TABLE 8 

Percentage Enrollment in Secondary Schools of Youth of 
Appropriate Age Groups, 1900-19)6 


SCHOOL LEVEL 

1900 

1910 

1920 

*93° 

'91° 

•95° 

'95® * 

I. Junior High School 








(Grades 7, 8, 9) 4 

Total Youth, Aged 12-14 

100.0 

tooo 

1000 

1000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Enrolled in Public Schools 

46.1 

49-' 

58.1 

78.2 

8G.2 

83 5 

85-3 

Enrolled in Private Schools 

49 

53 

5-3 

8.1 

8-7 

1 1.1 

'3-8 

Total Enrolled in School 

11. Senior High School 

5«-o 

H-4 

63-4 

86.3 

91-9 

546 

99 ' 

(Grades to, it, it) 

Total Youth. Aged 15—17 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

1000 

100.0 

Enrolled in Public Schools 

6-5 

9-7 

*3-' 

39 9 

62.7 

C2.3 

68.. 

Enrolled in Private Schools 

2.1 

2.1 

3-' 

36 

4-9 

7.6 

9-4 

Total Enrolled in School 

8-1 

11.8 

26.2 

435 

67.6 

C99 

77-5 

III. Total Secondary School 








(Grades 7-12) 

Total Youth, Aged it-17 

1000 

100.0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100.0 

roo.o 

Enrolled in Public Schools 

sf. r» 

29.7 

4* -5 

59-3 

74-4 

73* 

77-5 

Enrolled in Private Schools 

35 

3-7 

4.2 

59 

G.8 

93 

it.8 

Total Enrolled in School 

3°' 

33-4 

45-7 

65 2 

8t.2 

82.5 

893 


•Based in part on estimate* 

‘Sixth grade in a few states that had only an eleven grade system in some of these 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Population, Census of the United Slates for the 
years listed; estimates for i«r> 6; U-S Office of Education, Statistics of Stale School Sys- 
tems, school enrollments for years listed (Washington. DC: Government Printing 
Office). 


each lex el of the secondary school and the total population of the 
appropriate age group. To assure accuracy in interpretation it should 
be pointed out that this table does not show the percentage of each age 
group enrolled in the corresponding grade. That was shown for 1950 in 
Table 6. Rather, enrollment figures as reported by the United States 
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Office of Education are divided by the total number of youth of the 
appropriate age, as given in the census reports. Some pupils may have 
enrolled in more than one school, thus counting more than once. In- 
flation of the figures due to this fact is undoubtedly small. However, 
retardation does affect the figures. For example, Table 6 shows that in 
1950 9 1 4 P cr cent °* lhe fifteen-year-olds attended school, 80.9 of the 
sixteen-) ear-olds, and 68.2 per cent of the seven teen -year-olds. The 
weighted average for this group of pupils aged fifteen to seventeen who 
attended school is 80.2 per cent. Yet Table 8 shows that enrollment in 
grades 10-12 was only 699 per cent of that age group. Part of this dif- 
ference is due, as explained previously, to the fact that enrollments are 
as of the end of the school year and population as of April of the census 
year, but our assignment of appropriate grade levels is based on the 
beginning of the school year. Thus, when we say that fourteen-year-olds 
should be in the ninth grade, we mean pupils who were fourteen in 
September of that year. 

However, Table 8 is still very helpful to us in understanding the 
situation, for it shows reasonably well the number of youth who reached 
certain levels of schooling. For the earlier years of this century, Tables 5 
and 8 taken together show much greater retardation of pupils than is 
true now. In 1910, for example, according to the United States Census, as 
shown in Table 5. 51.2 per cent of the fifteen- through seventeen-year- 
olds were attending school, jet the biennial survey of education shows 
(Table 8) that enrollment in grades 10 through 12 was only 11.8 per cent 
of the total population of this age group. 

In spite of the limitations of the data. Table 8 nevertheless portrays 
even more vividly the tremendous expansion in secondary school at- 
tendance, as well as the extent to which youth now attend secondary 
school. In 1956, enrollment in the junior high school grades was esti- 
mated to be only 0.9 per cent less than the total population of the ap- 
propriate age. And enrollment in the senior high school grades was 77.5 
per cent of the proper age group. In 1900 it was only 8.4 per cent, and 
even as recently as 1930 enrollment in grades 10 through 12 was less 
than half of the appropriate age population (43.5 per cent). The census 
figures for that year (Table 5), however, show that 6G.3 per cent of the 
fifteen- through seventeen-year-old group were enrolled in school at some 
level. Vi seems quite obvious, therefore, that some ol the increase in upper 
secondary school enrollments in the past two decades or so is due to a 
reduction in the rate of retardation, since the discrepancy between these 
two sets of the data in 195° is not nearly as large. 

These data, considered together, are inspiring, for in the United 
States the enrollments in the secondary schools in 1956 were equal to 89.3 
per cent ol all the potential youth population of that age group. No 
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other country in the world approaches such a universality of secondary 
education for all youth. Secondary school teachers and administrators 
indeed have a tremendous responsibility in providing for these millions 
of youth an education of maximum worth for each pupil enrolled. 


Continuance of Pupils in Secondary School 

Even though the great majority of youth are enrolled in school, and 
enrollment in the secondary school is a very high percentage of the youth 
population of the appropriate ages, the figures reveal that not all youth 
complete the program of secondary education. This section will present 
data on the amount of schooling which youth obtain and the extent to 
which they graduate from high school. An analysis of those youth who 
drop out prior to graduation will also be made. 


HIGHEST LEVEL OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED 

Insight into the extent to which youth complete the secondary school 
is provided by the 1950 census and surveys published since then in 
tabulations that show the highest grade of school completed. The grade 
lescls attained by the population in 1950 are shown in Table 9 for all 
youth and young adults aged eighteen through twenty-four by each year of 
age and for the age group twenty-five through twenty-nine and all per- 
sons twenty-five years of age and over. If this tabic is used in conjunc- 
tion with Table 6 we can obtain a good understanding of school attain- 
ments d our youth population. 

Disregarding the eighteen-year-olds, since Table G shows that 39.8 
per cent of them were still enrolled in school, and assuming that all |>er- 
sons who attended college were high school graduates, somewhat more 
than a half of the young people from nineteen through twenty-nine yean 
of age in 1950 had completed high school. The median year of schooling 
was 12.1 grades for all of these age groups. Even though 9.1 per cent of 
those nineteen years of age in 1950 were still enrolled in elementary or 
secondary schools, 52.7 per cent had graduated from high school. Of the 
twenty-year-olds, 4.6 per cent of whom were still enrolled in the common 
schools, 5j.a per cent had completed high school. 

The Current Population Survey conducted in March, 1957, gives us 
later, although less detailed, information on the le\c! of schooling of the 
population. This information is presented in Table 10. The data show 
an almost astounding increase between the years 1950 and 1957 in the 
percentage of youth who had graduated from high school, a fact already 
indicated by Table 8. In 1950, 51.7 per cent of young adults from tsventy- 
five through twenty-nine years of age had completed the twelfth grade; 
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in ,957 the figure was 59-7 P" cent. In 1950. bem 50 9 to 51 */" cent of 
the population in the age groups between 20 and 21 fears had graduated 
from high school; in r<J57. 6=5 [>" cent of the entire age group had 
completed that lesel of schooling. 


TABLE 9 

Percentage of Youth and Young Adult I and All Persons 
35 Years of Age and Over According to Highest 
Levels of Schooling Completed, 1950 


LEVEL COMPLETED ACE 

>8 

>9 

so 

21 

22 

*3 

*4 

25 YEARS 
13-29 ANDOVER 

I. Elementary School Only 










Leu than six grades 

34 

5* 

5.6 

55 

57 

5-9 

6.0 

9-3 

199 

Six grades 

*7 

*6 

*7 

2.7 

2-8 

2.8 

2.8 



11. Junior High School Only 










Less than three grades 

»3‘ 

'*7 

*3-4 

14.0 

•4-5 

‘4-4 

‘4-* 

154 

27.0 

AH three grades (7-9) 

80 

7-' 

6.9 

7 1 

7-3 

7-5 

7-* 

6.4 

5-9 

111 Senior High School 










Less than three grades 

3‘- 6 

•7-9 

•5* 

>49 

■ 5-* 

16.1 

16.7 

150 

11.0 

Graduated (Grade 12) 

33* 

S 9 -i 

36.9 

35-4 

33-7 

3*-4 

3*-7 

31* 

202 

IV College 










Some college 

4-» 

•3-3 

, 0. 5 

156 

‘37 

‘*4 

11. » 

100 

7-* 

Four years or more 


°3 

08 

2.6 

49 

6-3 

7 * 

7-5 

6.0 

Per cent completing high 










school 

57 3 

5*7 

54* 

536 

5*3 

5'-‘ 

5°-9 

5>-7 

334 

Median year of school 










completed 

**-4 


12.1 

,*•* 

12. t 

12.1 

12.1 

1*1 

93 


Sole- Total doe* not equal 100 per cent: some did not report year of school com- 
pleted. 


Source. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 17 -S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Char- 
actcmtici of the Population, Pi I. fS. Summarj (tVashmglcm, DC-: Gotcrmnenl 
Printing Office. 1935). Chap. C, Tables 114 and 115. 


If the 1957 survey is an accurate picture of the situation, and studies 
of reliability show that it is, and this trend to remain in school has con- 
tinued since then, we can conclude that about two of every three young 
people today complete a secondary school program. This is almost un- 
believable, certainly to those of us who remember the large numbers of 
youth who dropped out of secondary school in earlier years. 

Even though we as Americans can take great pride in such an ac- 
complishment, we must keep in mind that one youth in three still does not 
complete a high school education. In fact, according to the 1957 survey. 


;6 
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TABLE II 

Percentage of Youth Aged tz-sy Enrolled in School and 
Median Year of School Completed by Xmeteen-Year-Olds, by States, spyo 


PER CENT 

STATE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 


Utah 

California 

Washington 

Nevada 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Montana 

Connecticut 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Illinois 

New York 

Oklahoma 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Vermont 

Florida 

Maine 

South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Rhode Island 
Delaware 
New Mexico 
Maryland 

Missouri 
Louisa na 


91 1 
93 7 
93<> 
9*-7 
4 

9*4 

91.6 
gi.G 
9' 5 
9'-‘ 
go.8 

90.7 
906 
9° -4 
90a 

90.1 
900 
899 

89.8 

89.7 

897 

897 
896 
89 s 
885 
88.3 

87.7 
87.6 

87.2 
865 
863 
859 
855 
8 5-4 
852 
854s 


ED tCN YEAR OF SCHOOL 
PLETED BY 1 9 - YEAR-OLDS 
ALE FEMALE 


ISO 



'2-3 


1-9 

1.5 

1.9 

‘-9 


10.7 

11.3 


123 

12.3 

12.3 


12.3 

11 3 
123 
'*•3 
'*•3 

'*•4 

ia-3 

‘*•3 

12.J 

12 2 
I23 
,2 -4 
12-4 

12.3 

12.3 
12. 3 

12.3 
11.6 

12.3 
12.3 


12.3 
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TABLE 11 (continued) 


STATE 

PER CENT 

ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 

MEDIAN VEAR 

COMPLETED BY 1 

MALE 

OF SCHOOL 

19-YEAR-OLDS 

FEMALE 

West Virginia 

84-9 

10 6 

M 4 

Arizona 

8 4-4 

JO 9 

1 1.2 

North Carolina 

84-4 

100 

n.i 

Alabama 

842 

9-6 

10.6 

Texas 

84.O 


12.0 

Virginia 

84.O 

io -5 

11.5 

Tennessee 

83.6 

IO.Q 

IO.7 

Mississippi 

83 5 

9 ® 

ID. I 

Arkansas 

83-4 

99 

,0 -9 

Alaska 

82.8 

11. 1 

99 

Georgia 

81.5 

93 

10.6 

South Carolina 

80/) 

9 -» 

100 

Kentucky 

77 -* 

9-5 

106 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, US. Census of Population : ipjo, Vol. II, Character- 
istics of the Population (Washington, DC. Government Printing Office, 193s), Chap. C 
for each state. Tables 6a and 64, except Tables 36 and 38 for Alaska. 


As is to be expected from these data, the extent of schooling also 
showed considerable variation. But in more than half of the states, over 
50 per cent of the young people had completed more than twelve 
grades of school. 

Even greater diversity in the extent to which youth are enrolled 
in school exists among large cities. Table 12 lists the ten highest and 
ten lowest ranking cities of too.ooo or more population in the per- 
centage of sixteen-year-olds enrolled in school in 1950. The range is from 
6G.5 per cent in Fall River, to 97.4 per cent in Pasadena. Six of the ten 
top-ranking cities are in California and all except one are in states on 
the West Coast, Table 13 gives the median year of school completed in 
1950 by all persons twenty-five through twenty-nine years of age in the 
highest and lowest ranking cities of 1 00,000 or more population. It reveals 
that in Berkeley half of the males of this age group had completed at 
least three years of college, while in New Bedford half of the males had 
completed less than two years of high school. It will be noted that a 
number of the high-ranking cities are seats of famous universities. 

Tables 11, 12, and 13 are presented, not to discredit any state or city, 
but rather to illustrate some of the problems confronting educators. What 
factors stimulate and encourage a large part of the youth of a community 
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Retention in large cities. A thorough and comprehensive study of 
withdrawal was made by school officials in fourteen large cities of over 
soo.ooo population in cooperation with the United States Office of Edu- 
ction. 6 A uniform method of pupil accounting was developed not only 
so that accurate and reliable data could be gathered but so that the re- 
sults should be comparable for all fourteen systems. The study took ac- 
count of all changes in the membership of the class under investigation — 
the class that entered the high schools of these cities as ninth-graders in 
the fall of 1951, Withdrawals were classified as involuntary and voluntary. 
The former constituted withdrawals for reasons over which the school 
presumably has little or no control — physical disability, uneducability, 
draft into the Armed Forces, death, institutionalization, or “whereabouts 
unknown " Voluntary withdrawal included those who dropped out for 
reasons over which the school has some control, such as entering era- 
plovment, being needed at home, enlisting in Armed Forces, marrying, 
dropping out without reason, or being unable to adjust. The study took 
account of pupils who transferred out of or into the school, and the base 
figure used to calculate rate of withdrawal was adjusted accordingly. 
Figure 3 shows the net effect of withdrawals on the class that entered the 
high schools of these fourteen dties as freshmen in September, 1951. 
This studs covered between 150,000 and 300.000 pupils, including trans- 
fers in and out of the schools Group B dties included New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 

This study shows that in eleven large cities of 200,000 to 1,000,000 
in population, 62 9 per cent of the pupils who entered the ninth grade 
in 1951, excluding transfers out of the school, were still in school by 
the end of the fourth year. In the three largest dties, 51.7 per cent re- 
mained by the end of the fourth year. The per cent in school at the end 
of each school year, by sec, is as follows: 
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The high dropout me o[ bo;, in the largest cities should be dis- 
tutbtng to educators. Less than half ol the entering group „[ boss were 
sail in school at the end of four years. 

•David Segei and Osar J. Schwann. Retention in High SehooU in Lnrve Cities 
E °"' U " ,K! - **■ '* "■“"iusu.e. D C-- CesemBcist nM- . 




Figure a- Decrease in Membership During a Four- Year Period Due to 
Involuntary and Voluntary Withdrawals. Fourteen Large City School S)s- 
tems. (Source; Das id Segel and Oscar J. Schwann, Retention in High Schools 
in Large Cities.) 
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This study also gives us some additional insight into transfer. In 
the eleven school systems comprising the Group A dues, 21,939 pupils 
transferred in or out of the class under study during the four-year period. 
This is equivalent to 63.4 per cent of the 34.593 pupils in the initial 
nimh-grade class. However, only 5.792 pupils, or a number equal to 16.7 
per cent of the entering class, transferred out of the school system itself; 
the remainder represents transfers among schools in the same city, those 
who joined or left the group because of retardation or acceleration, and 
those who transferred into the group from other school systems. In the 
Group B cities, the number of transfers in and out of the study group 
during the four years was 59.889 pupils, equivalent to 58.3 per cent of the 
initial group. Those who transferred out of the school system completely 
numbered 12,740 during the entire four years, a number equal to 12.4 
per cent of the initial group. 

We have given considerable space to this study because it provides 
us with a very significant insight into dropout problems, and it illus- 
trates what school systems can do to study this problem. 

The St. Paul study. The St. Paul (Minnesota) school system made a 
somewhat similar study for all of the ten high schools in that city. The 
study covered pupils who entered the ninth grade in September, 1950, 
and hence would normally graduate in June, 1 95-j. T Pupils who enrolled 
in this class later were not included in the study, but those who trans- 
ferred, both within and without the system, were retained in the com- 
pilations. The study shows that only 23.3 per cent of these pupils 
dropped out of school during the entire four-year period, so that more 
than three of every four pupils entering the ninth grade in Saint Paul 
graduated from high school. The graduation rate for individual high 
schools, however, varied from 51.7 to gi.o per cent. The dropout rate 
among boys was considerably higher than that for girls. 

A most interesting phase of the study reports on acceleration and 
retardation of graduates and dropouts. In terms of the normal age for 
entering the ninth grade (13 years and 9 months to 14 years and 8 
months), 49.3 per cent of the dropouts were retarded from one to three 
or more years; only 16.9 per cent of the graduates were retarded at all. 
On the basis of a group intelligence test, the study reports the median 
intelligence quotient (I.Q.) of the dropouts was 93.6; of the graduates. 
102.1. Almost two fifths (39.3 per cent) of the dropouts had I.Q. scores 
below 90 , on the other hand 7.5 per cent had scores of 1 10 or above. 

Dropout w a small city school. An even better rate of retention is 
shown in a study of a somewhat smaller school. The Austin (Minnesota) 
Junior-Sen ior High School made a study of dropouts in the class that 


‘St. Paul Public Schools. [>ropout Study (Si. Paul: Office 
tional Education. Si. Paul Public Schools. i 935 ). 


of Secondary and Voca- 
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graduated in 1956. 8 Those residing in Austin were included in the study 
at the beginning o£ the seventh grade; those from rural areas when they 
entered at the ninth grade. Of a total of 417 pupils thus classified as 
members of the class that graduated in 1956, 351, or 84.2 per cent, grad- 
uated. Only 13.2 per cent of the pupils from the city proper dropped 
out; among the pupils from the rural areas it was 24.0 per cent. 

These reports simply illustrate the procedures being used today in 
many secondary schools to study the problems related to withdrawal from 
school. They could be multiplied many times over. In fact, a number 
of state departments of education consider the collection of such data 
to be so important that they have published manuals for use by the 
schools in conducting dropout studies. The most extensive and best- 
known one is published by the state of Illinois.® 

Factors associated with dropout. The reasons given by pupils them- 
selves and by school officials for withdrawal are well known. The list 
compiled in the St. Paul study is probably typical: 

Preferred work to school 

Not Interested in school 

Reason unknown 

Marriage 

Armed services 

Poor attendance 

Need money to help family 

Want spending money 

In correctional institution pan of time 

Work permit 10 

High school principals, in one extensive study, gate the following 
reasons for pupils’ withdrawal: 

Low intelligence 
Retardation 
Lure of a job 
Parental attitude 
Dislike of school 
Social maladjustment 
Broken homes 
Absence 11 

• Doron L. Waneit, Drop Out Study of the Class of rpyS, Austin Junior-Senior 
High School (Austin, Minn.: Austin Public Schools, 1956) 

•Charles M. Allen. How to Conduct the Holding Power Study of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program (rcr. ed.; Illinois Cumculum Program Bulletin No. s$: Spring- 
field. Ill : State Department of Public Instruction, 1955). 

"St. Paul Public Schools, op. cit. 

“New York State Education Department, Drop Outj.- The Cause and Cure 
(Albany: The Department, 1954). 
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A Varied Program of Secondary Education Is Necessary to Sene the Basic 
Educational Needs of AH Youth. An example of one aspect of such programs 
is illustrated bv this class in machine shop practice (Courtesy of the San 
Francisco Public Schools.) 


One of the most significant studies of factors associated with with- 
drawal from secondary school was made in Oregon . 12 On the basis of his 
analysis of the high school records of pupils who dropped out prior to 
graduation, of the recorded obsersations of teachers of these pupils, and 
of intersiews with the pupils themselves, Stuart lists these as the signifi- 
cant factors associated with dropout: 

School records 

Tardiness (nine or more) 

V ncx cused absences (tbitt or more) 

I Q. score of 90 or below 
Two years older than his grade group 
Failure of a required course 
Failure tn English 
Teachers' obsersations 
Easily discouraged 
Lack of initiative 


“Brett Randall Smart. -Factors in Voluntary Drop-Outs m Selected Pubb'c 
Secondary Schools in Oregon” (unpublished doctor's dissertation, University of Oregon, 
*9w>- 
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Lack of self-confidence 
Lack, of interest in school 
Failure to participate in class 
Sullen in class 
Irresponsible in class 
I'oor study habits 
Poor school spirit 
Pupil's own responses 

Expression of disinterest in school w ork 

Discussion relating to possible termination of school attendance 
Lack of encouragement to stay 
Expressed preference of work to school 

Many high school staffs have established programs for the reduction 
of pupil withdrawals. The factors listed above serve as a means of locat- 
ing potential dropouts. In an effort to hold in school those who could 
profit from its program, both counselors and teachers then take steps 
to work with the pupils who are exhibiting these tell-tale signals of 
incipient withdrawal. This does not necessitate the lowering of appro- 
priate standards of work for other pupils; rather, it is a matter of 
endeavoring to put into practice our basic belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. 


College Attendance by High School Graduates 
and the Manpower Problem 

Teachers Itave always been interested in the fullest possible de- 
velopment of the abilities and capacities of their pupils. One of the 
primary functions of public education in this country is to contribute 
to the fullest possible realization of the potentials of each boy and girl. 
As secondary school teachers we are greatly concerned about the kinds 
of careers our graduates choose and the uses to which they put their 
talents. In recent years our concern has been shared by many govern- 
ment officials, leaders in industry and business, college professors, and the 
parents of graduates. This nation is in the midst of a serious manpower 
shortage in many socially critical areas, and citizens arc looking to die 
schools to assist in correcting the situation. Let us explore this problem 
briefly. It merits more detailed study by the advanced student of edu- 
cation. 


COLLEGE ATTENDANCE BV HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

Tables 9 and 10 give us information about college attendance of 
American youth. In 1930 about 18 per cent of youth of the normal age 
group had entered college: for the twenty-one-y car-olds it was 18.2 per 
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cent; for the twenty-two-yeai-olds, 18.6; for the twenty-three-year-olds, 
18.7; and for the twenty-four-) ear-olds, 18.2 per cent. Some of these per- 
sons who had not entered college might have done so later, but the per- 
centage would probably not have been large. By 1957 * population 

survey of that date shows that slightly more than 20 per cent of all young 
adults, aged twenty through twenty-nine, had enrolled in college. In 
both tables, it will be noted that almost exactly one third of all high 
school graduates of a particular age group entered college. Attendance 
in college is defined by the Census Bureau as enrollment in an institu- 
tion that would lead to a college, university, or professional degree; at- 
tendance may be full time or part time, day or night. 

Several comprehensive studies of college attendance report about 
the same results. The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, in a very authoritative report published in 1954, for example, 
estimated that 20.2 per cent of the appropriate age group entered col- 
lege. 13 Three demographers from this commission, in another report, 
projected estimated enrollments to the year ig68-j9Gg. They believe that 
the percentage of high school graduates entering college will not in- 
crease during this period, so that the ratio of high school graduates who 
will enroll in college will stabilize at about 35 per cent. But they do 
estimate that the percentage of youth who will graduate from high 
school will increase, reaching 70 per cent by 19G8. Thus the ratio of 
youth in the total population who go to college, will, consequently, in- 
crease, approaching one fourth of the appropriate age group by that 
date. 11 

The Educational Testing Service, with the support of the National 
Science Foundation, made an extensive study of college plans and col- 
lege enrollment among twelfth-graders in public high schools in 1955. 
The study included over 35,000 twelfth grade students in 516 public 
schools located throughout the country. In a follow-up study of 6,369 
graduates from 99 of these high schools in February, 1956, the Service 
found that 36.4 per cent of the boys and 2y_j per cent of the girls, or 
31.8 per cent of the total group, had enrolled in college, either full time 
or part time. 1 * 

Four state-wide investigations of college attendance also provide 


"Commission on Human Resource* and Advanced Training. America's Resources 
of Specialized Talent (New York. Harper fc Brother*. >954). Table G-«. 

"Toby Oxtoby, Robert Mugge, and Daet Wolfle. “Enrollment and Graduation 
Tg-T) ' SCh °° 1 PhIV ' Sch °° l and (October ... 

"Educational Testing Service, r ackground Factors Relating to College Plans and 
H, ‘ h ^ -- 
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valuable information on this subject. Daughtry 18 made a study of col- 
lege attendance among the high school graduates of 1955 in Kansas. His 
study included 613 of 649 public and private high schools in that state 
and reports were received on 19.349 graduates. Of this number, 40.4 per 
cent enrolled in a college or university the next fall. Another G.o per 
cent entered nurses' training or business and trade schools. Among male 
graduates, college enrollment was 46.3 per cent; for females it was 31.3 
per cent. For high schools of over 475 enrollment, 50.1 per cent of their 
graduates enrolled in college the following fall; for high schools of 151 
to 475 enrollment, the percentage was 37.0; for high schools of Gt to 150 
enrollment it Was 3 j.o; and for high schools of Go pupils or less, college 
attendance was only 29.4 per cent. 

A similar study was made in Kentucky for graduates in iqjG. 17 Of 
22,575 graduates included in the study, 31.4 per cent enrolled in college 
the following fall. Attendance by graduates of white or integrated 
schools was 31.7 per cent and by graduates of Negro schools, 25.1 per 
cent. 

A New Hampshire study also covered the 195G graduates of the 
public and private secondary schools of that state. 18 Thirty-seven per 
cent of the public high school graduates enrolled in four-year or junior 
colleges the next fall, as did 32 per cent of the graduates of the accredited 
private academies. Among graduates of public schools of too or less 
enrollment, only ty per cent enrolled in a four-year college; for high 
schools of 101 to 300 enrollment, the figure was 22 per cent; and in high 
schools of over 300, it was 25 per cent. 

Undoubtedly the most comprehensive study of college attendance 
by the high school graduates of a state was that completed in Wisconsin 
by the staff of the School of Education or the University of Wisconsin 
under a research gram from the United States Office of Education. 1 ® The 
study included 34,151 graduates of Wisconsin high schools in the spring 
of 1957. or about 95 per cent of the number completing secondary school 
that year. 

The study showed that "About one-half of Wisconsin’s 1957 h’B* 1 
school graduates were continuing to some type of education beyond high 

u Atex A. IXSaghtrj, et Report on the Post-Graduation Activities of the tpjd 
Kansas High School Graduates (The Emporia Stale Research Studies, Vol. V. So. *; 
Emporia. Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College. 1956). 

“Kentucky Council on Public Higher Education. Ktntutky High Sc/100/ Graduates 
Who ll'rnt to College: 795 6 (Frankfort: The Council, 1937). 

“New Hampshire State Department of Education, A Report on Neur //<tnr/>i/iicc 
High School Graduates, Class 0/ June tf}6 (Concord: The Department, 1937). 

” Kenneth little, A State Wide Inquiry into Decisions of Eout/t About educa- 
tion Beyond High School (Madison: School of Education, Unncrsity of Wisconsin, 
September, 1938). 
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school." Relationships between college attendance and related back- 
ground factors are about the same as those established in other studies, 
although this investigation showed that "The extent of the education of 
the parents appeared to hate a stronger influence upon the decisions of 
their children than the occupation of the parent." 

From these studies and Irom census data, we may reasonably con- 
clude that about one third of all high school graduates enter college. 
This, then, becomes a major factor in planning the program and cur- 
riculum of the high school. Elsewhere this book discusses problems re- 
lated to college admission and the integration of the educational pro- 
gram in high school and college, but here the emphasis is on the fact 
that the whole problem of preparing high school pupils for college has 
taken on new dimensions in the last two decades. As secondary education 
became umsersal in the first quarter ol the twentieth century, only a 
small part of the student bods was interested in or planned to attend 
college Throughout the i geo's and 1930's in many schools not more 
than 10 to 20 per cent of the graduating class continued into college. 

The educators of that day made much of the fact that they had to 
plan a program for all pupils, not just for the small proportion who 
entered college, todav, educators must recognize that in many high 
schools, the college-bound group constitutes, in terms of future careen, 
the largest single component of the graduating class. In a very substan- 
tial proporuon of the high schools throughout the country, more than 
half of the graduating class enters college — in many schools it is three 
fourths to nine tenths of the class. If one adds other types of educational 
agencies, such as schools of nursing, schools of cosmetology, business and 
trade schools, and the like, the percentage seeking advanced education 
becomes even higher. To repeat, the problem of properly relating high 
school and college, integrating their programs so as best to educate each 
child, is undoubtedly one of the major responsibilities facing educators 
today. 


WHICH GRADUATES ATTEND COLLEGE? 

The characteristics of high school graduates who enter college are 
now quite well established by numerous studies- Only the more impor- 
tant /actors associated with college attendance will be reviewed here. 

Academic ability. As is to be expected, graduates who rank highest 
on intelligence tests and school marks enter college in much greater 
proportion than do those of lower ranks. In its significant study, the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Study, utilizing data 
from the tests gisen by the military services during World War II to 
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over 10,000,000 service men, estimates the percentages of high school gradu- 
ates of various intelligence levels who enter college to be as follows: 
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The Educational Testing Service survey of high school graduates of 
1955 gave the following results: 
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Sex. The data just listed 

point out another factor associated with 

college attendance: girls of equal ability levels do not enroll in as large 
a proportion as do boys. This fact is confirmed by other studies of college 

attendance. 8 * 


Family background. The occupation of the hihcr. the educational 

level attained by the parents, a 

nd the general cultural level of the family 


arc all significantly related to college attendance. These factors influence 
college attendance of the children in two ways: the financial ability of 

*■ President'! Commij'ion on Higher Fdutation, Higher F duration for American 
Democracy, Vol. II, F qua tiling end Expanding Individual Opportunity (Washington. 
ISCa Government VrinUng Oltire. »r*;9>. pp. 39-40. 
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the parents to send their children to college; and the influence of the 
general cultural and aspiration level ol the family on college attendance. 
The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training reports 
these relationships between occupation of the father and college attend- 
ance of the children- 

PERCENTAGE OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES OF 

fathir's occcpahon these parents WHO enter college 


Professional and semiprofessional 67 

Managerial 5° 

"White collar" (clerical, sales, sen ice) 48 

farmer 2 4 

Factors, craftsmen, unskilled, and the like zG 


In addition, it must be kept in mind that the same general relation- 
ship holds true for high school graduation itself; hence the percentage 
of all south whose parents fall in the "lower” occupational groups who 
enroll in college is esen smaller than these figures indicate. The occupa- 
tional Its cl of the father is obviously a very important factor in de- 
termining college attendance. 

The Educational Testing Sen ice study shows that of the male grad- 
uates in the high-ability group (top 30 per cent) svhosc fathers had at- 
tended college 81 per cent enrolled in college, but of the male graduates 
of the same ability lesels svhosc fathers had not attended college only 
52 per cent entered. 

Uncial and religious factors. High school counselors and specialists 
in higher education know all too sscll that high school graduates who 
are members of nonwhite races do not attend college in the same pro- 
portion as do white graduates of the same ability levels. Family factors 
arc also a part of this same situation. Members of certain minority 
religious groups also find barriers erected to college admission. Both of 
these problems were studied by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. 

Influence of high school friends and counseling. The study by the 
Educational Testing Service introduces two factors seldom considered 
before in analysing factors associated with college attendance. U points 
out that graduates who stated that many of their close friends were also 
planning to attend college enrolled in college two or three times as 
frequently as did graduates of the same ability levels who stated that 
few of their friends planned to attend. Whether UVc attracts like in Uus 
case, or whether the influence of the peer group i$ a strong motivational 
factor IS not known. Also, those graduates who reported that they dis- 
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cussed college attendance with teachers or a counselor were more apt to 
enroll than those who did not. 

It is quite apparent that a whole syndrome of closely related factors 
affects college attendance. High school teachers should be informed on 
the subject so that they may work effectively in the high school in stimu- 
lating and encouraging pupils to enroll in college who have the poten- 
tialities of benefiting properly from it. 


T11E MANPOWER PROBLEM 

Much has been written in recent years about the serious shortage of 
people trained for service in the professions and in highly specialized 
occupations. Chapter t discussed the need for more teachers, and numer- 
ous reports have pointed out the shortage of highly trained workers in 
the scientific and engineering fields and other professions. 21 Here, the 
subject will be examined only briefly in relation to the work of the high 
school. 

Our shortage of technical and professional manpower arises from 
three causes: (1) a huge increase in the demand for such personnel, partly 
due to the development of technology and of scientific advancement in 
modern life, partly due to the necessity of maintaining a proper com- 
petitive position with other nations of the world in the development of 
military weapons, and partly due to the rapid expansion in the popula- 
tion, who need and demand services provided by professional workers: 
(2) a disproportionately small group of young people entering the labor 
force at the present time, because of low birth rates during the depression 
years of the lgjo’s; -- and (3) ineffectual use of persons who have talents 
and abilities to make significant contributions in the professional and 
scientific fields. 

Discussion of the first of these conditions is outside the scope of this 
book, and no one can now alter the number of young people who are 


" Charles C. Cole. Jr, Encouraging Scientific Talent (New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board. 1936). 

Educational Policies Commission, Manpower and Education (Washington. DC: 
National Education Association, 1936) 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United States, Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Research and Deielopment (Washington, D.Cj Government 
Printing Office. 1936), and Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, 
ll'ejlem Europe and Soviet Russia (Washington, D.C: Government Printing Oilier. 
ID36)- 

The President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers, Second Interim Report to 
the President (Washington, D C: The Committee. 1937). 

“US. Department of Labor, Our Manpower Future — (Washington. DC: 
Government Printing Office. 1937). 
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coming into the labor force at the present time. Hence our attention 

Mil be focused on the third factor in the manpower shortage. 

Fsen though college attendance, as pointed out previously, is amaz- 
mgU high in this countrv. when compared with that in earlier decades 
or with that in other countries at the present time, the statistics show’ 
ilui a significant percentage of the more able high school graduates does 
not enter college at all. and other studies show that the proportion re- 
maining until completion of a degree or a professional program is even 
much lower" For example, the studs by the Commission on Human 
Resources anti Adsanccd Training showed that at least 30 per cent 
of the most brilliant high school graduates do not esen enter college. For 
graduates in the ranges of ability still above the as - crage the percentage 
of those entering college drops 10 as low as 35. This fact prompted a 
presidential commission to conclude: 

Lath 'car vrine 200.000 of the ablest young people fail to carry their education 
besond high school due to lack of motiiation, proper guidance or financial re- 
souwes or to discriminator) barriers. 2 * 

Cole 55 anals/es a large number oi studies ol attendance at college 
b\ superior students Most of them confirm the general conclusion that 
from one third to one hall o[ south ol high intellectual ability do not 
attend college, and that even a smaller number graduate from college. 
He presents data prepared lor his report by Robert J. Havighurst that 
show that of csery too boss in the top quarter of the population in in* 
telluuul ability, that is, with 1 Q scores ol no or higher, 48 now enter 
college, but onl) 35 complete the college course, 42 finish high school 
but do not enter college, and 10 do not finish high school. 

Although, of course, man) able people who hate never attended 
college can anil do make significant contributions to American life, 
nevertheless ihis alarming failure of a large pan of our capable young 
people to pursue a college course represents a serious loss in creative and 
productive talents to the American nation. Think of the many wonder- 
ful teachers wc might gain (or our schools if these able young people 
chose to go to a teacher-training college, or the numbers of talented 3nd 
well-trained scientists, engineers, doctors, ministers, statesmen, writers, 
journalists, and professional workers we might gain to carry on the 
activities atwl adaits ol this nation jl only a large proportion ol them 
could be motivated to attend college, and means could be found to assist 
those who needed financial sup]>ort to complete the course. 

**Ko! , ctI F- 1 fled. Retention and U,thd taunt of College Students (US. Office of 
r«luon«n, Pullrti u ($-,«. No Wash.njtmn. DC: Government Priming Office, 

“Tbe President t Commuter mi f,*aCJtKrfi besom] the High School, Second 
Report ,0 1 tr Ftendent (\% iilungton D C a Government Printing Office, 10--V p, 8 . 

•Cole. op. of, pp 57-Sj. 
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All of the many commissions, committees, and individuals studying 
out manpower problems agree that we as a nation must take major steps 
to ameliorate the situation. The secondary school is the key to a solution: 
through planning an educational program that will enable and stimulate 
each pupil to develop his talents and potentialities to the fullest and that 
will encourage the capable to continue their formal education in the 
colleges and universities. 28 

What of the future? Shall we continue to face serious manpower 
shortages or does the amazing change in birth rates that took place after 
World War II foretell the development of new problems? 


Predicted Increases in Secondary School Enrollment 

A stark reality facing all citizens generally who support our schools, 
as well as educators who must build, organize, and operate secondary 
schools for our youth, is the tremendous expansion that will occur in 
enrollments in the secondary schools, beginning in the late 1950s and 
extending into the foreseeable future. Some of the most significant prob- 
lems of secondary school administration and policy inhere in this situa- 
tion, and as teachers we should be fully informed about them. The start- 
ing point for analyzing future developments is the figures on births in 
this country. 

INCREASE IN SCHOOL POTENTIALS 

The number of babies bom annually in the United States for the 
years from 1935 through 1958 is given in Table 14. Figure 3 presents 
these same data graphically, but adjusted higher to account for under- 
tegistration of births. These figures set die piohlcm. In the 1930’s, births 
averaged slightly less than 2,350,000 3 year; by 1947, the number had 
increased by more than 1,250,000 annually, or to over 3,500,000. And by 
the last halt of the 1950’s, births reached the astounding figure of 
4,000,000 or more annually, almost double the number born twenty 
years earlier. 

The impact of this increase in births on the secondary schools may 
be illustrated by comparing the potential school population for the 
school years 1957-1958, 1901-1965. and 1969-1970. Recalling that the 
appropriate age group for the secondary school, grades 7 through t2, is 
youth aged twelve through seventeen, wc see that the potential school 
population for the 1957-1958 school year, the sum of the number of 
births for 1910-1915 was 16,147,938, not considering mortality or net 

x See especiall) Cote and (he Educational Policies Commission for plans and recom- 
mendations. 



TABLE 14 

Registered Births in the United States, 1935-1958 


YEAR 

NUMBER 

YEAR 

NUMBER 


4,202,000* 

>94® 

3,288.672 

*957 

4,251.000* 

>945 

*'735-45® 

>956 

4,168.000* 

>944 

2,794.800 

>955 

4-°47>*95 

>943 

*,934,860 

>954 

4AH7.3 6 * 

>91* 

2,808,996 

>953 

5.902.120 

>94* 

*-5>3-4*7 

>95* 

5,846,086 

1940 

2.360,399 

>95» 

S-750-85® 

>939 

2,265.588 

>95° 

3-554- ‘49 

1938 

2,286,962 

•949 

3-559-5*9 

>937 

*'*03-337 

>948 

5.535.0C8 

»9S 6 

».>41.79o 

>947 

3.699910 

■935 

*.>55-*05 


* Provisional 

A'o tr On the 6ajis of sampling studies, the Bureau of Wtaf Statistics estimate* 
that the actual number of births exceeds registered births by s per cent. 

Source 1)5. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Vilat Statistics of the 
United States (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office). Annual reports. 
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migration change. On the same basis, for the school year 1964-1965 the 
potential population is 21,946,522; and for 1969-1970 it is 24,235,763. 
In contrast, the potential school population for 1952-1953 was 13,416,181 
youth. 

PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS LN SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The United States Bureau of the Census has projected school en- 
rollments to 1965, and the figures are startling in terms of the task ahead 
of the schools. Table 15 gives these figures. It should be noted that these 

TABLE 15 

Projected Enrollment in Secondary Schools, 1958-1965° 


YEAR 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(grades 7-9) 

SENIOR HICH SCHOOL 
(GRADES IO-I2) 

TOTAL 

(grades 7-12) 

1958 

7,888,000 

6,156,000 

14,044.000 

>959 

8,378,000 

6,491,000 

14,869,000 

i960 

9,043.000 

6,689,000 

15,732,000 

1961 

9,659,000 

6,858,000 

16,517.000 

1962 

9,894.000 

7.386,000 

17,280,000 

>963 

9,932,000 

8.O5O.OOO 

17,982,000 

>964 

10.126,000 

8,550,000 

18.676,000 

>965 

10,458,000 

8,691,000 

19,149,000 


•Based on an increase in atlcndance consistent with increases shown by the 
census since 1910. 

Source: US. Bureau of the Census, Projections of School Enrollment in the United 
States (Current Population Reports, Scries P-25. No. 83: Washington, DC.: Govern- 
ment Priming Office, December 7, 1933). 


predictions are based on children already born and hence should reveal 
rather accurately enrollments that will probably materialize. The Census 
Bureau bases its predictions on the assumption that the percentage of 
youth enrolling in school will increase at the same rate that has prevailed 
since 1910. Thus it estimates that enrollment of fourteen-year-olds will 
increase from 9 (.8 per cent of the total group in 1950 to 95.5 per cent 
in 1965, and that of seventeen-year-olds from 68.2 per cent to 75.0 per 
cent. 

These figures show that enrollment in the junior high school 
grades (7-9) will increase from about 8,000,000 in 1958 to about to,- 
500,000 by 1965, a gain of 2,500,000, or 30 per cent. In the senior high 
school the gain will also amount to about 2,500,000, or 40 per cent. So, 
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»i.l.in eight school Irom 195S to 1965. we shell need to provide 
for an additional 5.000.000 pupilt. about as many as were enrolled in all 
tlie secondary schools in this country « n J 9 2 °- 

Figure 4 shows quite i is idly the trends in enrollment in our second- 
ary- schools ever since 1900 and what is predicted up to 1970. This graph 
dramatical!) illustrates the situation. In this chart, as in all the data 
presented here, grades 7 and 8 are included as a part of the secondary 



school, regardless o[ the organization of the school system. Until 1970, 
we face in this country an annual increase of from about 500,000 to 
900,000 pupils in our junior and senior high school grades. The impact 
such increases will hate on the secondary schools is evident. To provide 
space for this many pupils, until at least 1970 this country will need 
to build each year 1,000 to 2,000 new school buildings that svill house an 
aserage of 500 pupils; as was pointed out in Chapter 1, wc shall need 
from 20.000 to 36.000 additional teachers cadi year merely to provide 
for required expansions in the staff; wc shall need carloads upon car- 
loads of equipment, furniture, supplies, boots, and the like. And, of 
course, the schools must hate much more money with whidi to do these 
things. 
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But the most challenging task o! all will be to plan and carry out 
an educational program for every boy and girl enrolled that will be 
the best we can possibly provide in terms of our basic goals of education 
in America. 

While tiiis is the picture for the country as a whole, the situation 
will vary greatly from community to community. It is for this reason 
that careful and exhaustive studies of potential enrollments in each 
community are necessary. Some communities are growing much faster 


‘■Veil, Here We Arc Back In School, Sori-Of 



from The Herblock Book (Beacon Press, 1952) 


titan the country as a whole. This is true of cities that are having a rapid 
industrial expansion or have opened large factories or plants for new 
types of enterprises, such as atomic-energy plants, or are the sites of large 
military installations, or are located in areas that are attracting large 
migrations of population. On the other hand, some areas, obviously, are 
not growing as rapidly as the country as a whole. This seems to be the 
situation particularly in rural sections of the country, but some cities 
are also being adversely affected. Most forward-looking school authorities 
have long since been conducting studies of potential school enrollments 
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and are well aware of the local situation in their respective communities 

and states. 87 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION 

In relation to our national manpower problem, discussed previously, 
Figure 5 gives us clues to the situation. Because of the huge increases 
in the number of births since World War II, the number of young men 
aged fourteen to twenty-four entering the labor force for the first time 
will increase by about 2,700,000 during the period from 1955 to 1965. 
But the "lean" generation, or perhaps we should think of it as the 
favored generation, bom during the 1930’s will result in a decrease of 
700,000 men aged twenty-five to thirty-four in the labor force during that 
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Figure 5. Change in the Number of Aten in the Labor Force from 1955 to 
1965 by Age Groups. ( Source : U-S. Department of Labor, Our Manpower Future: 
tgSf-i&y) 
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same decade. The number of workers aged thirty-five to forty-four will 
increase by only 600,000: this means that the country is witnessing a 
decline in the number of workers in prime age groups for the most pro- 
ductive output. Yet to meet the needs of a much larger group of young- 
sters and of older people no longer in their most productive years, the 
demands for production and services are increasing greatly. This should 
mean that the demands for workers will enable young adults just com- 
p ettng our secondary school program to find employment quite readily, 
although general economic conditions will, of course, be a factor in the 
total situat ion. But the number of people available for service in the 


rJ£! 1 2 V; If r °Jf clin S School Enrollments for One State” Journal of 

Teacher Education, 5 -6|-« (March. i 9s ,). 
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Bernctt. Eleanor H.. and James N. Ypsilantis. "A Measure of Relative Profes- 
sion of ihe School Population of the United States: April 1950,” Journal oj Edu- 
cational Research, .jg 251-362 (December, * 955 )- 

\ studs of retardation and acceleration in American schools. 

Cole, Charles C , Jr. Encouraging Scientific Talent. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1956. 

Contains an excellent review of studies on college attendance, and discusses 
steps that mav be taken to encourage more able students to enter college. 

Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, Dael Wolfle, Director. 
Americas Resources of Specialized Talent. New York. Harper & Brothers, 195T 
A comprehenstse stud) of the manpower situation, with much pertinent 
information about high school attendance and graduation of American youth. 

Educational Policies Commission. Manpower anil Education. Washington, DC.: 
National Education Association, 1956 

Part I analyzes the manpower situation, and Part III discusses programs 
that will result in better utilization of workers. 

Cesell, Arnold, Frances L. IJg, and Louise Bates Ames. Youth: The Years from 
Ten to Sixteen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 

This book in the famous series by Cesell and his co-workers presents detailed 
information on the growth and development of the adolescent, summarizing 
growth characteristics for each age level of adolescence. 

Hand. Harold C Principles of Public Secondary Education. New York: Har- 
court. Brace and Company, 1958 

Chapter 5 is an excellent analysis of the holding power of American secondary 
schools, and a presentation of methods of improving iL 

Havigliurst, Robert J. Human Development and Education. New York: Long- 
mans. Green k Company, 1953. 

A basic reference on the concept of developmental tasks. Lists and discusses 
the ten developmental tasks of adolescents 

Havigliurst, Robert J.. and Bernice L. Neugarten Society and Education. Boston: 
Allyn t Bacon, 1957. 

Part II is an extensive analysis of the (actors in the social environment of 
children and youth that influence development. 

Jersild, Arthur T. The Psychology of Adolescence. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. 

One ol die best texts on adolescent psychology; a comprehensive and insight- 
ful treatment of adolescent development. 

Ltpset, Seymour Martin. “Social Mobility and Urbanization," Rural Sociofogy. 
*0-220-228 (Scptember-December, 1953). 

A study of the effects of the relative size of a community in which a youngster 
is reared on his -aspiration levels and concepts about occupations, training 
lor occupations, and occupational structure. 
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McGuire, Carson, and Rodney A. Clark. "Age-Mate Acceptance and Indices of 
Peer Status," Child Development, 23:141-151 (June, 195*). 

A research study of social acceptance and peer group status. 

Segel, David, and Oscar J. Schwann. Retention w High Schools tn Large Cities. 
U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1957, No. 15. Washington. DC.: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 

A significant study of holding power in the high schools of fourteen large 
cities. 

Strang, Ruth M. The Adolescent Views Himself: A Psychology of Adolescence. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book. Company. 1957. 

A good text on adolescent psychology, with special emphasis on adolescent 
motivation and conceptualizations. 

United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau. 
The Adolescent in Your Family. Children's Bureau Publication 347, rev. 1955. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. 

An excellent and widely used pamphlet on adolescent development. 

Wallenberg, William W. The Adolescent Years. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1955. 

This text on adolescent ps>chology devotes much attention to (acton that 
influence development and to the problems that trouble adolescents. 



functions and purposes that such a school, shaped as it is 
by the citizens who establish and maintain it, should 
serve in our American culture. Goals and objectives for 
secondary education are stated, and emphasis is given to 
the fart that the school always exists to attain accepted 
goals and to function in certain ways. All educational 
planning must be based on a clear conception of these 
goals and functions. 
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enrolls in a secondary school, although a large proportion does not com- 
plete a piogram prescribed for graduation. Secondary schools are found 
throughout the length and breaddi of the land, being readily accessible 
to almost every boy and girl in this country. In even our smaller towns 
and villages the local high school usually dominates the landscape, and 
constitutes a significant aspect of the life of the community. 

Secondary education is a mayor enterprise of the American people. 
More than 14,000,000 of our boys and girls are enrolled in the 28,000 
oigani/ed secondary schools of this nation; approximately 530,000 teach- 
tis arc emploved in these schools In addition, 27,000 professional Iead- 
eis serve as principals of the school, or as supervisory or staff personnel. 
Lath of the forty-nine stales has a state department of education that 
has general administiative and supervisory functions for the schools. In 
addition, institutions of higher learning provide special programs of 
piofessional training foi the education ol teachers for the secondary 
schools And we should never overlook the efforts of a hundred thou- 
sand or more members ol boaids of education, who as representatives 
of the citizens have legal responsibilities for governing the schools of 
this country. Indeed, the secondary school constitutes a very significant 
aspect of American fife. 


Types of Secondary Schools 

The program of secondary education in this country is broad and 
comprehensive, fulfilling a number of functions and objectives. More- 
over, since local school districts are granted a good deal of autonomy 
in the determination of educational plans and policies of their public 
schools, considerable diversity in organization, structure, and program 
of the secondary schools is found thioughout the country. Also, in keep- 
ing with constitutional provisions and the laws of all of die states, non- 
public agencies are authorized to establish schools, so this adds to the 
types of secondary schools existing in the United States. 

A summary of types of schools extant in diis country is presented 
in Tabic 1G, but such a categorization needs explanation. In die first 
place, the types listed are limited to secondary schools approved by the 
state to fulfill die requirements of compulsory attendance and to grant 
recognized high school diplomas. Many private trade and technical 
schools and oilier educational agencies of tliis type may offer programs 
of a level comparable to those available in regular schools, but they are 
usually not recognized by die state as secondary schools, authorized to 
grant diplomas comparable to those of public schools. Parodiial schools 
arc those controlled and operated by religious denominations; independ- 
ent schools may be affiliated with religious groups, but each functions 



independently, usually under the control of its own board of trustees. 

By a comprehensive secondary school we mean one that offers a 
broad, diversified program designed to meet common educational needs 
of all pupils and also to serve a variety of individual interests, talents, 
and needs. Such a high school would offer college preparatory subjects, 
a general course of study, and one or more specialized programs, such 
as art, science, trades, homemaking, and the like. A vocational school 
offers extensive programs of training for various occupations, but it also 
usually offers considerable work in the area of general education. A 


TABLE 16 

Types of Secondary Schools in the Untied States 


TiPES 

PUBLIC 

NOSPUBLlC 



PAROCHIAL 

INDEPENDENT 

Regular high schools (grades 9-12) 




Comprehensive 

C 

c 

c 

Vocational 

lie 


UC 

Specialized 

UC 



Restricted general 

Senior high schools (grades 10-12) 

c 

c 

c 

Comprehensive 

c 

c 


Vocational 

UC 



Junior high schools (grades 7-9) a 




General 

c 

c 


Comprehensive 

Junior-senior high schools (grades 7-12) 

UC 



Comprehensive 

c 

UC 


Restricted general 

Evening or part lime (usually ungraded) 

c 

UC 

UC 

Comprehensive 

UC 



Vocational 

UC 



Extended secondary schools (grades 13-14) 




General 

UC 

UC 

UC 

Technical 

UC 



High school-community college 




(grades 7-10 and 1 1-14) 




Comprehensiv e 

UC 




Code: C — A common t;pc 

UC— An uncommon type 
Blank space — Rare or nonexistent 

•Some junior high schools hate different grade organization, such as grades 7 and 
8 or even 6 through 8. 
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serialized high scliool is one “designed 10 meet the needs, interests, 
abilities, and terminal aims of a particular segment of the adolescent 
population " 1 Examples of such schools, all in Nets' York, are the Bronx 
High School of Science, The High School of Music and Art, The Central 
Commercial High School, and the Brooklyn High School of Automotive 
Trades. A general high school b one that limits its offering to the tradi- 
tional academic subjects and perhaps a fete introductory courses in the 
areas of special interest, sudi as homemaking, ty ping, and industrial 
arts A restricted general high school is one that, because of sire or 
Dolicv, limits its program to courses in general education, with perhaps 
a very few electives. 

Extended secondary schools are included among the types, but few 
of these are truly secondary schools. The junior college is an accepted 
part of the American educational structure, but only about 650 of all 
types have been established. Mo»l junior colleges are institutions of 
higher learning, but some are organized as a part of the program of 
secondary education and are accepted as a part of the common school 
system. A few communities have reorganized the secondary program 
into two institutions comprising grades 7 through 14. The high school 
constitutes grades 7 through 10 and the college grades 1 1 through 14. 

Thus considerable diversity exists among the secondary schools as 
to type, and in Chapter 9 we shall see that the curriculum varies con- 
siderably as to comprehensiveness and the nature of the program, but 
all togedier these things constitute secondary education in America. We 
have no rigid, uniform pattern of secondary education, even within 
the same state or city; yet all of our schools do have one thing in common: 
universal acceptance of the function of contributing properly to the 
wholesome, worthy development of boys and girls. In actual practice, 
then, programs of secondary education are much more alike than unlike 
throughout the nation. And this seems quite desirable, since boys and 
girls everywhere arc much alike and have many educational needs that 
arc common to all. 


Significance of Secondary Education in American Life 

Citizens of this country have always had a sublime faith in the 
contributions which education can make to the realization of the Amer- 
ican dream. Even in colonial times, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
some of the coton.es had made provisions for the systematic education 
of the youth. But with the establishment of the new nation, our great 


* Hoard ot Education ot the City ol New York, 
York Cuj (New York: The Board. 1946), p . 
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patriots foresaw that the education of the citizenry was essential. Wash- 
ington, for example, mentioned this in his famous Farewell Address: 

Promote then as an object of primary importance. Institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 2 

John Adams, with his keen understanding of the problems facing 
this nation as it undertook a great experiment in democratic govern- 
ment, said: 

The instruction of the people in every kind of knowledge that can be of 
use to them in the practice of their moral duties as men, citizens, and Christians, 
and of their political and civil duties as members of society and freemen, ought 
to be the care of the public, and of all who have any share in the conduct of 
its affairs, in a manner that never yet has been practiced in any age or nation. 
The education here intended is not merely that of children of the rich and 
noble, but of every rank and class of people, down to the lowest and poorest. 
It is not too much to say that schools for the education of all should be placed 
at convenient distances and maintained at public expense. 3 

And so, throughout America we do have schools, including sec- 
ondary schools, "at convenient distances and maintained at public ex- 
pense.” The citizens of this nation have long believed that if we are 
to have freedom, equality, and self-government we must have a strong 
system of public education. The American secondary school is the out- 
growth of this concern. Today, every boy or girl in America capable of 
benefiting from a program of education has the opportunity to attend 
a public high school established by his community. In fact, all of the 
states had passed laws that compelled attendance in school, at least 
through the early years of adolescence, although recently in the struggle 
over segregation several southern states have repealed such laws, and 
others have special provisions on attendance. One of the prime char- 
acteristics of the American culture is this faith in the power of educa- 
tion to free the individual so that he may properly guide his own des- 
tinies, develop his potentialities so that he may attain to the fullest his 
own happiness, and be a moral and upright citizen capable of govern- 
ing himself. Qu.r challenge as teachers in the secondary schools is to ful- 
fill this faith, to make die secondary school the finest institution possible 
for the attainment of American ideals. 


•John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington from the Original 
Manuscript Sources (Washington, D.Cj Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. XXXV, 
230. 

•Quoted in Elluood P. Cubbeiley, Public Education in the United States (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919). p. 58. 
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EXTENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLING 

Some undemanding ol the faith of the American people in the 
secondary school mas be gleaned by considering the extent to which 
soung people take adsamage ol their opportunities to attend. Table 17 
presents information on the educational attainments, as indicated by 
highest grade of school completed, of our young people in 1950, and a 
comparison with 1940. The age groups selected comprise those young 
ridults who, with few exceptions, are no longer enrolled in the common 
schools, so the percentages reteal rather accurately the amount of school- 
ing through the secondary lesel attained by young people in recent years. 
While it still be notes! that from tj.8 per cent of the twenty-one-) car- 
olds to 93 per cent of the twemvfour-y car-olds were still attending 
school in 1950, Table 6 in Chapter 2 showed that only 3.3 j>er cent of 

TAELS 17 

Leiel of Schooling of the American People- 
Percentage of Penoni of Selected Iges II lio Hme Completed 
Fanout Leiels of School, /050 and /9/0 


LESJ-LOF SOIOOUNC STTAINEO 

stsa sot 21 

22 

2 3 

*4 

3 5"*9 

Completion ol elementary 

1970 

92.3 

9*» 

9> 9 

gi-3 

9*-5* 

school (grade G) 

>940 

9»-9 

91.5 

91 r» 


90.6 

Completion of junior high 


736 

74 8 


7J.8 


school (giade 9) 

1940 

63. G 

67 5 

G6.3 

64.7 


Completion of high school 

1930 

53 6 

5*3 

5‘ 1 


5‘-7 

(grade 12) 

i 91 Q 

45-4 

4,6 



37-3 

Some college work 

*95° 

1 4 2 

186 

187 

18 2 


Four years or more 

*9*o 

123 

■ 28 


1 2.3 



2 6 


63 

-j 


oi college 

•91° 

2.1 


4.8 

5.3 

58 

Median year of school 
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this total group were enrolled in the common schools. Thus even if 
some of them did go on to finish the next higher level indicated in 
Table 17, it would have little effect on the figures given for the per- 
centage completing junior high school or high school. 

From these data we see that slightly more than one half of all the 
young people in this country of secondary school age during the decade 
191 1-1 95° graduated from high school. Three fourths of them completed 
the junior high school program. Certainly this is a remarkable record, 
and an expression of faith in the American secondary school. More- 
over, this desire of the American people to obtain a secondary education 
is attested by the increase in attendance that has occurred. In the 1950 
census, the younger age groups show a higher percentage of completion 
of high school titan do the older groups. An inciease of 1.3 per cent in 
graduation rates by the twenty-one-year-old group over the twenty-two- 
yeai-olds seems significant. But much more striking is the extent to 
which young adults enumerated in 1950 had completed high school 
than had the corresponding age groups in the 1940 census. The increase 
amounts to about 8 percentage points, except for the 25-29 age group, 
in which instance it is 13 9. Clearly, more and more of our young people 
arc remaining in school until graduation from die twelfth grade. The 
gain in die median number of years of school completed is also evi- 
dence of this fact. 

Pertinent to our discussion of secondary education is a considera- 
tion of the extent to which young people continue their education in 
institutions of higher learning. Table 9 shows that in 1950 a little over 
18 per cent of the appropriate age group were enrolled in college. F01 
the 25-2g-year-oId group the figure was slightly less, 17.5 per cent. These 
figures would indicate that about one third of all high school graduates 
entered college in or just before 1950. This, too, is a significant as well 
as a remarkable record of educational attainment. The increase in college 
attendance between 1940 and 1950 is phenomenal, amounting to al- 
most a 50 per cent increase in the proportion of young adults entering 
college. 

Indeed, the significance of secondary education in American life 
is indicated by the extent to which the young citizens of this country 
have benefited from its program. 

RELATION OF INCOME TO AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 

Certainly few thoughtful people would accept the fact that persons 
with higher levels of education have, on the average, larger incomes as 
a primary justification for establishing a program of free, universal 
secondary education in this country; yet it does show in some degree 
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at least the significance of secondary schools in American life. Higher 
relame incomes result in higher material standards of living with 
whatever advantages they bring in society. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has made a study of the relationship between levels 
of schooling and income, farm production, retail sales, magazine circula- 
tion, political activity, and economic attitudes. On the basis of evidence 
presented in the 1950 United States Census it concludes: 

There is a direct relationship between education In el and earning power and, 
therefore, buying power in our total American economy. 4 

Relationships between the amount of schooling acquired by people 
and their income are shown in Table 18. These data are based on the 
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1950 census, in which people were asked to report on income received 
during the year 1949. The percentage distribution of males from 35 to 
54 years of age, die most producdve years, classified according to income 
received and highest level of school completed, is given in the table. 

Beginning with the $5,000 level of income, in every instance the 
higher the level of schooling completed, the larger the percentage of 
men earning these top incomes. Of men 35 to 44 years of age in 1950, 
only 5.1 per cent of those that had completed no more than elementary 
school earned $5,000 or more in 1949; but 10.6 per cent of those who 
had completed up to one to diree years of high school earned this amount 
and 16.8 per cent of those who had graduated from high school but 
had taken no college work earned $5,000 or more. Twenty eight per 
cent of those who had taken some college work fell in these salary 
brackets, and almost one half, 47.8 per cent, of the men who had com- 
pleted four or more years of college earned $5,000 or more. Much the 
same findings apply to the 45-54 age groups. Two officials of the Bureau 
of the Census estimate that “a man with a college degree may receive 
approximately $100,000 more income during the economically most ac- 
tive years of his life than a man whose education stopped with high 
school graduation.’’* 

Although no claim should be made that these larger incomes result 
from additional schooling, whatever may be any causal relationship, the 
figures do give additional evidence of the significance attached to edu- 
cation in die United States. 


Achievements in Secondary Education 

The significance of schools in our nadon has been well stated by 
Henry Steele Commager, the eminent historian, in his thought-provok- 
ing analysis of our educadonal system: 

No other people ever demanded so much of education as have the American. 
None other was ever served so well by Its schools and educators.® 

The Educational Policies Commission has assessed our interest in 
education thus: 

The American people, perhaps more than any other people of history, have 
long believed in the general beneficence of this process [organized education]. 
They are fond of regarding universal educadon as one of the most characteristic 
expressions of their genius. . . . For generations they have led die world in 

* Paul C. Click and Herman P. Miller, “Educational Level and Potential Income," 
American Sociological Review, 21:310 (June, 1956). 

•Henry Steele Commager, "Our Schools Have Kept Us Free," Life, 29:46-47 (Oc- 
tober 16, 1950). 
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which secondary schools have “served so well." The American people 
have accomplished much in the development of our unique system of 
secondary schools. Obviously, these attainments have been based on a 
universal program ol free elementary education; hence many of these 
are fully intertwined with the program of those schools. But here we 
will single out those achievements that reach fruition through the pro- 
gram ol secondary education as well as those that are distinctly the prod- 
uct of the upper schools themselves. 

'Educational policies Commission, The Education 0/ Free Men in American 
Democracy (Washington. DCt: National Education Association, 194')- P- 13 - 
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1. Establishing a system of universal, free, public secondary schools 
open to all. This is certainly an outstanding achievement of the Amer- 
ican system of public education. The United States has long led the 
other nations of the world in making secondary education generally 
available to all youth. Enrollment is free and open to all boys and girls 
upon the completion of a program of elementary education. Barriers to 
admission are not arbritarily erected and the secondary school stands 
ready and willing to accept all youth who enter its doors, and it en- 
deavors to provide them with the best education possible. 

In addition to this system of public schools, nonpublic groups are 
also privileged to establish secondary schools that are devoted to the 
achievement of the same basic goals for the education of youth. 

Our society not only has established a system of free, public sec- 
ondary schools open to all; it considers schooling for adolescents so im- 
portant that every state has laws that compel attendance in school 
through the fifteenth or sixteenth year of age or in a few states, even the 
seventeenth or eighteenth, except for certain modifications in com- 
pulsory attendance laws made in some states recently as a result of the 
segregation issue. (See page 684.) Secondary schooling is an accepted part 
of the life of every American youth. 

2. Providing opportunities for youth to develop their individual 
potentialities and capabilities . As a result of our system of free, sec- 
ondary schools, each adolescent in this country has the opportunity to 
develop his own potentialities and talents. Broad and comprehensive 
programs of secondary education are available to youth throughout the 
land, with all eligible to benefit from them. Enrollment in particular 
types of program, such as college preparatory, vocational, creative, sci- 
entific, and the like, is not determined on the basis of station in life, 
social position, future prospects, or similar undemocratic standards. 
Moreover, no youth is forced to pursue a predetermined course of study 
selected by officials on the basis of the immediate interests of the state. 
The capabilities, potentialities, and intcicsts of the boy or girl arc the 
primary consideration in guiding him into particular courses of study, 
and if live pupil insists on taking a specialized course in spite of the ad- 
vice of the school, he is usually permitted to do so. 

The high school is a cross section of American life, with every boy 
and girl given an opportunity to excel in terms of his individual talents. 
The Educational Policies Commission, in its excellent analysis of public 
education in America, Public Education and the Future of A mciica, 
illustrates this point effectively by printing die line-up for a football 
game between two high schools: 8 

1 Educational Policies Commission, Public Education and the Future of America 
(Washington, D.C.: National education Association, 1933), p. 69. 
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LINEUP 
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East High 
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LT 
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LG 
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C 

dc Souza 
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RG 
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Washington 

RT 

Kcrdic-vsky 

Descartes 

RE 

Cabot 

Gottlieb 

Q» 

Van Antwerp 

Riley 

LH 

Chin 

Adamaioulous 

R1I 

Aroulian 

Llewellyn 

FB 

Smydie 


Billie Davis, who dubs herself “The Hobo Kid,” tells what the great 
American school system came to mean to her as a child of destitute, 
itinerant parents, and in her heart-warming tribute to the American 
public schools, she said: 

. . . That because of you [teachers], because of our school system, I am not a 
hobo any more, but I am a citizen, dean ami smooth, equal to other citizens, and 
1 li\e in a house * 

The Committee for the White House Conference on Education, 
appointed by President Eisenhower, takes much the same position in 
its report to the President: 

. . . the schools hare become the chief instrument for keeping this nation the 
fabled land of opportunity it started out to be. . . . Schools free men to rise 
to the level of their natural abilities. . . . The schools stand today as the chief 
expression of ihe American tradition of fair play for everyone, and a fresh start 
for each generation."! 

Providing youth opportunities to develop individual potentialities 
necessitates a broad, comprehensive program of secondary education. 
Within the resources and facilities available, our high schools have en- 
deavored to do this. Provision must also be made for die varying abilities 
of pupils. Studies have shown that the abilities of pupils are distributed 
from low to high on the basis of a "normal curve." Hence, instruction, 

'Billie Di'ii, "I Believe in Our Public Schools," in American Association of 
School Administrators. Building Americans in the Schools (Official Report, 8oth Con- 
vention. *95#: Washington, DC.: The Association, 1954), p. 145. 

“The Committee for (he White Conference on Education, A Report to the 
President (Washington, D.Ca Government Printing Office, 1956), p. 4. 
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to be appropriate, must be adapted to these variations in ability in all 
phases of the program. The modern secondary school has found this to 
be one of its most difficult problems, but certainly it is doing a far better 
job of gearing the learning activities to the individual abilities of each 
pupil than any school system any place in the world has ever done be- 
fore. For at least three decades educators have been struggling with 
tills problem in educational planning, and we are further along in 
solving it than ever before. 

Sloan Wilson, not a professional educator, but a novelist, sums up 
this significant development in American education thus: 

Every year more and more pupils sought admittance to the high schools. A 
high school education was part of the American dream, and people in those days 
dreamed hard and fruitfully. ■ • ■ The theories of professional educators did not 
instigate die great change in public education — it was the demand o( the public, 
insistently voiced through every school board in the land And w lint the public 
wanted was perfectly clear: a high school education for every American child. 

But all children aren't capable of a straight classical program, plenty of 
educators objected. Well all right, the answer came: most children arc capable 
of acquiring some education, aren't they? Give each child as much as you can. 
Don’t kick them out of school. It’s a disgrace to be kicked out of school, and 
schools shouldn’t be in the business of disgracing children. Just keep all the 
children, and give them as much as possible. 11 

3. Advancing knowledge and the cultural life of the people. It is 
apparent that if the program of secondary education is soundly formu- 
lated and if a large proportion of our young people participate in it, 
the cultural level of the people will be enhanced. Certainly it is much 
better for each of us Americans to be a member of a social group in 
which three of every five young people complete a program of secondary 
education and about nine of every ten undertake such a program than 
a member of a group in which only 10 to 15 per cent of the young people 
even enter a secondary school and even fewer complete its program, 
as is true today even in many of the advanced nations of the world. The 
people of the United States have achieved die highest level of education 
in the history of the world and it seems evident that their cultural level 
has thereby been advanced. Of course, the nature and character of the 
educational program as well as its extent is a crucial factor in advancing 
the cultural and intellectual attainments of the people, and in general 
the kind of education provided in secondary schools diroughout the 
country has been formulated to advance knowledge and raise the cul- 
tural standards of the people. 

The secondary school has contributed to the advancement of know!- 

“Sloan Wilson, "Public Schools Are Belter Than You Think." Har/tr'i Magaune, 
211:30-31 (September. 1935). Reprinted by permission ol Harper’s Magaune. 
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edge In our unitary, ladder system of education, it provides a very 
significant and basic part of the education of young people who later 
become scholars in all fields of endeavor. Often it is because of an interest 
developed during high school days in a particular subject area that young 
people go on to specialize in that field in undergraduate and graduate 
study. It is in the secondary school that die pupil has an opportunity to 
become acquainted with and explore a number of fields of knowledge, 
and to test bis interests and evaluate his talents and capabilities in possi- 
ble areas ol specialization. Great scholars, statesmen, scientists, teachers, 
and creatue artists may come from any walk of life, and the lice and 
unselective American high school is usually the social institution by 
which young people become aware of their talents and are stimulated 
to develop diem. 

4. Producing a unified, enlightened, competent citizenry. Together, 
the elementary and the secondary schools have educated a citizenry that 
has been remarkably successful in creating and operating a democratic 
government. As our great statesmen from the earliest days of independ- 
ence have repeatedly pointed out, an informed and educated citizenry 
is essential if government by the people is to flourish. Our schools have 
served us well in this respect. They have taught American ideals and 
traditions, and imbued the young with a love and respect for our great 
nation. The secondary school lias given youth a basic understanding 
of our system of republican government and of the rights and the re- 
sponsibilities of the citizen. 

Our system of free, public education has enabled the children of 
the tens ol millions of immigrants who came to our shores in the past 
century as well as many of their parents themselves to become quickly 
Americanized and to unite together through common bonds of under- 
standing and insight. For most of these children the secondary school 
has undoubtedly been the chief agency in opening wide the doors of 
opportunity and in enabling them to enjoy the Iruiis of democracy. It 
has exemplified and taught to all its pupils the principles of fair play, 
of equality of opportunity, of resect for human personality, and of 
concern for human welfare. It has inculcated a high level of moral values 
and unified the American people through developing allegiance to hu- 
man rights. 

5. Contributing to the development of a productive and cicative 
society. The productive geni us of the American people is unprecedented, 
and the secondary school has contributed greatly to this accomplishment. 
To achieve such marvels of production, producers— farmers, workers, 
managers-must be educated. The American worker is better educated 
than any other in the world. Working with him in a coordinated effort 
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to attain such high levels of production are managers, scientists, engineers, 
ami other specialists, all beneficiaries of our secondary schools. 

While creative genius may not be the product of formal education 
as such, nevertheless it seems a safe assertion to say that our secondary 
schools contribute to the artistic life of the people in a significant manner. 
Our programs in music and art are developing higher levels of apprecia- 
tion among many youth of this country, and are enabling those with 
talent to discover and develop their abilities. 

6. Fostering a respect for the individual and developing his ability 
for sclf-diiection. This achievement in the field of secondary education 
is closely correlated with the provisions made for individual develop- 
ment, discussed in the second item of this list, hut here emphasis is 
given to the extent to which the secondary schools of this country em- 
phasize the development of a self-directing, self-disciplined person and 
contribute to an acceptance of the concept of individual worth. It is 
conceivable that secondary schools could provide for the development 
of individual potentialities and capabilities, yet do it so arbitrarily 
and authoritatively as to abrogate individual rights and freedom of 
action. 

The concern of the American secondary schools for the integrity 
of the individual is illustrated by the broad and comprehensive cur- 
riculum provided for pupils. Rather than force all pupils to take a 
single prescribed program, our high schools offer a choice among several 
basic courses of study, and usually a number of elective subjects within 
these elected programs. Also, instruction is geared to the varying ability 
levels of pupils, cither through grouping methods in assigning class 
sections or in adapting the work of a single class to the achievement 
levels of the various pupils. A single set of arbitrary, rigid standards 
is not applied indiscriminately. Most high schools have developed guid- 
ance programs of one kind or another through which the school seeks 
to guide the individual development of the adolescent, helping him with 
im|>ortant life problems, guiding his choices of educational programs, 
and pioviding special services, such as psychological and psychiatric 
counsel, when seriously needed. 

The broad program of extradass activities that lias been sponsored 
by the secondary school gives further evidence of our concern for the 
individual, for through such activities many pupils have opportunities 
to develop talents and abilities, as well as to gain desirable exjicricnccs 
in social living. Such activities as athletics, music, dramatics, school as- 
semblies, school paper and yearbook, special-interest dubs, and the like, 
have enabled ninny adolescents to explore and develop sjiccial talents 
as well as to have valuable developmental experiences. 
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But what seems to many thoughtful people as one of the major 
achievements in sccondaiy education is the cultivation of self-discipline, 
self-direction, and self-assurance among its pupils. While we cannot dis- 
regard the fact that the development of personality and behavior patterns 
is the product of the total culture, and particularly the home environ- 
ment, nevertheless the modern secondary school contributes significantly 
to the development of behavior patterns among its pupils. Modern edu- 
cation is based on the concept that pupils learn what they experience 
with meaning and purpose, and the school has provided varied and chal- 
lenging experiences to youth in making decisions, in directing their 
own activities, in coping with situations, in choosing courses of action 
foi personal behavior, and in clarifying moral values. And youth gen- 
erally profit immeasurably from these opportunities in terms of per- 
sonal development. 

Although much concern is expressed about delinquency among youth 
today, less than five of every hundred get into serious trouble. If the 
secondary sdiool is to be blamed for these social failures, then by the 
same token it should be given credit, and much credit, for the ninety-five 
who are such competent, upright, morally sound citizens. Young people 
arc growing up in a very complex world, in which many conflicts in 
value patterns exist and in which social and emotional tensions are great. 
Contrast the life of a twenty-one-year-old today with that of a young 
adult of forty or fifty years ago. Our young man may have already served 
in the armed services under conditions of military life, and perhaps in 
some far-olf place in another continent; he lives in the age of the air- 
plane, radio, television, atomic energy, high-speed automobiles, and 
electronic devices of all types. None of this confronted his counterpart 
of forty or fifty years ago. Most of them lived very simple lives, often never 
leaving the county in which they grew up. When we consider all of this, 
our pride in the American secondary school increases, for it has helped 
youth live in a modern world and yet be masters of their own destinies. 
Not only must the modern secondary school instill knowledge and ad- 
vance the intellectual development of youth, it must enable youth to live 
wholesomely in this complex era of history. 

7. Adapting to changing social conditions. Two types of changes 
have greatly influenced the development of secondary education in this 
country. First has been the change in society itself. Life in America today 
is much different fiom the life of fifty years ago and we as a people face 
many different and vastly more complex social, economic, and political 
problems. Second has been the change in the composition of the high 
school student body itself. The nature of this change has been fully 
sjicllcd out in Chapter a. 

One of the remarkable things about secondary education in this 
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country has been the way in which it has adapted its program to both of 
these changes. The organization of secondary education itself has been 
altered to include the junior high school, and in some instances the 
community college. 

But the most significant change has occurred in the curriculum of 
the school. Contrast the program of studies of a high school of fifty years 
ago with the program for the same school today. The offerings of most 
dty high schools have been broadened greatly; the subject matter in- 
cluded in the courses and the types of learning activities in which pupils 
engage have been expanded. Similarly, the goals of the school have been 
extended, so that today we not only stress acquisition of knowledge and 
basic skills, but emphasize as well tire development of character, traits of 
good citizenship, value patterns basic to democratic living, healthful 
living, ability to establish a good home, and vocational competency. 
Secondary education is much more comprehensive now. 

8. Utilizing teaching methods based on research and the known facts 
about learning. A large body of research on the psychology of learning 
and teaching methods has provided a solid base for organizing and 
guiding learning experiences in today’s secondary school. Most teachers 
are quite adept at using methods which exemplify to a high degree prin- 
ciples based on these studies. Purposeful and significant learning activities 
are planned for pupils, and a high level of learning is attained. Caswell, 
in pointing out the improvement in teaching methods, stated: 

To a greater extent teachers endeavor to teach directly for the goals they are 
after; they consider die interests of pupils of major importance; they have little 
faith in the value of memorizing facts for their own sake; they attempt to guide 
pupils in activities that incorporate in their actual living the goals the school 
is seeking. 12 

Modern teachers try to make sure that learning experiences in tlie 
school are meaningful and significant to pupils. To do this they often 
have pupils share in planning their class activities, and make them active 
participants in classroom projects, such as committee work, panel dis- 
cussions, research activities, discussion, preparation of reports, experi- 
mentation, demonstration, and the like. 

p. Making available good teaching resources and equipment. Al- 
though this achievement may be of relatively minor importance, yet it is 
well to call attention to the rich variety of good teaching materials and 
equipment now available for pupils. Modern textbooks are of high qual- 
ity; many audiovisual materials are available for use in classes; tools and 
machines of the latest design are used in appropriate courses; a variety 

“Hollis L. Caswell, “The Great Reappraisal of Public Education," Teachers 
College Record, 54: 1 8 (October, 1952). 
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of equipment and supplies is available for experimentation and demon- 
stration; equipment in homemaking units is of the best; library resources 
are extensive; and throughout the school every department may choose 
good teaching materials and equipment for carrying out its objectives. 

jo. Maintaining local control over the schools. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of education in this country is extent to which citizens 
locally, through thousands of local districts, control the schools. These 
districts, of course, are subject to the state, but all of the states have 
wisely permitted the citizens themselves to exercise a large measure of 
autonomy in determining the nature of the educational program. Most 
of us believe this is a wise policy and this vestment of control in local 
citizens to be one of the notable achievements of the American school 
system. 

it. Pioviding a competent staff of teachers. Generally speaking, 
secondary schools are staffed with well-qualified teachers. Formal train- 
ing is much more extensive than it was in the earlier decades of the 
century. Professional education is more comprehensive and planned moic 
carefully to provide the necessary competencies. Most teachers are cul- 
tured people, and highly respected members of their communities. 

Shortcomings in Secondory Education 

Even though the American people have accomplished much in the 
development of a program of secondary education for die youth of this 
nation, none of us would maintain that die program is perfect, or even 
ail that it should be. In attempting to provide education for all the 
youth of all of the people wc are faced with a very complex and difficult 
task, and we have not yet as a nation developed in every respect the best 
program for all concerned. Because secondary education for all is a 
relatively new development in American life and in die world at large, 
wc need to try out different approaches and procedures, to ex|>eriment, to 
evaluate and to redirect our efforts accordingly, to explore ideas, to 
debate issues and policies, and to examine practices so that our secondary 
schools may be the best possible. 

What one considers to be shortcomings in secondary education will 
depend, of course, on one's concepts or the functions and purposes of 
the secondary school and of its obligations and responsibilities in present- 
day American life. The criticisms summarized below are frequently di- 
rected against secondary schools by educators themselves, by sober-minded 
and careful students of American life and institutions, and by responsible 
citizens who are concerned about the program of secondary education 
bemg provided the youth of this country today. Most of these criticisms 
reflect a point of view about an issue of educational theory, but the 
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criticism will only be presented here; in Chapter 10 we shall analyze 
these issues. Here, then, are some of the deficiencies of the American pro- 
gram of secondary education, as represented in criticisms made by edu- 
cators and lay citizens. 

1. Secondary schools have not properly defined their basic functions 
and purposes in American life. Secondary education has changed greatly 
during the past fifty years, not only quantitatively but quali tativelv. As 
a result of these changes, many people vitally interested in tite schools 
believe that the functions and purposes served by the school, as ex- 
pressed in its program and practice, have been modified improperly and 
that, as a consequence, die curriculum has been debased. 

In recent years a great debate on die purposes and functions of the 
secondary school has been waged in public life. Dissatisfaction with the 
present program of secondary education has lead to a critical examination 
of its purposes, sonic critics of the school maintaining diat educators ill 
general have developed programs and policies diat have contravened 
what they conceive to be valid goals of education. 

Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., professor of history at live University ol 
Illinois and one of the outspoken critics of the present-day program of the 
secondary school, believes this to be true and states his views on the 
proper function of the school in these words: 

N'o agency but the school can provide the systematic, disciplined intellectual 
training required. This is, and always has been, the primary, indispensable func- 
tion of the school. The nation is betrayed if the school shirks this responsibility 
or subordinates it to any other aim, however worthy in itself. The school exists 
to provide intellectual training, in every field of activity where systematic dunking 
is an important component of success. 13 

And die blame for any betrayal of die nation in holding fast to 
this basic purpose of the school, Bestor maintains, falls on die educator: 
An increasing number of public-school administrators and educational theorists 
today refuse to define the purposes of die school in terms of intellectual training 
or of recognized disciplines of science and scholarship. 

A. Whitney Griswold, President of Yale University, follows much the 
same line of criticism by decrying the neglect of the traditional subjects of 
die liberal arts: 

fs it any wonder that in this suddenly expanded realm of secondary education, 
where from time immemorial the liberal arts have had to prove themselves in 
competition with utilitarian education of all kinds — where they liave always had 
to make a case for themselves or give ground— they gave ground? They did not 

"Arthur E. Bestor, Jr.. " Anti -1 rtellcctualism in the Schools.*" Sew Republic, 
128:11 (January 19. 1935). Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

u Ibid., p. 1*. 
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<me it in an objective test of merit or by decision of policy. They gave it by 
default 13 

Harold W. Dodds, former President of Princeton University, con- 
tinues the indictment by maintaining: 

In doing away with a lot of the so-called "tough" subjects, like foreign lan- 
guages, history, and mathematics, and substituting “useful" ones like home eco- 
nomics, manual training, physical education, learning to play in the band, and 
ma nv other worth-while but hardly basic subjects, your child, especially if he 
is above average, is apt to be short -clianged in the matter of developing into a 
well-rounded, educated person. If he is well-rounded, it’s likely to be, as a fellow- 
educator said, "in the manner of a phonograph record, with the same limited 
repertory." 18 

Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, a scientist in charge of the develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion for the United States Navy, is one of the 
most outspoken of the critics of the present-day program of the schools. 
He stated: 

All except the academic subjects are of the kind which we might term 
"know how." They have nothing to do with the school's primary task, which is 
to teach young minds to think and to train them in the elementary tools of 
learning. This task can be performed only by the school. Vocational, recreational 
or life-adjustment training can be and should be obtained elsewhere. 17 

Thus, on one hand we have those who believe that the High school is 
deficient because it does not give proper emphasis to the disciplines of 
the liberal arts that they believe to be fundamental in a program of 
secondary education. 

On the o titer hand, educators also criticize the secondary school 
because its curriculum is inadequate, but for opposite reasons. They 
charge the high school with being too "academic" and too narrow in its 
program, and with maintaining a curriculum not adapted to the needs 
of youth. In 1938, a committee of prominent educators, in listing criti- 
cisms of the curriculum of the secondary school of tliat day, stated: 

The curriculum is remote from the student's daily life outside of the school. 
Despite the efforts of John Dewey and his followers, our public school system 
still remains aloof from the everyday living of iu pupils. 18 

“A. Whitney Griswold, “What We Don't Know Will Hurt Us," Harper's Maga- 
une, 209.80 (July. 193-1) Reprinted by permission of Harper’s Magazine. 

“Harold W. Dodds. “Your Youngster and the Public Schools,” The American 
Magazine, 157:111 (January, 1934) 

11 Rear Admiral Hjman C. Richoter. “Let's Slop Wasting Our Greatest Resouite." 

" S <Mmi *• '353- Reprinted b, petntisston ol the 

“Amt, Iran Assooation ol Sthool Admtnistsaton, The Commission on Yonth Prob- 
lems, lont/t Education Todo, (Sixteenth Yearbook; Washington, D.Ca Rational Edo- 
cauou Association, 1958), p. 57. 
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Yet twenty years later, 1958, a committee of this same organization 
of school administrators made almost a similar charge against the high 
school: 

The challenging goal of guaranteeing to all normal youth the opportunity 
to achieve self-realization and social effectiveness is not being attained in the 
vast majority of our secondary schools. Instead, the accumulation of a four- 
year block of 16 Camegie units is still the prevailing gauge of educational growth 
and development. Too much of our practice is unrelated to the philosophy and 
purposes of youth education, the ever-pressing demands of our economy and 
culture, and the needs of young people. A functional, purposeful program of 
secondary education is a goal yet to be realized in most communities. . . . 

One major weakness of the secondary school in many communities is an 
outmoded, entrenched curriculum which fails to serve effectively the needs of 
students and die requirements of modern thing. 18 

This point of view also gave rise to the adoption of the famous 
Prosser Resolution at a conference on vocational education, comened by 
the United States Office of Education in 1945. Incidentally, it was this 
action that led the Office to formulate plans for a program of “life-adjust- 
ment" education in the schools, a conception of secondary education that 
has been repeatedly ridiculed by many of the present-day critics o£ the 
secondary school program. The Resolution stated: 

It is the belief of this conference diat, with the aid of this report in final 
form, the \ocaiional school of a community will be able better to prepare ao 
percent of the youth of secondary-school age for entrance upon desirable skilled 
occupations; and that the high school will continue to prepare another 20 per- 
cent for entrance to college. We do not believe that the remaining 60 percent 
of our youth of secondary school age will receive the life-adjustment training 
they need and to which they are entitled as American citizens. . . , 20 

And so the secondary school of today has been under attack from 
two opposing forces — those educators and citizens who believe that it has 
forsaken its time-honored function of training the mind and disciplining 
the intellect, and those who feel that it has not fully accepted functions 
and purposes that would commit it to the development of a program for 
the all-round education of the pupil in important aspects of daily living. 

2. The secondary school has accepted roles and responsibilities and 
is performing services which are not consistent with its proper function, 
and which militate against its efforts to fulfill its essential purpose. This 
criticism is interwoven with the one just discussed, but it represents a 


'* American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a Changing 
World (Thirty-sixth Yearbook; Washington, D.C.: National Education Association. 
•958). PP- 3=57-338. 

” VS. Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth (Bulletin 
1951, No- **! Washington, D.C.: Government Priming Office, 1931), p. 16. 
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different facet of one of the stated shortcomings of our secondary school. 

Bestor stated die charge in these strong words: 

Obviously die school exists to satisfy the needs of individuals and of society. 
But it is designed to meet, and is capable of meeting, certain needs only. The 
school is one, but only one, of the agencies of society that minister to young 
people's needs The family, the church, the medical profession, the government, 
private business— all exist to satisfy the needs of men and women, young and 
old Some may not do the job as we would wish. But that affords no excuse for 
the school to neglect its task also, in a vain attempt to remedy die deficiency. 
The idea that the school must undertake to meet every need that some other 
agency is failing to meet is a preposterous delusion that can wreck the educational 
system without contributing anything to the salvation of society. 21 

Admiral Rickover also holds this to be one of the faults of the 
American high school. In an address before the annual conference of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation at Detroit in November, 1957, he 
contrasted it in this respect unfavorably with European schools: 

European schools are neither social dubs nor finishing schools. Their ob- 
jectives are limited and clearly defined: They seek to equip the child with all 
the intellectual tools he can handle; they nourish his mind with as much general 
culture as he can absorb: and they give his body all the exercise it can take. 

There was a lime long ago when our country needed hardy pioneers to 
conquer a continent rather than educated men; our anti-intelleciuaUsm which 
colors so much of our thinking about education has its roots in tills pioneer past. 
. - . American emphasis on nonacademic school objectives, notably on teaching 
children manners and social graces, die efforts we make to maintain a uniform 
level of behavior and accomplishment— all the essentially extracurricular burdens 
we put on our schools — go back to a time when the school was our best instru- 
ment for Americanizing millions of foreigners as rapidly as possible. 22 

This problem of what kinds or programs and services the school 
should offer, in light of the responsibilities of the family- and the other 
social agencies of the community, lias greatly concerned many educators 
too. This widely discussed issue is recognized as one of the central prob- 
lems of secondary education today. Two educators, Hollis L. Caswell 
and Arno A. Bel lack, state the importance of the matter: 

What, for example, is the distinctive function of the school in contemporary 
society as contrasted with die functions of other institutions like the family and 
the church? Considerable differences of opinion are to be found among both 
educators and citizens as to proper limits of the school s responsibility. Yet a 


“ Bestor, loc. fit., p. 11. 
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What Are the Proper Functions and Purposes of Secondary Education? 
The modern high school has developed a broad and comprehensive program, 
designed to prepare youth for participation in life’s activities. Driver education 
is an example of such an addition to the program of studies. (Courtesy of the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools-) 

considered point of view on this issue is the very foundation on which decisions 
concerning the ‘‘fundamentals'* must be based. 23 

y. The curriculum of the high school does not give proper emphasis 
to essential subjects, and pupils are not required to study subjects neces- 
sary (or their intellectual development and (or the promotion of national 
welfate. This is a corollary of the previously discussed shortcomings, and 

“ Hollis L, Caswell and Amo A. BellacL, "Curriculum Developments," School 
Executive, (January, *935). Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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has in part been considered in those discussions. But attention should be 
directed to several additional aspects of these criticisms. Because some 
of its critics belies e that the secondary school has failed to define properly 
its basic lunctions and purposes, with the result that it has undertaken 
to provide programs, services, and activities not considered to be con- 
sistent with their concepts of function, it follows naturally that they 
charge the schools with curriculum practices that are not sound. Thus, 
Bestor added to his criticisms of present-day school practice by stating: 

A school that puts the trivia of "life-adjustment" education on a par with rigorous 
study of the fundamental intellectual disciplines is not vindicating democracy 
but is doing its best to demonstrate that the opponents of democracy were right 
when they predicted that a democratic society would be a society without stand- 
ards or values 3 * 

Certain intellectual disciplines are fundamental in the public-school cur- 
riculum because they arc fundamental in modern life. . . . Science, mathematics, 
history, English, and foreign languages are essentials of the secondary -school 
curriculum because contemporary intellectual life has been built upon a founda- 
tion of these particular disciplines 33 

Sloan Wilson, who had paid great tribute to the public schools of 
this country in 1955, vvrote mudi differently in 1958 in a sweeping con- 
demnation of curriculum practices in the school. One of his major criti- 
cisms is stated as follows: 

Upon arriving at high school today an American youngster is faced with a 
bewildering choice of literally scores of subjects, many combinations of which 
can lead to a diploma, and many of which are far easier than physics, mathematics, 
or a foreign language. He can study mam'agc, chorus, or “advertising arts.” In 
some schools he must give time to the study of safe driving and the evils of 
alcohol. Courses in typewriting and dancing vie for his time. 33 

Probably the most sweeping indictment of present-day curricular 
practices in the secondary school, however, is made by Mortimer Smith, 
who caustically attacks many programs developed as a part of the "life- 
adjustment" movement. 57 

Even President Eisenhower, in an address on education delivered 
during American Education Week in 1957, felt it advisable to call the 
attention of the American people to the problems relating to the school 
curriculum: 


“ Vlthur Bci,or> The Restoration of Learning (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 
*955). P *5- Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

* Ibid., p. 40. 
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educational level of its citizens, and the competency and vision of its 
educational leadership. Although it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, under our system of local control to hold all high schools to a 
standard le\el of quality, yet extreme variation among high schools 
throughout die nation does not seem consistent with our concepts of 
equality of opportunity in a democracy. 

On the basis of a nation-wide testing program. Professor Benjamin 
S. Bloom of die University of Chicago, points out the situation and its 
seriousness: 

The states vary considerably in the performance of their high-school Seniors 
on the different tests. The differences are so great that fiigh school graduates 
from the lowest states arc at a disadvantage in any educational situations in which 
they are competing with die graduates of the secondary schools from the highest 
states The differences undoubtedly have economic, social, and cultural con- 
sequences. 3 ® 

This admitted unevenness in the quality and character of the educa- 
tional program in secondary schools throughout die country has led 
some citizens to propose that a rigid system of examinations, administered 
nationally or by die colleges and universities, or a national program of 
accreditation be established.* 1 This, it is maintained, would reestablish 
proper standards of achievement for pupils throughout die nation, and 
avoid the “watering-down" of the curriculum and the wasting of time on 
noncssential subjects and activities. 

4- The program of the school does not provide adequately for the 
education of intellectually gifted pupils in terms of their abilities and 
capacities. This shortcoming of our modern secondary school is the fourth 
facet of the interrelated problems discussed previously. 

Criticism has mounted in recent years that the secondary school has 
neglected seriously the educational needs of gifted and talented pupils. 
These critics maintain that the secondary school in general does not 
require such pupils to stretch themselves intellectually and that the 
standards of educational attainment arc set at a level that does not force 
such pupils to exert high intellectual effort. It is claimed that the work is 
too easy and that such pupils are not challenged to do the quality of 
work of which they are capable. 32 

•Beniamin S. Bloom, “The 1955 Normalise Study of the Tests of General Educa- 
tional l Development,- School flninr, 6 *:i* 4 (March. 1956). Reprinted by permission of 
The Inisersity of Chicago Press. 
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Arc the Intellectual^ Able Pupils lleing Challenged to Develop 1 lis.r Po- 
tentials to the Fullest? Individualization of instruction is difficult to achieve for 
all pupils, but most high schools ofTcr ample opportunities for superior pupils to 
study advanced courses in major fields of instruction. (Courtesy of the Albu- 
querque Public Schools.) 

Not only do these critics feel that the standards of work are too low; 
they feel that many intellectually able students arc permitted to take 
subjects in high school which do not contribute significantly to their 
intellectual grow til. Thus the schools are charged with being atiti- 
intcllcctual. And, of course, it is from this group of pupils that the 
nation will obtain its corps of trained scientists; hence those concerned 
about shortages in that profession arc also greatly disturbed by the 
failure of many of our gifted pupils to seek out these subjects and to 
enter college to become specialists in these fields. Our shortages in 
scientific and engineering manpower can be alleviated only by stimulating 
a larger proportion of intellectually able pupils to study scientific sub- 
jects in high school and to seek careers in these fields thiough advanced 
study. So rather suddenly in this age of scientific achievements, such as 
earth satellites, and nuclear fission and fusion, the schools have become 
the targets of sharp and bitter attacks for their failure to offer an ex- 
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tensive array o£ advanced courses in science or lo induce bright youngsters 

to enroll in what courses are offered. 

5. The schools have insufficient finances to provide an adequate 
ptogtam of education. In spile of the lavishness with which the American 
people support public education in this country, many serious students 
of education believe that we as a nation still do not spend enough money 
to provide a good program of education for all youth. Walter Lippmann, 
a distinguished journalist and commentator on public affairs, wrote in 
1951 lhat 

v.c must, I bcliese, come to see that the effort we are making to educate our- 
selves as a people is not nearly equal to our needs and to our responsibilities. . . . 

Can it be denied that the educational effort is inadequate? I think it can- 
not be denied I do not mean lhat ve are doing a little too little. I mean that we 
arc doing much too little. 

. . If we were not operating at a deficit level, our working ideal would be 
the fullest opportunity for all — each child according 10 its capacity. It is the 
deficit in our educational effort which compels us to deny to the children fitted 
for leadership of die nation the opportunity to become educated for lhat task. 83 


The percentage of our national income devoted to education has not 
kept pace with the tasks imposed on the secondary school. The increasing 
complexity of our society and changes in our national life necessitate 
more adequate and comprehensive programs of education than ever be- 
fore. If we are to provide adequate and proper educational opportunities 
for all of our boys and girls, the American people need to increase sub- 
stantially the proportionate share of our national wealth being devoted to 
their education. Two presidential commissions in recent years have both 
stated emphatically that exjienditures for public education in this coun- 
try must be significantly increased in the years ahead, envisioning an 
increase of double or even treble the amounts spent at the time the re- 
ports were made. 8 * 

6. The rate of attrition in secondary schools is much loo high. We 
noted in Chapter 2 that about 62 per cent of all youth graduate from 
high school. While this is a very high proportion, especially when com- 
pared to other countries of the world or with figures for earlier periods of 
our history, it still is not high enough if we are to have an educated 
citizenry. Certainly most if not all of the boys and girls who are now 
dropping out of high school before graduation could benefit from school- 


“Walter Lippmann. Tlw Shortage in Education." Atlantic Monthly , 193:36-38 
(May. icj-, 1). Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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mg of the proper hind. We need to examine our program of secondary 
education carefully to see what changes may be called for so that all 
youth will want to remain until graduation. Changes in the curriculum 
may be required, administrative practices may need to be modified, or 
the structure of secondary education itself may call for reorganization. 
If we belies e in education for all youth, then we ought to devise a pro- 
gram that will benefit all youth maximally and yet be a program in 
which they will want to participate voluntarily. 

7. Many pupils fail to attain a desirable level of achievement and do 
not possess a high level of skill in fundamentals or an adequate knowl- 
edge of our cultural heritage. The charge is frequently made that many 
of our high school graduates do not have sufficient grounding in the 
fundamental skills that should characterize an educated person. These 
complaints particularly relate to their ability to use spoken and written 
English and computational skills. But criticism has also been made of 
their lack of interest in reading good literature, in keeping abreast of the 
rimes, or in participating in intellectual activities after leaving school. 
Bestor, again, soiced the complaints of the critics: 

Our standard for high-school graduation has slipped badly. Fifty years ago 
a high-school diploma meant something. It meant a certain degree of command 
of certain well-understood fields — mathematics, foreign languages, English, his- 
tory, science. Today it may mean that for some students. But it frequently means 
nothing at all in terms of real intellectual skill. 35 

In a comparable vein, some critics claim that many high school 
graduates hate an inadequate knowledge of basic elements in our cul- 
tural heritage, particularly in the areas of history, geography, economics, 
and science. In fact, scholars in almost any field are likely to see in high 
school pupils glaring deficiencies in knowledge of their particular sub- 
ject. In addressing the White House Conference on Education, James R. 
Killian, Jr., President of die Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
rather chides some critics on this point: 

Too many college professors drink of the high school only in terms of its re- 
sponsibility to prepare students to do well in the freshman subject taught by 
them. 39 

In this connection the question again arises of what constitutes a 
proper education for youth, for others interested in education claim that 
our schools fail to help pupils develop good health and sound physical 

"Arthur Bestor, "What Went Wrong with Uj. Schools." from a copyrighted inter 
siew in US. Sews & World Report, 44:72 (January 24. 1958). 
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bodies, to gi\e >oung adolescents a proper knowledge about marriage 
and family life and sexual behavior, to teach them to appreciate good 
music or art, or to plan for wise use of their leisure time. Thus, again 
we must point out that what a person considers to be the deficiencies or 
shortcomings of programs of secondary education stems from his concept 
of the basic and essential functions of a secondary school. Hence, teachers 
in the school and parents and citizens as well must clarify the goals of 
education 

.S’. The school fails to develop proper patterns of behavior, adherence 
to value patterns accepted as good, or high standards of conduct. Prob- 
ably few if any of us exemplify fully in our day-to-day living the values 
and codes of behavior accepted as valid and proper in American life. 
And so it is with young adolescents enrolled in our high schools. But 
some critics of the school feel that the school is not doing what it should 
and can do to inculcate ideals and values and to foster their observance 
in daily Using. Teen-agers are charged with being unruly, antisocial, 
delinquent, inconsiderate, irresponsible, undisciplined, and with ex- 
hibiting similar traits of behavior that axe not approved by the critics of 
the moment. Whatever serious shortcomings some small proportion of 
school-age youth may have in their character traits some people are 
prone to blame on the schools, being quick to allege that certain aspects 
of the program or certain policies of the school contribute to such be- 
hav ior. 

9- Methods of teaching and of organizing instruction do not con- 
form adequately to uihat is known about the psychology of learning or 
human motivation. Psychology is a relatively new field of invesu'gation, 
and much of our knowledge about the nature of learning and how learn- 
ing may best be guided and directed is of recent origin. Its translation 
into practice has lagged woefully in many secondary schools of the coun- 
try. Even if it is planned at all in terms of psychological principles, much 
teaching carried on in classrooms today is still based on psychological 
principles and concepts that have been repudiated or significantly modi- 
fied by more recent findings. But it may well be pointed out that the 
adaptation of teaching methods and instructional organization to modern 
findings of psychology is not an easy task for even the most skillful of 
teachers. Much progress has been made, as was pointed out in listing 
teaching methods as an achievement of the school. Compared with fifty 
years ago, great progress has been made in improving teaching, but much 
more could be done and is being done in our best schools. 

Some also criticize the schools for their slowness in making use of 
new aids to instruction and materials lor teaching. Although many schools 
pride themselves on their use of such aids, most of our teachers quite 
largely ignore the,,,, and rel, chiefly on a single textbook. perhaps .up 
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plemented on occasion by a few references or other bits of material. Some 
educators believe that television offers great promise for upgrading the 
instructional program of the school, but high schools have been slow in 
even experimenting with this new medium. 

10. The high schools have been charged on occasion with leachmg 
beliefs and principles that are not consistent with our American tradi- 
tions. For a time in the 1950’s certain individuals and organized pressure 
groups charged the schools with advocating what these critics claimed 
were "anti-American" doctrines and beliefs. The threat to good schools 
was serious in a number of communities, where bitter wrangles broke out 
over the patriotism of teachers, the beliefs and views set forth in certain 
textbooks used, and the nature of the subject matter taught in the social 
sciences. It was indeed a critical time for educators who sought to protect 
the schools from falling under the domination of groups that wanted to 
mold the schools to their own ends and purposes. Foitunately, most of 
die school systems of the country escaped this sort of criticism in its more 
serious form, but educators everywhere became greatly concerned over 
these charges. 31 

Although such attacks still break out in some local areas from time 
to time, in general they have subsided throughout the country and most 
citizens seem satisfied dial the schools are not teaching un-American 
doctrines. 

In placing in juxtaposition the achievements and the shortcomings 
of secondary education in the United States, we should not make the 
error of weighing one against the other and trying to strike a balance 
of goodness, for these are qualitauve matters and represent different 
points of view, as well as different degrees of significance. Even though 
the secondary school does has e some shortcomings, as even its most ardent 
supporters are quick to admit, it still stands as one of the great social at- 
tainments of the American people. Its contribution to human progress 
and advancement has been immeasurable. We are interested in its short- 
comings as a basis upon which to make changes so diat it will even better 
serve the people of this nation. A very astute evaluation of the schools 
was made by Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy in addressing the open- 
ing session of the President's Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education, of which he was then chairman: 

American schools today present us, I belies e, with a paradox: they have 
improved so last for many years, and yet they are still so far from being what 
we want and need. Our schools have shown progress, but they simply have been 

n A butt analysis of some of the more active organizations that lead in these 
attacks is contained in Robert A. Skaife. "Croups Affecting Education," in Forces 
Affecting American Education (1953 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; Washington, D.C-: The Association, >933). 
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unable to keep up with the rush of history. When v.e discuss the shortcomings 
of our schools, however, let us not sell ourselves short. Never in the history of 
die world has there been a nation where so many people could get so much 
education as in the United States today. We agree that we have much further 
to go, but we should not obscure the triumph of making so much education 
available to so many. This is surely one of the proudest achievements of any 
nation in any age. 38 

President Eisenhower spoke in much the same vein in paying tribute 
to the American program of secondary education: 

By every step taken to banish ignorance, we have increased our hold on liberty. 
By every measure taken to enlarge our comprehension of the world in which 
we live, we have amplified die possibilities for human happiness. We possess 
in our land a largeness of justice and freedom beyond our forefathers’ dreams, 
because the education of our youth has been a primary goal of this Nation. 3 ® 
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Aews ir World Report, 44.66-75 (January 24, ,958). 

A statem ent on the shortcomings of the American high schooL 
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Caswell, Hollis L. The Attach on American Schools. Excerpt from the Annual 
Report to the Trustees, 1957-1958. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959. 

A stern -warning on the deleterious effects of unwarranted attacks on the 
schools, and evidence on the unsoundness of some of the criticisms. 

— •. "The Great Reappraisal of Public Education," Teachers College Record, 

54:12-22 (October. 1952). 

Discusses three criticisms of education and appraises their validity. 

. . "Values in Progressive Education That Must Be Preserved," in As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Crucial Problems 
of Today's Schools. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1955. 

An insightful analysis of practices and theories embodied in the concepts 
of "progressive education” that are major advances in education. 

Chase, Francis S-. and Harold A. Anderson, eds. The High School in a New 
Era. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. 

Contains addresses delivered at a Conference on the American High School. 
The papers by Henry Steele Commager, Ralph W. Tyler, and I. James 
Quillen discuss the role of the secondary school in the American culture and 
related problems. 

Commager, Henry Steele. "Our Schools Have Kept Us Free,” Life (No. 16), 
29*46-47 (October 16, 1950). 

This widely quoted article brilliantly analyzes the contributions which our 
schools have made to American life. 

. "Victims of Success,” The Saturday Review, 41:12-14 2 . (May 5, 1958). 

Suggests nevr tasks for the secondary school in the years ahead. 

The Committee for the White House Conference on Education. A Report to the 
President. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1956. 

The report presents the views and recommendations of the committee as 
well as summaries of reports from state conferences. Six basic problems in 
American education were considered by the conferences. 

Conant, James B. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1959. 

This is the widely discussed report by the president-emeritus of Harvard 
University on secondary education. His recommendations will have a pro- 
found effect on the policies and program of secondary education in this 
country. 

, chairman. The Identification and Education of the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the American Secondary School. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1958. 

This report of a conference held in >g5 8 is an excellent treatment of one 
of the problems confronting secondary education today. 
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Conant, James B. "The Public High School and the National Interest" Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 237), 4 2: 343 _ 35 ^ 
(April, 1958). 

An eminent educator appraises the American high school and proposes 
policies for the future. 


Dunn, Joan. Retreat from Learning. New York: Da' id McKay Company, 1955 - 
\ teacher reports on conditions in a high school in which she taught, and 
expresses her opposition to some present day practices. 


Educational Policies Commission. The Contemporary Challenge to American 
Education. Washington, D.C : National Education Association, 1958. 

Presents a list of short range, intermediate-range, and long range needs of 
American schools Discusses some of the deficiencies of our schools, and 
proposes methods for ameliorating them. 


Educational Policies Commission. Public Education and the Future of America. 
Washington, D.C : National Education Association, 1955- 

An excellent statement on the place of public education in American life 
and the contributions that our schools hase made to the adsanccment of 
this nation. 


Eisenhower, Milton S. "How to Get Better Schooling." US. News & World 
Report (No. 8), 44 O6-75 (February at. 1958). 

An inters iew with a well known college president on some of the shortcomings 
of American secondary and college education, and suggestions for iroprose- 
ment. 


Flicker, Paul E. "Let's Speak the Truth About Our Schools," Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 240), 42:1-10 (October, 

A reply to some criticisms of the high school. 

Ginzberg. Eli. Human Resources: The Wealth of a Nation. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1958. 

Considers the problems of keeping schools responsive to present and future 
needs of the nation, and holds that the motivation of pupils is a principal 
cause of the school's shortcomings. 

Griswold. A. Whitney. "High School to College: Time to Repair the Bridge,” 
Ladies' Home Journal (No. 5), 75:50-51 ft (May, 1958). 

A college president presents his views on changes that should be made in 
the program of the secondary school. 

Hand, Harold C. "Myths Which Hoodwink the Public," Educational Forum, 
* 3 ' ‘ 9~39 (November, 1958). 

A prominent educator replies to some of the criticisms being leveled at 
secondary education. 

— . Principles of Public Secondary Education. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958. 
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Chapter 13 describes the accomplishments of the American secondary school 
and discusses its future role in our society. 

"A Scholar’s Devil Theory,” High School Journal, 41.270-286 (April. 

, 95 ®)‘ 

Points out fallacies in the figures on school enrollments in various subjects 
used by critics of secondary education, and other charges. 

Hones, Raymond E. Causes of Public Unrest Pertaining to Education. American 
Council on Education Studies, Ser. I, Vol- XVII, No. 56. Washington, D.C.: The 
Council, 1953. 

Addresses at a conference on educational administration in which various 
types of dissatisfaction with the schools are analyzed. 

Keats, John. Schools without Scholars. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1958. 
Brings together in popular style many of the charges made against secondary 
schools today. 

Lemer, Max. America as a Civilization. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
The section, “The Higher and Lower Learning" (pp. 732-749). is a dis- 
cerning analysis of the place of education in American life. 

Lippmann, Walter. “The Shortage in Education,” Atlantic Monthly, 193:35-38 

(May. 1954). 

A thoughtful article on the status of education in America, with emphasis 
on the lack of financial support for the schools. 

National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. An Essay on 
Quality in Public Education. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959. 

Discusses the factors that contribute to quality in American education. 

National Education Association, Research Ditision. Ten Criticisms of Public 
Education. Research Bulletin, VoL XXXV, No. 4. Washington, D.C.: The As- 
sociation. December, 1957. 

Discusses some of major criticisms of public education today. 

Rickover, Hyman G. Education and Freedom. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
■ 959 - 

One of die outspoken critics of current educational practice presents his 
views on education and proposes school reforms. 

— — . "Lei's Stop Wasting Our Greatest Resource.” Saturday Evening Post, 
229:19(1. (March 2, 1957). 

Charges the high school with failure to challenge the gifted pupil and pleads 
for the establishment of separate schools for a select group of pupils. 
Riessnan, Das id. Constraint and Variety in American Education. Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1956. 

A well-known sociologist analyzes, in Part 111 , the role of die secondary 
school in serving as a countervailing influence in American life. 
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Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future 
of America. Pant! Report V of the Special Studies Project. New York: Double- 
da) &■ Compans, 195S 

A verv penetrating analjsis of education in America at raid-century, and 
some recommendations for its improv eraent. 

Seaborg, CIcnn T. "Education in Our Age: Let’s Define the Problem/’ California 
School! sej 339-350 (June, 1958). ... 

An eminent scientist and chancellor of the University of California dis- 
cusses some of the problems facing the schools. 

Smith Mortimer The Diminished Mind- Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
■9SJ 

A scathing indictment of some current curriculum practices, particularly 
programs of "life adjustment" education. 

Snath. Mortimer, ed. The Public Schools in Crisis: Some Critical Essays. Chicago: 
Henrv Regnerv Companv. 1956. 

Contains a collection of papers by various critics of school practice and theory. 

Wilson, Sloan. "Public Schools Are Better Than You Think,” Harper's Maga- 
zine. zi 1-39-33 (September. 1955). 

An analvsis of the contributions of the public schools to the American 
society, and an appraisal of their efforts. 

Woodring, PauL A Fourth of a Xalion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
panv. , 957 . 

The author presents his views on the "great debate" about the functions 
and purposes of education and his synthesis of the tuo opposing positions. 

. Let's Talk Sense about Our Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Companv, 1933. 

An analysis of some of the problems faring ihe schools today, and proposals 
for adjudication of differences in points of view. 
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The Development of American 
Secondary Education 


The secondary school today should be viewed in historical 
perspective so that we may formulate a clear concept of its functions, 
purposes, and program, properly understand its practices, and definitively 
establish the principles that should guide planning. A knowledge of its 
historical traditions provides an insight into many of its achievements, 
as well as its shortcomings, and furnishes a starting point for evaluating 
practice and formulating plans for its improvement. Consequently, in 
tliis chapter consideration will be given to the historical roots of the 
American secondary school. 

The Establishment of Secondary Schools in the United States 

The origin of the American secondary school lies in the English sys- 
tem of secondary education that prevailed in the mother country during 
the sixteenth century. The model for these English schools (commonly 
known as Latin Grammar Schools) was the school founded by John 
Colet, Dean of the Cathedral, at St- Paul's Cathedral in London about 
1510. Colet was strongly imbued with the spirit of classical Humanism 
that had developed as a part of the Renaissance of learning in Western 
Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Incidentally, Humanism is a term used to denote a concept of 
education which looks to the ancient classics for authority as opposed to 
religion, nature, or philosophy. Humanism put great emphasis on gram- 
mar and rhetoric as the prime elements in education and held that hu- 
man intelligence can best be de\ eloped by a study of the great classical 
masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature, not only for their rhetorical 
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style and use of grammar but for their literary excellence as well. Colet’s 
instructions relative to the curriculum of his school illustrate the hu- 
manistic program of the times: 

\s touching in this school uliat shall be taught of the Masters and learned 
of the scholars it passes ms wit to desise and determine in particular but in gen- 
eral to speak and sum what to sav my mind, I would they were taught all way 
in "ood literature both Latin and Grech, and good authors such as liase the 
scrv Roman eloquence joined with wisdom specially Christian authors that 
wTote their wisdom with clean and chaste Latin other in terse or in prose, for 
ms intent is bv this school specially to increase knowledge and worshipping 
of God and our Lord Christ Jesus and good Christian life and manners in the 
children * 

The grammar school developed rapidly in England, since many of 
the older monastic and cathedral schools were taken oscr and contcrtcd 
to this type of school during the Reformation. Nets' ones tsere founded 
to take care of the sons of the rising middle class of landots-ncrs, traders, 
and merchants. It is estimated that as many as fite hundred were in 
existence at about the lime of American colonization. 2 

This is the type of secondary school known to and attended by many 
of the leaders in the English colonization of America. This is the school 
that sensed as a model for the establishment of secondary schools in the 
earliest period of colonization in Virginia and Massachusetts. 


THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL LN AMERICA 


Plans were made for the establishment of a grammar school in 
Virginia as early as 1G21, when the parent company, the Virginia Com- 
pany. set aside land for the purpose and decreed that a school should be 
founded. J3ut a serious blow to the colony caused by the Indian massacre 
of 1622, and the failure of the Virginia Company in 1G2J seems to hate 
presented the establishment of the school; certainly no lasting institution 
was created. 

The Puritans in Massachusetts were more fortunate in Lhcir efforts 
to round a school, lor the Boston Latin School was established in 1635. 
It has had a continuous existence eser since, and is nose servin', as one 
ol the secondary schools oi that city. The school ssas authorised at a 
Boston town meeting on April a s , j„ which the dliaens soled that one 
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irate, to put forth apprentices the children of such as they shall (find) not to 
be able and fit to employ and bring them up- 7 

The law did not establish schools as such, for education in the rudi- 
ments was still regarded as the responsibility or parents or the masters of 
apprentices. This was consistent with practices in England, for the gov- 
ernment of that country made no provision for the establishment of 
schools for the education of children in the mother tongue, assuming that 
this was a responsibility of parents and masters of appientices. They could 
instruct the children themselves, employ tutors for the purpose, send 
their children to the parish school if one existed, or engage a neighboring 
housewife to teach them (the basis for the so-called dame schools). 

The most significant of the colonial laws, however, was the famous 
“Old Deluder, Satan" Act of 1647: 

It being one chief project of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures. . . It is therefore ordered, that every township 

in this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased your number to 50 house- 
holders. shall then forthwith appoint one within iheir town to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be paid 
either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in gen- 
eral . . provided, those that send their children be not oppressed by paying 
much more than they can have them taught for in other towns; and it is further 
ordered, tlvai where any town shall increase to the number ol too families or 
householders they shall set up a grammar school, the master thereof being able 
to instruct youth so far as they shall be fitted for the university, provided that 
if any town neglect the perlormance hereof above one year, that every such 
town shall pay 5 pounds to the next school till they shall perform this order. 8 


These two acts are very important milestones in the development of 
a system of education in this country, for they (1) dearly established the 
authority ol die civil government (even though in the Massachusetts Bay- 
Colony it wav the handmaiden of the churdi) over the education of 
children and the establishment of schools, (2) made the education of the 
child (but not sdiool attendance) compulsory, ( 3 ) compelled communities 
to establish and operate schools, (}) recognized die necessity of providing 
opportunities for youth to obtain an education in their local com- 
munities. and in this case as preparatory to college, and (5) authorized 
public support of these schools. In general, the passage of these acts 
within the early yean of the founding of the colony shows the concern of 
die colonists for the proper education of their children. 

Mosto f die other New England colonies followed quite closely the 
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pattern established by the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Connecticut en- 
acted the Massachusetts Acts of 1642 and 1647 verbatim in 1650, and New 
Haven passed similar legislation in 1656. When New Hampshire became 
a separate colony it, too, passed similar laws. Ply mouth relied on private 
education for fifty years, but in 1670 it established a town school, and 
in due time supported it by public taxation. In 1692, when it was in- 
corporated into the Massachusetts Bay Colony, it, of course, came under 
the provisions of the laws of 1642 and 1647. 

In Virginia, and other southern colonies as they were established, 
education was largely a private affair, following closely the example of 
England. For those parents who could afford it, tutors were employed or 
children were sent to private schools. A few endowed schools were 
established, but no general system of secondary schools, such as was estab- 
lished in New England, was even attempted. 

In the middle colonies, die responsibilities for education devolved 
principally upon the churches. This was due not only to the English 
origins of the colonies, for the government in the mother country did 
little about the establishment of schools, but also to the fact that these 
colonies were often inhabited by diverse religious groups, who wanted 
responsibility for their own religious and educational advancement. Penn 
attempted to develop civil control over education in Pennsylvania, but 
in time his efforts failed and education became a matter for the church to 
handle. And thus it was in most of the middle colonies. Often the colonial 
government enacted laws relative to education, but conflicts over control 
of these colonies, some dissension among the various groups themselves, 
and finally the transference of governmental control to the crown mil- 
itated against attempts to establish a system of schools under civil con- 
trol. So what secondary education existed in these colonies throughout 
the remainder of die seventeenth and most of the eighteenth century was 
provided through the churches or by private tutors- However, most of 
die colonies passed laws diat required the children of poor parents to 
be taught a trade through the apprentice system.® 

THE NATURE OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

As is to be expected, the Latin Grammar Schools varied considerably 
in program and quality of instruction, being largely dependent on the 
competency of the instructor. Although die schools were established to 
teach Latin and Greek, diere is evidence that some of the schools adapted 
themselves to the exigencies of die situation and gave instruction in Eng- 
lish, and even in reading and writing. This was particularly true in 

•See Carl Van Doren (ed.), Benjamin Franklin's Autob tograph ical Writings (Xew 
York: The Viking Press, >945), pp. 3*0-230. 
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communities where an elementary school for teaching the rudiments 
might not be available. In later years, as interest in the study of Latin 
declined, pamcul.nly among the new commercial classes of people, un- 
doubtedly some of these schools adapted themselves to new demands of 
the leading citizens of the community for a more practical education. But 
in general, instruction was designed to prepare the boys to enter college, 
and in those communities near Harvard, Yale, and other colleges as they 
came to be established, instruction was primarily devoted to Latin and 
Gicck, and was rigorous indeed. Admission requirements to Harvard 
required an ability to read and speak Latin, a wide reading in Latin 
literature, and an ability to decline Greek verbs, so naturally the Latin 
Grammar Schools established by these same colonists to prepare for 
Harvard provided such instruction. 

But the acts establishing some of the schools also provided for in- 
struction in English. Thus in establishing a school in 1639 the Dor- 
chester (Massachusetts) citizens provided: “This rent of 20 pounds a year 
to be paid to sucb school master as shall undertake to teach English, 
Latin, and other tongues, also writing.” In fact, there is evidence that in 
the course of time, a number of these secondary schools really became 
1 -nglivh grammar schools, teaching English, writing, arithmetic, and other 
subjects in addition to the classical Latin and Greek. They may have 
even been adjuncts of the reading and writing school in some frontier 
communities, teaching the classics only when some pupil wanted it for 
college preparation. 1 * 

The regimen of the grammar schools was rugged. Accounts of these 
early schools show that the school day extended from as early as seven 
in die morning to four or five o'clock in the afternoon, with two hours 
off at noon School was in session throughout the year, with only an 
occasional holiday. Memorization was the primary method of teaching, 
and the discipline was harsh and even cruel at times. 

Boys entered the school when they were about seven, and remained 
until they were ready to pass the college entrance examinations, often a 
period of about six or seven years, or until they just dropped out. Thus, 
many of these youngsters entered college at about the age of fourteen. 

Even though the Latin Grammar School was basically an English 
institution transplanted to a pioneer country, it did repiescnt an im- 
portant phase of the development of the American secondary school. 
In establishing the only kind of secondary school with which they were 
familiar, the colonists kept alive the traditions of education among the 
|K»p1c of this new country, and thus provided a base from which a more 
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appropriate kind of institution was later to be developed. The experi- 
ence gained by the colonists in establishing, organizing, and governing 
secondary schools enabled them to refine the pattern and structure 
as new demands and conditions arose. Fortuitous circumstances in New 
England, where the congregation of the church and die governing body 
of the community were one and the same thing, gave rise to die concept 
of community or public support of die school and control by the citizens 
of die community dirough their town meedngs. The setting aside of 
public land for support of the school and in some instances the agree- 
ment of the householders to pay sums for this purpose set the pattern 
of public support for education at a time when it was financed and con- 
trolled by the church or private groups in England and other European 
countries. 

THE DECLINE OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

In spite of the significance we attach today to the Latin Grammar 
School as the first step in the founding of secondary schools in this coun- 
try, the institution nourished only under difficulty, even in New Eng- 
land. This might be expected under the conditions of pioneer life, espe- 
cially the farther the setdements became removed from Harvard and 
die centers of culture around Boston and New Haven. The records of 
the rimes show diat even though Massachusetts raised die fine to 30 
pounds and the size of the town required to establish a grammar school 
to 150 families in 1718, many communities simply did not establish a 
school, preferring to pay die fine. A number of communities petitioned 
die General Court for exemption from the law. In the middle and 
southern colonies, where the school existed only on a church or private 
basis in a few of the larger communities, its importance also declined. 
As an educational agency the Latin Grammar School readied its pinnacle 
near die end of the seventeenth century, but thereafter die people largely 
turned to other methods of promoting learning in the colonies. 

The decline of the Latin Grammar School stemmed from a number 
of facts: (i) its early concern for humanistic learning devolved into a 
meaningless and formalized study of Latin grammar and rote memoriza- 
tion of Larin from a few authors — a t)pe of learning that certainly had 
little relationship to the needs of a citizenry settling a new continent: 
(2) it ignored entirely die needs of a large body of influential citizens 
engaged in commerce, trade, government, industry and agriculture; {3) 
only a few >oung men planned to enter college, and there was small 
reason for odiers to attend; (4) it utterly failed to include in its cur- 
riculum science and mathematics, which were of increasing interest and 
importance to die people; (5) it divorced itself from the people by re* 
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quiring the use of Latin as a mode of written and even spoken lan- 
guage instead of the vernacular language and literature; and (6) it was 
being supplanted by new t)pes of schools that proved to be far more 
popular with the people. 

During this same period (the seventeenth century) the narrow, hol- 
low kind of education that had developed in the Latin Grammar Schools 
was being subjected to attack in England and Western Europe. Francis 
Bacon, John Milton, John Locke, Montaigne, and Comenius were all 
vigorous in their criticism of the pedantic nature of education, which 
had come to emphasize form rather than substance. Exciting develop- 
ments in science and the works of a whole new group of philosophers 
and scholars on the continent and in England were all published in 
the native tongue of die country, not in Latin, as had been die case 
a century earlier, and this contributed to a loss of interest in the study 
of Latin and Greek. 


Development of the Academy 

The settlement and growth of America, the expansion of trade and 
commerce, the movement westward, widi the establishment of new fron- 
tier towns, the growth of the functions of civil government at the ex- 
pense of the church, the increase in the diversity of religious sects, and 
similar movements all set the stage for the development of a new type 
of educational program— die academy. 


T1IF PRIVATE-VENTURE SCHOOL 

Tfic rise of .lie prisate s ensure scliool, run by teachers as a means 
or earning a lilchhood, laid a Inundation for the atadetnics. These pri- 
tale schools arc not !o be confused ts-irh Latin Grammar Schools which, 
tn a sense, wete prtsatc too; father, in these instances indisiduals simply 
offered tltctr serstee, ,n instructing the , ou.lt in practical subjects do 
cl by them, n an account of the development of these schools in 
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and Metaphysicks, all or any of them for a Reasonable Price. The School from 
the first of October till the first of March will be tended in the Evening tt 

Even in venerable Boston, where the Latin Grammar School was 
still flourishing as a preparatory school for Harvard, this announce- 
ment appeared in the Boston News Letter of March 14-21, 1709: 

Opposite to the Mitre Tavern in Fish street near to Scarlets Wharff, Boston, 
are Taught Writing, Arithmetic!: in all its parts, And also Geometry, Trig- 
anometry. Plain and Spherical, Surveying, Dialling, Gauging, Navigation, As- 
tronomy; The Projection of the Sphere, and the use of Mathematical Instru- 
ments: By Owen Harris. 1 ^ 

Seybolt supplies us with many such illustrations of “practical” 
schools that had sprung up to provide young and old alike instruction 
in subjects of immediate value to them in their daily living. Following 
the precedent of the Latin Grammar School and of die ordnances in 
New England establishing grammar schools, these schools also became 
known as "grammar schools,” "English Schools,” or "English Grammar 
Schools." Seybolt quotes an announcement, published in 1774, that de- 
scribes in detail the program to be offered in "The English Grammar 
School” operated by Thomas Byerley and Josiah Day. 13 

The offerings of these schools were not dictated by college entrance 
requirements or even by the traditions of classical education, as was 
true of the Latin Grammar School. The English Grammar School, or 
a comparable school known by other names or often not named at all, 
developed in response to the needs of many people not interested in 
preparing for the ministry or in acquiring the “culture” associated with 
an elite class. It prepared for the workaday world and gave its pupils 
those elements of an education useful to them in life. But it is also 
to be noted from Seybolt’s lists of announcements of dicse schools that 
many also gave instruction in the classical languages of Latin and Greek 
if desired, so that those interested in higher education could be prepared 
for admission even though a Latin Grammar School might not exist in 
the city, The development of these English grammar type of schools 
largely centered in the cities of the middle and New England colonies. 
Even Seybolt’s extensive review of the literature of this first part of the 
eighteenth century contains hardly a reference to the development of 
such schools in the South. 
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As Seybolt points out, these schools were not academies and should 
not be so regarded. But they, in part at least, were forerunners of the 
academies that developed somewhat later in the 1700’s. 


franklin's academy 


The institution that was to dominate American secondary educa- 
tion during the last portion of the eighteenth 3 nd most of the nineteenth 
century' — the academy — stems from a proposal published by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1719 called, “Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pcnsilsania." 14 

Just what the antecedents of Franklin's plan were is not clear, but 
very likely he was impressed by the programs of the English Grammar 
Schools and the privates enture school. He himself had been taken out 
of a Latin Grammar School by his father and placed in a school for 
writing and arithmetic and later apprenticed as a printer, 15 so he was 
familiar with the more practical schools of the day. In his autobiography, 
he stated that he was distressed by the lack of provisions “for a cora- 
plcat education of youth” in Pennsylvania. As early as 1743 he had form- 
ulated a plan for an academy, but the man he wished to make head of 
the school was not interested and he could find no one else available at 
the time. 


The term "academy’’ originated from Greece, where it designated 
a suburb of Athens that was a public pleasure ground. It was here that 
Plato carried on discussions with his pupils, and here his followers later 
established a school. But in modern usage the term comes from the 
Renaissance, Tor at that time academies represented associations of 
earned men who came together for the advancement of knowledge 
through study together. It had an extensive development in Italy and 
i' ranee during this period. In England, a proposal to establish an acad- 
emy was irst made by Milton in 1G14. Later the academies did develop 
in the mother country as educational institutions for the dissenters. 18 
^ , nCC . , km had sperU a britf lime >n England in 1724 it is quite 
possible that he learned about such schools there. Franklin's pamphlet 
was widely distributed in Philadelphia, and the campaign he initiated 
to rauc funds for the establishment of the academy resulted in the 
S T tr PU ° n ° f “ 5,000 P° unds * according to Franklin's estimate- 

J° in | ng in the project selected a group of twenty-four trustees 


and : P a P ° Sa ! a ‘ aiUb,c ,0 ,he «adn m Edgar W. Knight 

Century -Croft*. Inc^ Edura “° nal Wi,or J' <*'» VwL: Appleton- 
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and approved a constitution {or the government of the school. Some 
years later Franklin wrote that it opened in 1759, but others set the 
date of establishment as 1751, when it obtained permanent quarters, 
in due time the school was chartered by the proprietaries of die province 
as The Academy and Charitable School in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
and grants of Lind were made by the proprietaries and contributions 
were received from England. 

Franklin's concept of the function of his academy is best stated in 
his own words: 

As to dicir Studies, it would be well if they could he taught every thing 
that is useful, aud every thing that is ornamental; but Art is long, and their 
Time is short. It is therefore propos'd that dicy learn those thing that are 
likely to be most useful and most ornamental. Regard being had to the several 
Professions for which they were intended. 11 

The academy was organized in two schools, the Latin and the Eng- 
lish, with a subsidiary school, the mathematical, being added later. 
Each was under a separate master. The tuition fee in each school was 
four pounds a year. In 1751 a philosophical school was added, with the 
result that in 1755 the institution was rcchartcrcd as the College, Acad- 
emy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, with the Latin and phil- 
osophical schools constituting the college, and the English and mathe- 
matical schools the academy. The charitable school was operated by the 
trustees in fulfillment of an agreement made in 1751 in obtaining the 
building. Incidentally, the College later became the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Ilut the academy which Franklin nurtured never fulfilled his dreams 
for a new type of educational opportunity for the youth of the day. He 
had envisioned a school that would emphasize English, writing, history, 
mathematics, science, modem languages, gardening, agriculture, com- 
merce, bookkeeping, geography, morality, drawing, and similar areas 
of study, although he also endorsed the leaching of Latin and Creek, 
but would not require any language, ancient or modern, of all students. 
He believed it to be essential that they study English, mathematics, and 
other subjects of a practical nature. Ilut die hold of the classical tradi- 
tion was loo great, and soon, as Franklin himself pointed out some 
years later in a strong letter of protest to the trustees, the English school 
was telcgated to a iolc of minor importance and the Latin school was 
made the dominant school. The “Latinists” decried the English school 
as useless aud were incensed to think that a school that taught the 
"vulgar tongue" and sciences in that tongue should ever be a part of 
a college such as they considered their institution to be. Franklin pro- 


11 Knight and I tall, op. ni, pp. 76-77. 
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posed that the English school be separated from the Latin school so 

that it could more readily carry out the program he had recommended. 

Nevertheless, Franklin’s efforts in Pennsylvania resulted in the found- 
ing of a new type of institution for secondary education. Throughout 
the colonies a number of these schools were established prior to the 
Revolution. The name "academy” was used rather loosely, but in gen* 
eial the term was used to designate a school that provided instruction 
in English and many of the more practical subjects, although most of 
them did offer the classical subjects that were necessary for admission 
to college. Brown insists, however, that die institution at Philadelphia 
was the only one "regularly incorporated under this designation pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the Revolution.” 18 


THE RISE OF THE ACADEMY 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century the academy move- 
ment spread rather rapidly throughout all of the country, but partic- 
ularly in New England and the middle states. Two academies founded 
by the Phillips family at Andover (Massachusetts) in 1778, and Exeter 
(New Hampshire) in 1783 served as models for many of these new schools. 
The Andover academy was the first to be chartered in all of New Eng- 
land. The contrast to the old Latin grammar school of a century earlier 
is well shown by the statement of die purpose of the academy at Andover: 


‘ - f mt an d principal object of this Institution is the promotion of true 

1’ItTY ami VIRTUE; the second, instruction in the English, Latin, and Greek 
Languages, together with Writing. Arithmetic, Music, and the An of Speaking; 
the third, practical Geometry, Logic, and Geography; and the fourth, such other 
of the liberal Arts and Sciences or Languages, as opportunity and ability may 
hereafter admit, and as the TRUSTEES shall direct.!* 


Following the Revoludon, as the new states generally undertook 
die development of systems of education for the people, the academy 
rapidly reached its zenith in importance, serving as the primary agency 
for secondary education until the Civil War, and continuing as a major 
factor m the educational program of the nation until late in the nine- 
teenth century. The old colonial grammar schools had practically ceased 
to ex, st, in spue of the fact that the famous law of ,647 had remained 
m force in Massachusetts, with only minor bel - made in ^ 

,,e of the required to establish a grammar school and an increase 
in the hne assessed for failure to maintain i L ]„ f acti c ve„ Massachu selts 


“ Broun, op. ill, p. jgo. 
“Ibid, p. igj. 




Phillips Exeter Academy, 1783. The original building, which housed the 
academy at the time of iu founding in 1783, shown here, is still used as one of 
the buildings of the institution. (Courtesy of the Phillips Exeter Academy.) 


accepted the inevitable and in 1797 gave the academies official status as 
a part of the educational program of the state. 

The academies were not public institutions in the sense of being 
established and operated by public bodies, as had been the grammar 
schools of New England and the public high schools of today. Some were 
founded and operated by churches, some by colleges, but many of them 
by public-spirited citizens on a voluntary basis. Often they were char- 
tered or authorized by law or incorporated under law. In many states 
grants were made by the state, often in the form of public lands, for 
the establishment and operation of the academy. In some cases, support 
in the fonn of an annual appropriation was made to state-authorized 
institutions. In fact, rivalry for state funds sprang up in some sections 
between academies and the colleges. Several elaborate plans were for- 
mulated for providing an entire state system of academies in a number of 
states: Jefferson’s proposals for Virginia, and laws in Maryland, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Indiana, and possibly other states. 50 None of these plans 
were ever carried out, but they show the interest of the citizens of these 
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new states in education and also die importance which the academy 

held in American life. 

The curriculum seas broad and rather comprehensive in contrast 
to that of the Latin Grammar School. As the institution became more 
firmly established and was made a part of the educational system of the 
states, the curriculum assumed greater uniformity and organization. 
Usual!) the offerings were organized into two departments — the classical 
and die English. The classical was usually a four-) ear course and em- 
phasized Latin and Greek, but English grammar, geography, arithmetic^ 
algebra, geometry, and ancient history were common offerings. T)pical 
subjects in the English department included geography, rhetoric and 
composition, aridimctic, geometry, algebra, declamation, English gram- 
mar, ancient, modern, and American history, trigonometry, surveying, 
navigation, chemistry, natural philosophy, and logic. But in later years, 
especially after the public high school became the favored institution 
in most communities 3nd states, the curriculum of the academy became 
classical in nature, and the institution became primarily a narrow, rigid 
college preparatory school, especially in New England and the eastern 
states. In fact, in the first report of the United Slates Commissioner of 
Education (1SG8), a principal of one of the Massachusetts academics 
vigorously maintained that the academy should carry the primary re- 
sjxmsibility for preparing pupils for college and that die new public 
high school was not designed or prepared to undertake this task. 21 

The average age of the pupils was higher than dial in the Latin 
grammar school. A large proportion of the pupils in many academies 
came from a distance. In due time dormitories were added to the schools 
for those Iiv ing out of the community. Sports became a part of the ac- 
tivities of die school, and clubs and societies were organized. Many of 
them, particularly in the latter period of their popularity, accepted girls 
as students. Barnard presents figures to show that in 1850, at the height 
of their popularity, there were over 6,085 academies, enrolling 263.096 
pupils. 22 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE ACADEMY 


Although the academy was superseded by a distinctly new Ameri- 
can secondary school, it nevertheless contributed significantly to the ad- 
vancement of education in this country. It was a popular institution in 


, , t n< ? arle “ " Ne " England Academies and Claaical Schools," in Report 
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its he) day because it endeavored to serve die needs of the people, par- 
ticularly the middle classes engaged in commerce, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and the trades. Although the New England colonics had 
unsuccessfully tried to force the people to establish the grammar school, 
the citizens willingly banded together to found academics. And in the 
other sections of the country, which previously had had few provisions 
for secondary education, the academy nourished. Thus it raised the edu- 
cational standards of the people and engendered a rising interest in sec- 
ondary education. 

Its break with the classical tradition and the development of a 
broad curriculum laid the foundation for modem secondary education. 
The development of the academy is further evidence of the growth of 
a democratic conception of man and society, for it exemplified a method 
whereby the people could band together to achieve commonly accepted 
pur|>oscs. It stood as a symbol of the principle that the common people, 
rather than a privileged few, v\crc to be the beneficiaries of education. 
Secondary education was accepted as the pretogative of the people, and 
the citizens saw to it that provisions were made for the education of 
their youngsters. A further step was the acceptance of girls into the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Even though some ol die academics were established and contiollcd 
by church groups, the fact that many others were independently gov* 
erned served to free secondary education of sectarian control. Moreover, 
since many of them received public funds in one manner or another, 
die principle of public support of secondary education was strength- 
ened. Yet this institution did not become die capstone of the common 
school system of this great, vigorous, democratic people. 


The Establishment of the American High School 

The first American public high school was established in Boston in 
1821 in response to an interest on the part of the citizens in new edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. But its antecedents were much 
earlier. The brief sketches above show that the idea of public schools 
under public control and financed in part by public funds had been 
accepted in many colonies and later in the states; the idea of a sec- 
ondary school that provided a curriculum of interest to the youth of 
the more common classes of people had been accepted; and state sys- 
tems of free, public elementary schools had already been established 
in most states. In fact, many of the elementary schools were adding a 
higher department, sometimes called a "grammar school." Connecticut 
passed a law in 1798 that permitted a school district, upon approval 
by two thirds of the voters, to establish a "higher" school to instruct 
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youth in English and other subjects, including Greek and 
one desired them. 53 


Latin, if an)'- 


THE BOSTON ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL 


The concepts basic to the founding of this new school in Boston 
are well stated m the report adopted by the Boston town meeting on 
January 15, 1821: 

The present system, in the opinion of die Committee, requires still further 
amendment The studies that are pursued at the English grammar schools are 
merely dunenury. and more time than is necessary is devoted to their acquisi- 
tion A scholar is admitted at seven, and is dismissed at fourteen years of age, 
thus seven years arc expended in the acquisition of a degree ol knowledge, which 
with ord,rarv 'diligence and a common capacity, may be easily and perfectly 
acquired in five. . This evil, therefore, should be removed, by enlarging die 
present system. . . . 

Nor are diese the only existing evils. The mode of education now adopted, 
and the tranches ol knowledge that are taught at our English grammar schools, 
are not sufficiently extensile nor otherwise calculated to bring the powers of 
the mind into operation nor to qualify a youth to fill usefully and respectably 
many of tho* stations, both public and private, in which he may be placed- A 
parent who wishes to give a child an education that shall fit him for active life, 
and shall serve as a foundation for eminence in his profession, whether Mer- 
cantile or Mechanical, is under the necessity of giving him a different education 
from any which our public schools can now furnish. Hence, many children are 
separated from their parents and sent to private academics in this vicinity, to 
acquire that instruction which cannot be obtained at die public seminaries. Thus, 
many parents, who contribute largely 10 the support of these institutions, are 
subjected to heavy expense for the same object, in other towns. 

The Committee, for these and many other weighty considerations that 
might be oiliTed, and in order to render the present system of public education 
more nearly perfect, are of the opinion that an additional School is required- 
Tlicy therefore recommend the founding of a seminary which shall be called 
the English Classical School, and submit the following as a general outline of 
a plan for its organization and of the course of studies to be pursued. 

itt. That the term of time $01 pursuing the course of studies proposed, be 
three years. 

andly- That the School be divided into three classes, and one year be as- 
signed to the studies of each class. 

grdly. That the age of admission be not less than twelve years. 

4thjy. That the school be for Boys exclusively. 


“ in ^ ,e £ on,p >’ “Documenu Illustrative of American Educational His- 
tory. K'^rl of the Commoner o\ Education for the Year j8 9 2^j (Washington. 
DC.: Government Printing Office, 1895), U. 1**3-1414. K 6 
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The Studies of the First Class to be as Follows: 

Composition. Declamation 

Reading from the most ap- Geography 

proved authors. 

Exercises in Criticism; compris- Arithmetic continued 

ing critical analyses of the 
language, grammar, and style 
of the best English authors, 
their errors & beauties. 

The Studies of the Second Class 


Composition. 

Reading. 

Exercises in Criticism. 
Declamation. 

Algebra. 

Ancient and Modern History 
and Chronology. 

Logic. 


Geometry. 

Plane Trigonometry: and its ap- 
plication to mensuration of 
Heights and Distances. 
Navigation. 

Surveying. 

Mensuration of Superficies & 
Solids. 

Forensic Discussions. 


The Studies of the Third Class 


Composition; 

Exercises in Criticism; 
Declamation; 

Mathematics; 

Logic; 

History; particularly that of the 
United States; 


Continued 


Natural Philosophy, including 
Astronomy; 

Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy.=‘ 


Thus sve have the rationale for a new secondary school. The high 
school was not founded because oi discontent with the program o[ rite 
academy, as the academy had previously been established in protest 
against tile Latin grammar school; rather the high school was an effort 
to make tile advantages of the academy available to joulh generally, 
since some parents were not able to send their children to an academy. 
As rite value oi an education became understood and appreciated by 
the people, it seemed only natural to our democratically minded fore- 
fathers to make it asailablc to all who wished to benefit. The school 
opened in May, 1821, with a membership oi over one hundred pupils. 
It should be noted that the English Grammar Schools referred to in 
the report of the committee are not the same type of school as the Latin 
Grammar Schools established in early colonial days. These were part 
of the common school system— an upper elementary school that ac- 
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cepted children after they were able to read and write, much as we refer 

to the grammar grades today. 

The minutes of the Boston school committee for 1824 refer to the 
school as the English High School, the name by which it came to be 
knots n, rather than to its original name, the English Classical School. 
The change in name was probably due to several (actors: for one tiling 
the «chool was not a classical school and made no pretense of offering 
a classical curriculum, so another name was desirable; secondly, a uni- 
versity protestor, John Griscom, from New York, had written rather 
extensively in a Boston journal in 1821 about the Edinburgh High 
School, an institution that hjd already had a long and distinguished 
bistort in Scotland. Griscom proposed that a high school be established 
in New York. Indeed, such a school was opened in 1825 by a private 
society known as the “High-School Society." In any case, the name “high 
school*’ is the one by which this new kind of school became known 
as it spread throughout the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Boston opened a high school for girts, based on the monitoriat 
system which was then receiving some support in this country, but the 
school committee closed the school two years later because it was unable 
to afford the costs of providing accommodations for all that sought ad- 
mission Other towns in New England soon followed the lead of Boston 
and established high schools, among them being Plymouth, Salem, 
Worcester, and Lowell. A permanent basis for the high school was pro- 
vided in die first high school law in the United States, passed by Mas- 
sachusetts in 1826. True, the law docs not call for the establishment of high 
schools by name, but the law provides for a school that would constitute 
such an institution. The law required: “In every city, town, or district, 
containing five hundred families, or householders . . . shall also be pro- 
vided with a master of good morals, competent to instruct ... in the 
history of the Uniled States, bookkeeping by single entry, geometry, 
surveying, algebra. ’ In towns of four thousand or more inhabitants the 
master was required in addition to be able to teach Utin, Greek, history, 
rhetoric, and logic This law was not completely carried out, and by 1840 
only 16 of the 44 towns that were required to maintain such schools 
actually had complied with the law, but by ,850 42 of the 76 towns had 
established high schools and by 1865, 88 of 130 towns 

Thi * f c,iod an<1 umil lie Chil War was the heyday of 
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the academy; the public high school developed slowly. Many citizens 
throughout the states were reluctant to support public high schools when 
the privately operated academies were meeting the needs of many youth 
for secondary education. Some private groups, such as the High-School 
Society in New York, opened schools designated as “high schools." Mans 
of the academies had gained considerable prestige, and families of social 
standing in the communities would usually send their children to these 
schools, especially if they were college-bound. The influence of the 
churches was also a factor, since they controlled many of the academies. 

Nevertheless, the public high school did develop throughout the 
nation. In Pennsylvania, establishment at first was by special legislation, 
and under such enactments Philadelphia opened its Central High School 
in 1838. Similarly, Harrisburg (1837), Pittsburgh (1849), and Easton 
(1850) were authorized to establish high schools. A general law was en- 
acted in 1854. During the period from 1847 to 1853, ten public high 
schools were authorized by special acts in New York, and the Free Sdsool 
Act of 1853 gave general authorization for the establishment of graded 
schools, which could include a high school. However, a law authorizing 
the establishment of free, public high schools was not passed until 1864. 
In the New England states other than Massachusetts, establishment was 
by individual school committees in some of the large cities, although 
much opposition developed in most instances and the establishment of 
the school was often delayed for a number of years. But high schools are 
to be found in each of these states prior to the Civil War. Baltimore 
opened its Central High School in 1839 and Charleston (South Carolina) 
likewise opened a high school that same year, although it charged a 
tuition fee o£ §40. 

In such new states of the West as Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iov*-a, and 
California, high schools were opened in many of the larger dues, often 
under special legislative approval at first and later under general au- 
thorization. In some instances, die high school could not be founded 
until a petition of ritizens was submitted, signatures of as many as two 
thirds of the voters being required. Suffice it to say here that most of the 
New England, Middle Atlantic; 3nd Western states had passed laws by 
i860 that authorized the establishment of high schools on one basis or 
another. The movement developed mudi more slowly in die South, 
where die establishment of a state-wide public system of secondary educa- 
tion is of a relatively recent origin. It should be noted that in many a 
community throughout die country, an academy already in operation 
was taken over by the board of education and converted to a public high 
school. Other academies often became colleges or normal schools for die 
training of teachers. 
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SFREAD OF THE HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 

It is difficult to present statistics on the growth of the high school; 
first, because no systematic effort was made to gather them in these early 
decades (the United States Bureau of Education was not created until 
1867), but, secondly, because the term "high school’’ was ra titer loosely 
used to designate schools of varying types and levels of work. In the school 
year 1900-1901, the United Stales Commissioner of Education directed 
an inquiry to the superintendents of schools in all cities over 25,000 in 
population asking each the date when his city first opened a public high 
school He received replies from 142 superintendents of the 160 ques- 
tioned. The tabulations show that 28 of these 142 cities had established 
high schools by the year 1850, 41 cities established their high schools 
during the period 1851 to i860, 32 cities from 18G1 to 870, and 41 cities 
after 1870. 2 ® 

But wc must remember that many of the cities included in this study 
in 1900 did not even exist during part of this period; hence these figures 
are likely to give an erroneous picture of the situation. To find out the 
extent to which the larger cities then in existence had actually estab- 
lished high schools prior to the Civil War, we tabulated only those cities 
included in the 1900-1901 report that had a population of 25,000 or 
more in the 18G0 United States Census. Of these 27 cities for which the 
superintendents of schools gave the dates for the founding of the first 
public high school in their city, all but 4 had established such institutions 
by 18G0: 


The Dale of Establishment of the First Public High School 
in Cities of 2 j/xm> or More Population in 1S60 


Connecticut 

Hartford 1847 

Hnm 1859 

Illinois 

Chicago ,836 

Kentucky 

Louisville ,836 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Maine 

Portland ,8 2 i 

Maryland 

Baltimore 18*0 , 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

1634 1 

Cambridge 

Lowell 

1838 

1831 

Midiigan 

Detroit 

1844 

Missouri 

St. Louis 

>853 

New Jersey 

Jersey City 
Newark 

1872 

'854 

New York 

Albany 

1S68 


" L-S Commissioner of Education, 
the Year 1900-1901 (Washington, DC 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
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New York 

Buffalo 

‘854 

New York 

'849 

Rochester 

1839 

Syracuse 

«S35 

Troy 

»8j4 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

i8|? 

Cleveland 

1846 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

«8j8 

Pittsburgh 

>8jl 

Rhode Island 


Providence 

1843 

Wisconsin 


Milo aukee 

i8uS 

District of Columbia 



Washington. O.C. 


:gs “ 

Tint public high school founded in i8ii 

In addition, we know Iron, other record, that a number ol cities with 
less than 25,000 population l.ad established public high schools prior to 
SGo The Kebo 1 o / tl,c Comm*, .oner ol Edo canon for.m giro the 
tac oT c'..fhlfrh,nent lor all ol the ;.a 3 o public high school, that sub- 
mitted repo,., to the commissioner. A tabulation iron, thurcijm. shows 
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plied with * 5-6 high schools, bat b> 190J-190I lI ‘ c number ol academics 
had declined to l.<L and the number ol high sclauuls had ^ r,|en to ,.2y>. 
The battle lor a irec public secondary school had been won ». the lend 
following th^Cisol War.^ ^ anJ „ 0 „ in thousands ol indisidual 

1 . . , . lt \ merica in the state legislatures, ami in the 

commumi.es throughout Arne • tor ,|,e erluca.ioti 

that only a small | ^ maintained at public expense lor the 

S’r'enT dm nm "inisilegcd ci, Irens, and they couldn't nudes, aud 
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lishment o. a system ol bee. public high schooi, was the . eenum revered 

by the Supreme Court oIMrch^n^n „is„irt 
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of schools. The complainants charged that although there were no con- 
stitutional provisions expressly prohibiting such taxation, the whole 
course of legislation and the general understanding of the citizens had 
been that such instruction in the high school, particularly m classics 
and modern languages, should be regarded as not of a practical nature 
and therefore not necessary instruction for the benefit of the people at 
large. Such instruction was asserted to be for the accomplishments of the 
few, to be paid for by those who sought them, and not to be supported by 
a general tax. 

In rendering its derision the court reviewed at some length the his- 
tory of school legislation in that state and the efforts of the citizens to 
make education available to all the people. The law of 1850 had spe- 
cifically provided for the establishment of free schools in every district 
of the state, and for a state university. The court felt this indicated that 
the people wanted a complete system of education from the primary 
schools to the university, including, of course, the high school. The court 
concluded that it could find no reason for restricting the primary school 
districts in the branches of knowledge to be taught or the grades of in- 
struction to be given, provided that the voters consented in the estab- 
lished manner to Taise taxes lor the purpose. 

This historic derision contributed greatly to the advancement of 
public secondary education in this country. In c-ffect, the court ruled 
that secondary education in all of its aspects was a part of the common 
school program of education lor the children of America, and that the 
local community through its board of education was free to develop the 
kind of program it wanted for its boys and girls. The Kalamazoo derision 
became the precedent for similar derisions in other states and con- 
tributed to the enactment of legislation that established the high school 
as a regular part of the American common school system. 

It may be interesting for the student of secondary education to re- 
flect on the development of the junior or community college in this 
country during the pavt half century as a rather parallel situation in 
many respects. In a number of states, aggressive school districts, in the 
absence of either permissive or restrictive legislation, look steps to ex- 
tend the program of education of the community to include grades 13 
and 14. often organized as a separate junior college. In due time most of 
these states have passed laws authorizing the establishment of such in- 
stitutions In other states, legislation came first, and from the outset 
junior colleges developed in a legal manner. In some states, special en- 
actments authorized specific institutions, just as happened in the case of 
hrgh schools in some states prior to the enactment of general laws. But 
some state, st.Il do not permit local districts to establish junior colleges. 
Most state, authorize or require the collection of tuition from theTtu- 
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dents, as some did in the earliest days of high schools. Many educators 
foresee the day, and a not too far distant one, when education at the 
thirteenth* and fourteenth-grade level will also become a part of the 
common school program, provided free to all youth who desire to attend. 

Thus, in this brief sketch of the development of secondary educa- 
tion in this country we see that by the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the American people, during an evolutionary period of two and 
one-half centuries, had created a distinctive educational system that gives 
expression to the democratic traditions of the culture. The public high 
school, as a part of a unitary system of education, is indigenous to this 
country; it reflects the ambitions, dreams, aspirations, hopes, and beliefs 
of a democratic people; it is based on a concept that man is perfectible. 
As secondary educators it is our obligation to assist in the fulfillment of 
this American dream, to make this great American high school the 
agency for enabling every person to fulfill his potentialities and to be 
truly the kind of person he is capable of becoming. 


CURRICULUM OF THE EARLY AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

The functions and purposes of the early high school were well 
stated in a school report published in 1838: 

By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or common school 
for the older and more advanced scholars of the community in which die same 
is located, in a course of instruction adapted 10 dieir age, and intellectual and 
moral wants, and, to some extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common 
or public in the same sense in which die district school, or any lower grade of 
school established and supported under a general law and for the public benefit, 
is common or public. ... To be truly a public school, a High School must 
embrace in its course of instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued 
there dian in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private school of the 
same pretensions. 27 

And this new school did offer a varied and broad program of studies. 
We have already listed the subjects proposed for the first high school. As 
the high school movement spread, the curriculum became even more 
inclusive. Inglis reports that by 18G1 seven ty-three different subjects were 
offered in the high schools of sixty-three Massachusetts towns. 2 ® The 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, in describing the high school estab- 
lished in that city in 1856, listed the offerings of die school in its first year 
as follows: 

"Quoted in Henry Barnard's American Journal of education, 3:185 (March, 1857), 
but original source not gnen. 

“Inglis. op. cit. 
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Lnglish Department 

t. Preparatory studies reviewed, 
using the text-books authorized 
in the Grammar Schools 
2. Warren’s Physical Geography 
3 W< ber's U nit enal History 
4. Ancient Geography 

5 Grccnlcafs National Arithme- 

6 Grccnlc.ifs Algebra 

7 Dai ic's Legendre 

8 Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 

9 Mensuration 

10 Gillespie's Survey mg 
ii. Navigation 

■2 Crittenden’s Elementary Book- 
keeping 

13 Botany 

14 Burriti's Geography of the 
Heavens 


American Life 

15. Higher Astronomy 

16. Cutter's Physiology 

17. Tate's Natural Philosophy 

18. Youman's Chemistry 

19. Geology and Mineralogy 

20. Rhetoric 

21. Logic 

22- Way land's Political Economy 

23. Principles of Government 

24. Way land’s Mental Philosophy 

25. Way land's Moral Science 
26 Etymology 

27. English Literature 

28. Hillard’s First Class Reader 
2g. Drawing 

30. Vocal Music 

31. German or French 

32. Recitations and Compositions 


Normal Department 

Nos 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. G, 7. 12, 13. 14, 16, 17, 18. ig, 20, 23, 24. 25, 26, 27. 28, 29, 

3®> 3** 

'1 hcory and Practice of Teaching 
German and French, both optional 
Classical Department 

Nos 1. 2, 3. j. 5, 6, 7, i j, 16, 17, 26, 28, 30. 32 

Andrews’ and Zimpt’s Latin Grammars 

Harkncss’ \rnoId‘s First and Second Latin Lessons 

Arnold’s Lain Prose Composition 

Andrew’s Caesar 

Johnson s Cicero 

Bowen’s Virgil 

Andrew’s Latin Lexicon 

Anthon s Classical Dictionary 

Crosby's Crwk Grammar 

Crosby's Greek Lessons 

Arnold s Greek Prose Composition 

Felton's Creek Reader 

Boise's Xenophon's Anabasis 

Owen's Homer’s llud 

Liddcl and Scon’, Creek Lexicon =* 


"W II. Wells, “Public High School in 

5 53° (June. 1 S 3 ;). 


Ch ‘ CaSO ," Britan Journal of Education, 
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This example illustrates adequately the origins of the high school 
as an extension of the grammar school and as an institution that would 
offer instruction “adapted ... to their future pursuits in life." And 
what a contrast it is to the classical, humanistic curriculum of the Latin 
grammar school. 


ill 


Chicago Public High School. 1856. The 6m public high school in Chicago 
lias opened in .856, in die building Musiraied above. As die city pew and oilier 
high Shod. were es.ablished the name was changed .0 Ceniral High School. 
(Courtesy of the Chicago Public Schools.) 

The offerings o£ the American high school at the turn o[ die century 
and the percentage of popils enrolled in each subject are g.sen in 

Tab Some interesting shifts during this twenty , ear period in the propor- 
.ion of pupils enrolled in various subjecis are noted, particularly die in- 
crease in Latin history, and madiemat.es, and the decline in the sciences. 
From odier evidence see know that many more subjects svere included 
in the program of die school in .890; hence pupils were offered a mud, 
greater variety of subjects than appears in the table. In lact, the high 
Shod of this period offered a number of subjects for only a part of the 
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school term, perhaps for fourteen weeks or for some similar period.®* 
\s the high school became more and more a part of American life 
in carh succeeding decade and played an increasingly more important 
role in pieparing students for college, replacing the academy in most 
communities, it was subjected to much critical appraisal, particularly by 


Percentage of Pupils m Public Secondary Schools 
Enrolled in Certain Subjects, 
iSSr/sipo, tc/io-iyoi, and tc/ory-sgio 


SLBJICT 

1889-1890 

PER CENT ENROLLED 

1900-1901 I909-I9IO 

Latin 

31 °9 

5°-45 

49<>5 

Greek 

305 

2Ji3 

0-75 

french 

5-34 

8.2g 

990 

German 

1051 


23.G9 

Mgebra 

43-40 

5696 

5685 

Geometry 

21.33 

*7-83 

30-87 

I rigtinometry 

• 

2.04 

1.87 

Astronomy 

• 

*•34 

0.33 

I’ll s sits 

22.21 

18-40 

14.61 

Chemistry 

10.10 

7-56 

6.89 

Physical geography 

• 

22.83 

•954 

Otology 

* 

3-44 

1. 16 

Physiology 

• 

26.60 


Zoology 

« 

a 

8.02 

botany 

• 

« 

16.83 

Agriculture 

« 

• 

4-66 

Domestic economy 

« 

• 

3-78 

l’sschology 

* 


0 96 


a 

40.71 

57-10 

Lssghsh liUTalUIC 

• 

45-08 


Civics 

273« 

jSjji 

5503 

* 

20.97 


Number of schools reporting 

2.j»6 

5-14* 

8.097 




..II w ’" s,rul '' at2 ‘ nw Inoun scheihcr subject j 

• “ r,e b» i he comnusi.ontr, 

‘"fJJ lune^iti « ,he Commissioner of Ediuation for the 

4 iunt V ’- ,9 ‘ u DXlr Government Fnming Of&te. , 0 , ,), p. „ 59 _ 


* f«i 


fit- Uup 


« U the high «1 k<*| ptogjjm of ihu period by a tether 
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college officials as well as by leading educators. From dris dissatisfaction, 
as wdl as from the effects of nets- forces arising in American fife, evolved a 
more uniform and systematic curriculum for the tn.mut.on. B, ,900 the 
famous report of the Committee of Ten. the new accrcd,ta ,on P ram c« 
of die colleges, and die effect of college enhance 

iointly reinforcing one another in tl.e.r impact, had brought about a 
considerable change in the curriculum. For at least ^ “ 

of the new century the high school was under the dom.nauon of the col 
i j, f Wnrld War 1 the American secondary school has again 

S r l ^'e program, such as would «n, best 

SS£=2sEs«=s=: 

the high school. 

Developments in Secondory Eduction During the Twentieth Century 

• 1 has been a most exciting one in die deselop- 

The twentieth cent ry country It was during this period 

mem of secondary . , ,J? d as a further fulfillment ol 

tha, dte great "" ,*£££ “mmon schoo. that would protide 
the demoemtte concept of a ^ tot|op his 0 wn individual p^ 
every boy and P 1 ’ ^ become lhe m„s. competent ciliten ol 

tent.aht.es to dte fullest a^ ^ mmy witnessed a cultural 

which he was capabl • P ^ of ^ secondary school. About 

revolution ‘ hj r d ' fin "J ca th o! universal secondary schooling had been 
mid-century, after American culture, attention shifted, as 

firmly establtshed^ par £ ^ blcm ptm idin 3 a really ap- 
wus discussed m Uapic J [or odl i„ d itidual young person ,n 

propnate and adequate collectitely providing die 

tenus of his owm ^^^ e Tn± This endeavor is one of the 
same opportunity lor Jl> ^ prognims clcr u „ dem Len 

most significant > ^ „- orld has even attempted it. 

by man. Iso other tut ^ ^ ^ ^ pubUc , ]igh KhooI in „ u r Amec 
Efforts to defin ^ ^ ^ sigI1 ifica„. e.cnts in American 

tom democracy are Committee of Ten in 1893 and dte repot, of 

edumuon-the reporioUhe^ ^ ^ ^ Education in .9.8. 

the Commission on J between these two momentous reports. 

In the short quarter ^ cir educational leaden, gate expression 

the American peop » fulfiUed by the secondary school in our culture, 
to the essenua ro q£ doc i 0 pmcnt in secondary education dial the 

A,”crt r X. ih»l - « *— •“ 1 ' ta ‘ >re “ nl ,0n " 3nJ 

structure. 
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Charles W. Eliot, the great president of Harvard, was chairman of 
the committee, officially designated as the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, but usually known as the Committee of Ten, It was composed 
of five college presidents, one college professor, three secondary school 
principals, and the United States Commissioner of Education. Confer- 
ences tvere organized in nine subject fields, and ten educators were ap- 
pointed to participate in each conference. Of the total of ninety mem- 
bers, forty-seven were college teachers or college presidents, forty-two 
were secondary school people, and one was a government official. 

Although the committee was established to study the possibility of 
developing uniformity in college entrance requirements, it wisely fore- 
saw that the first and basic question was to determine the function of the 
high school, to plan a suitable program for fulfilling that function, and 
then to proceed to the problem of college admission for graduates from 
such a school. The Committee of Ten had to face the most crucial of all 
questions in American secondary education: What is the unique and 
distinctive function of the American high school? For example, in setting 
up the nine conferences for the major subject areas, the committee in- 
structed the members to discuss and report on these questions: 

1. In the school course of study extending approximately from the age of six 
5 eats to eighteen years — a course including the periods of both elementary 
and secondary instruction — at what age should the study which is the 
subject of the Conference be first introduced? . . . 

4. What topics, or parts, of the subject may reasonably be catered during 
the whole course? . . . 

6. In what form and to what extent should the subject enter into college 
requirements for admission? . . . 

7. Should the subject be treated differently for pupils who are going to col- 
lege, for those who are going to a scientific school, and for those who, pre- 
sumably, are going to neither? . . - 

9. Can any description be given of the best method of teaching this subject 
throughout the school course? 3 * 

This was still the formative period of the secondary school, and this 
group of one hundred educators, dominated by college people, had dif- 
ficulty in spelling out clearly and unmistakably the primary function of 
the high school. Judged by our concepts today, the report of the com- 
mittee seems contradictory and inconsistent in major respects. But this 
simply illustrates well the extremely perplexing duty facing all educators 
in America in defining a proper role for the secondary school, particularly 


“Committee on Secondary School Studies, Report of the Committee on Secondary 
School Studies Appointed at the Meeting of the National Education Association, July 
9, 1S92 (Washington. D.C.: Government Printing Office, iSgj). p. 6. 
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to each, anti the place in the program it should be introduced, the 
committee recommended for the secondary school the program of studies 
listed in Table 20. 

Utilizing this basic program, the committee proposed four high 
school courses, the Classical, the Latin-Scientific, the Modern Languages, 
and the English. The Classical would require three languages — Latin, 

TABLE 20 

The High School Program Recommended 
by the Committee of Ten 


ut Secondary School Year 
Latin 5 periods 

English Literature s k 

English Composition 2 J 1 

German (or French) 5 

Algebra 4 

History of Italy, Spain, and 
France 3 

Applied Geography 
(European political -conti- 
nental and oceanic flora 
and fauna) 4 

3rd Secondary School Year 
Latin 4 periods 

Creek 4 

English Literature 2 
English Composition 1 
Rhetoric 1 

German 

Algebra ® z y 

Geometry 2 j 

Physics 

History, English and 
American 

Astronomy 16 year y 

Meteorology 16 ) ear j 


2nd Secondary School Year 
Latin 4 periods 

Greek 5 

English Literature 2 y 

English Composition 2 J * 

German, continued 4 

French, begun 5 

Algebra « 2 y 

Geometry 2 J * 

Botany or Zoology 4 

English History to 1688 3 

4th Secondary School Year 
L » tin 4 periods 

Greek 4 

English Literature 2 1 

English Composition 1 L 4 

English Grammar 1 J 

German ^ 

French ^ 

Trigonometry y 

Higher Algebra j 2 

Chemistry ^ 

History (intensive) and 
Civil Government 3 

Geology or Physiography ] 

&year I 

Anatomy, Physiology, and [ ^ 

Hygiene)* year j 

• Option of bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic 
(Washington, D Co Go,,™*., Mn Jng Ofc “ 4)““ ” 
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they could take their rightful place as a part of the unitary system of 
education, which the educators agreed was more desirable than the Euro- 
pean system of bifurcated programs. Thus, by adopting the basic recom- 
mendations of these committees thousands of public school oflicials in 
practically every community of the United States once and for all ac- 
cepted the principle of a unitary system of education, even though it 
meant, at least at the time, domination of the high school by the college. 
Subject enrollments listed in Table 19 (page 146) would indicate rather 
general acceptance of the plan. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLECE 

It was not long, however, before many secondary school people be- 
gan to reflect that they might have sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, that hy inviting the colleges to outline the kind of program they 
would accept for college admission they had capitulated to the colleges 
and were now under their complete domination. J. Stanley Brown, prin- 
cipal of the Joliet (Illinois) High School, had this to say in 1909: 

We are come to the Rubicon. We ha\e by rather slow processes of educational 
evolution readied a point where we, as representames of the secondary schools 
of America, must proclaim autonomy for the public high school. The control, the 
policy, the direction of the high school, must be front within itself, not from 
widiout by some self-appointed, unlawfully constituted authority.* 8 

A year later (tgio) tfie Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association adopted a resolution, with only one 
dissenting vole, staling that whereas the high school must offer a wide 
range of subjects to meet the diversified interests of different students, 
and whereas manual training, commercial subjects, music, household arts, 
agriculture, and similar subjects were entitled to recognition as college 
entrance credits, the colleges should reduce entrance requirements in 
languages to only one language and recognize these other subjects as 
suitable for electives in the college admission requirements. 

A Committee on the Articulation of High School and College was 
appointed to prepare a statement on the program that the high school 
should offer for college admission purposes. This committee of nine, com- 
posed entirely of public school people, except for one professor of educa- 
tion and one college dean, reported in 191 1. 

This committee railed against the rigid requirement of foreign Jan* 


■J. Stanley Brown, “The Autonomy of the High School.” in National Education 
Association, Journal 0/ Proceeding j and Addresses, 1909 (Washington, I) Cu The Asso- 
ciation, 1909), p. 481. 
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Resolved, That the comnutuc rj 'in. mends that the number of constants be 
recogni/ed in the following proper nr n-in.el-, 

four units in foreign languages Ino languages accepted in less than two units), 

two units in matlienutics, 

two in English, 

one in history, and 

one in science 3 * 


Thus was established the principle of constants in the secondary 
school program, a baste rcquircnent in most secondary schools today. 

The second contribution of the Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements was the establishment of the unit as a measure of the quan- 
tity of high school woik The term "unit" had already been used in edu- 
cational circles, but this committee standardized it and gase it a common 
meaning: any subject outlined in the rc|>ort of the committee, including 
the reports of associated professional groups, that was taught for at least 
four periods a week throughout the school year in a well-equipped school, 
under competent instruction, was to count as a unit of work for college 
admission. Thus, the committee felt that the subjects it had outlined in 
some detail in these six fields of study, when taught on this basis, con- 
stituted a national norm for purposes of defining college admission. 

Although today we would probably consider the subjects recom- 
mended by the committee to be unduly academic, the tenor of the report 
indicates that this was an effort on the part of the public high schools 
to find a way whereby they could prepare their students for college, and 
yet have some measure of local freedom in determining fhe specific sub- 
ject to be offered each field and in offering other subjects of a prac- 
' , . , . “ C ; “"7 °"'l' ,e ” oi the w eighteen units a pupil might 

he h h T f " MS ' Ra ' h,!r lhan bein 8 a Program imposed on 

lo = t“ °° S h ? 'i' 7 5 Cges ’ ,h “ e recommendations were designed 
ffeet thenub, 5 V , 3 «T*«- of education In 

late a “ ki "S "ha, they could do to formu- 

ges buTfetl \ f ,h « ™“>d be acceptabfe to the col- 

W su^ ^ ~ “ — — 

wrre , U“bTic a Ll C d ,n ,± 1 , 1 ™,,?' ‘ he hal! “I "hose members 

composed almost cxdusseiy of coU^n^T Ir “" ' he 1 ' am “ 1 socied “' 
form sshat they considered he ^ pr0 ! HS0rS ' « down in systematic 
each subject in thei, respective fiSkC^T'T “ ^ C ° VereJ “ 
high school was to be in Tlarae oart ,1™ /', P ro 8 nnn of lhe 

was a domination eagerly sought bv ih h™!," al ? by lbe “"'S’ 3 - but 11 
~ 8 'l 1 “> ug| u by the h.gh schools at that time so that 


'Ibid., pp. 660-661, 
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they could take their rightful place as a part of the unitary system of 
education, which the educators agreed was more desirable than the Euro- 
pean system of bifurcated programs. Thus, by adopting the basic recom- 
mendations of these committees thousands of public school officials in 
practically every community of the United States once and for all ac- 
cepted the principle of a unitary system of education, even though it 
meant, at least at the time, domination of the high school by the college. 
Subject enrollments listed in Table 19 (page iq6) would indicate rather 
general acceptance of the plan. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

It was not long, however, before many secondary school people be- 
gan to reflect that they might have sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, that by inviting the colleges to outline the kind of program they 
would accept for college admission they had capitulated to the colleges 
and were now under their complete domination. J. Stanley Brown, prin- 
cipal of the Joliet (Illinois) High School, had this to say in 1909: 

We are come to the Rubicon. We have by rather slow processes of educational 
evolution reached a point where we, as representatives of the secondary schools 
of America, must proclaim autonomy for the public high school. The control, the 
policy, the direction of the high school, must be from within itself, not from 
without by some self-appointed, unlawfully constituted authority. 38 

A year later (1910) the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association adopted a resolution, with only one 
dissenting vote, stating that whereas the high school must offer a wide 
range of subjects to meet die diversified interests of different students, 
and whereas manual training, commercial subjects, music, household arts, 
agriculture, and similar subjects were entitled to recognition as college 
entrance credits, tile colleges should reduce entrance requirements in 
languages to only one language and recognize Uiese other subjects as 
suitable for electives in the college admission requirements. 

A Committee on die Articulation of High School and College was 
appointed to prepare a statement on the program that die high school 
should offer for college admission purposes. This committee of nine, com- 
posed entirely of public school people, except for one professor of educa- 
tion and one college dean, reported in 1911. 

This committee railed against the rigid requirement of foreign lan- 

■j. Stanley Crow n, "The Autonomy of the High School," in National Education 
Association, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 1909 (Washington, DC- 1 The Asso- 
ciation, 1909). p. 481. 
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gujgc ami nmlionalics for collcsc adroUaioti. It |»u!>oscii the folluumg 
alternative plans of college jdmissiou: 40 


English 

Foreign buRiwgc 
Mathematics 
Social science 
Natural science 


Tov>hi( h must Uc added 
to make another major 
Total 



The remaining fisc units could be elected from anv well-taught 
courses, except that physical education and music were tint to be in- 
cluded in the fifteen units. We lud progressed a great deal in die eighteen 
jean since die college people comprising the major it\ of the Committee 
of Ten outlined nhat they tbought the high schools should teach. 

The preliminary work had been done and die time was now pro- 
pitious for a further step in the determination of the basic function of the 
secondary school in our society. 


T1IF COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF 
SLCONOMtY Ult CATION 

The culminating event in this twenty -five-year effort of the American 
people to define die function and purpose of the American high school 
was the work of die Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. To assist die high schools of the country in developing the 
“well-planned liigli-sdiool courses” envisioned by the Committee on the 
Articulation of High School and College, that group recommended that 
committees be appointed to study the reorganization of die various high 
school subject fields. Twelve such committees were created by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1912-19:3. but the parent committee 
wisely foresaw that the work of these committees would be severely re- 
stricted if their purpose was solely to plan for better articulation with the 
colleges. Consequently, the committee recommended that a new organi- 
zation be created to direct this study. Thus was established in 1913 the 
Commission on the Reorganization ol Secondary Education, the most 
important group ever to give direction to secondary education in this 
country. 

“ Committee on the Articulation o{ High School and College, “Report,- in Na- 
tional Education Association, Journal of Proceeding and Addreuts, igu (Washington, 
UC.: The Association, 1911), p. 5G6. 
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The commission consisted of sixteen committees, one each for thir- 
teen subject fields — agriculture, an, business education, classical lan- 
guages, English, household arts, industrial arts, mathematics, modern 
languages, music, physical education, science, and social studies, one on 
organization and administration of secondary education, one on voca- 
tional guidance, and the original committee on articulation. A reviewing 
committee composed of all sixteen chairmen and ten members at large 
was appointed, ft was the function of the reviewing committee to discuss 
the reports of tire sixteen work committees and to give general direction 
to their activities. Eventually, each of the committees prepared recom- 
mendations for organizing instruction in their respective areas. 

But the best-known document prepared by the commission is the 
statement of the cardinal principles of education. This report was pre- 
pared by the reviewing committee in an effort to give direction and 
guidance to the work committees. In what lias become known as the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, the commission thus defined the 
main objectives of education: 

1. Health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

3. Worthy home-membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character 41 

These, then, were the basic purposes to be achieved by the high 
school in a democracy. The commission believed that education “should 
develop in each individual die knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find Iiis place and use that place to shape both 
himself and society toward noble ends." 42 

During this evolutionary period of American secondary education 
we as a people had established as basic principles for die development 
of secondary education in this country dial (1) secondary education 
should be the privilege of all, not of just a select few; (2) the secondary 
school should be concerned with die all-round development of the pupil, 
not with just his intellectual development; (3) the educational s)slem 
should be democratic in organization and structure, enabling every child 
to progress freely and without artificial restriction through an integrated, 
unitary program of education, not being barred by selective admission 
to advanced opportunities; and (4) the program of the secondary school 

“ Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1918. No. 35; Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1918), pp. to-«i. 
a Ibid., p. 9 
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should be varied and differentiated so that every child, regardless of his 
station or prospects in life, would benefit maximally in personal develop- 
ment and in the development of his capabilities to contribute to society, 
not being forced into a narrow, rigid program designed for a particular 
social class. 

The forces in American life that brought about these developments 
in secondary education will be analyzed in greater detail in the next 
chapter, but a careful student of educational history recognizes the evolu- 
tionary process of this basic definition of the function of the school. The 
Committee of Ten had already acknowledged in 1893 that the public 
high school must serve the needs of the people, but it took numerous 
committees and many conferences during the ensuing quarter of a cen- 
tury before we came to a definition of what that means, educationally. 

To diis day, the seven Cardinal Principles of Education, embodying 
the basic objectives of education and the accompanying principles for 
developing a program of education to achieve these objectives, have 
guided the planning of the structure and program of secondary educa- 
tion. In the decades since they have been enunciated, we in secondary 
education have been busy developing the most satisfactory program for 
fulfilling these basic functions. 

THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 

Almost twenty years elapsed before the National Education Associa- 
tion created another commission to study education in this country. Then 
in 1935 it appointed the Educational Policies Commission. No specific 
issue in education brought about the establishment of this commission, 
as had been true of those listed previously. The function of this new 
commission was to select various educational issues or matters of signifi- 
cance for study and then to issue policy statements on these topics. The 
basic pattern of education in this country had been determined; the 
work of this commission was further to clarify and define the role of 
the school in a democracy. A continuing body, the commission is com- 
posed of about twenty-five outstanding leaders in American education 
(the stature of the persons serving on the commission is attested by the 
fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower served on the commission for a time 
while President of Columbia University, as did James B. Conant, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools in Philadelphia and in Los Angeles, and William Jansen, Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York). r 

Among the more important reports or statements prepared by the 
commission are the following: 

The Unique Function of Education m American Democracy, , 937 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 1938 
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Learning the Ways of Di moctiuy, rgyo 
The Education of Fiee Men >»i American Democracy, iqyi 
Education for All Ammran iouth, 1944 (revised edition, 19^4) 
Education of the Gifted, 10^0 
Public Education and the Future of America, 7955 
Manpower and Education, jq$ 6 
Higher Education in a Decade of Decision, igyy 
The Con tempoi ary Challenge to American Education, 1958 

The most significant of these publications for the secondary school 
teacher is Education for All Amntcan Youth. Tills book describes two 
hypothetical programs of secondary education, and by so tfofng presents 
a vivid picture of what secondary schools in this couutr) should he like 
if they arc to serve fully the functions envisioned b> the entire succession 
of famous educational committees and commissions since the Committee 
of Ten — preparation of all youth for life in a democracy. The publica- 
tion brought together in one statement a description of g«xnf practices 
found in secondary schools throughout the country, and thereby served 
to give direction and guidance to those responsible for planning programs 
of secondary education for all youth of a community. 

One of the most important statements contained in the volume 
is a list of the "Common and Imperative Needs of Vouth." This is a 
restatement in an expanded form of the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education — a statement of (unctions that proved to be valid for secondary 
education after a quarter of a century sjtcnt in implementing them in the 
schools of America. 

During the four decades since the Cardinal Principles of Education 
were slated, no period of educational development has been without 
issues and problems that challenged the cllorts of citizens and edu- 
cators alike to solve. And today vve still face major difficulties in provid- 
ing the best passible program of education for all youth (see Chapter 
3), but no one in American life seriously questions the validity of the 
functions of secondary education embodied in the Seven Cardinal Princi- 
ples. 


For Further Study 


Itnmn, Elmer Elbuorth. The .tfeiing of Our Middle Schools. New York: lantg- 
nuns. Green & Company. 190*- 

A definitive history of secondary education in din country up to the prevent 
century. 
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Butts, R Freeman, and Lawrence A Cremin A History of Education in American 
Culture. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953 - 
A basic text in the history of education. 

Cremin. Lawrence A. “The Resolution in American Secondary Education, 1893- 
ig,8.' Teachers College Record. 56 20j-»,o8 (March. 1955). 

Ana Is res die resolution that took place in secondary education early in the 
present cemurs. and the reasons for it. 

Cuhbcrlfv. Ellwood I*. Public Education in the United Stater. Rev. ed. Boston: 
Houghton Mifilin Companv. 1931 

A comprchcnsise treatment of the dcsclopmcnt of education in this country. 
Particularly good on the origins of secondary education. 

Grizrell. Emit D Origin and Development of the High School m Seta England 
before rA6j. New York - The Macmillan Company. 1923- 
A rcsearrh study on the history of the lugh school. 

Holmes. Pauline A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School: 
Cambridge, Mass.: liarsard Unisersity Press. 1935. 

A full and interesting account of the history of the first secondary school in 
America. 

Inghs. Alexander J. The Rise of the High Schoot in Massachusetts. Ness- York: 
Bureau of Publications. Teachcn College. Columbia Unisersity. 1911 

A comprchcnsise history of the high school movement in the state of its 
origin. 


Kandcl. 1 . L. American Education in the Tuenlieth Century. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Han aid Ulmer sits Press. 1937. 

An analssi* of factors that base influenced the dcsclopmcnt of the American 
educational system. 


. History of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1930. 

An excellent account of the dcsclopmcnt of the secondary school from 
Grecian times to die twentieth century. 


Leonard. J. Paul. Developing the Secondary School Curriculum. Res. ed. New 
York Rinehart k Company. 1953. 

Ihis book pros ides an excellent analysis of the historical development of the 
curriculum of the American secondary school. 

Mcser. Adolph E. An Educational History of the American People. New York: 
McGrawUiil Book Company, 1957. 

•rim liittutr „! .Juution 5 i,„ , nl( b U , „ dewlopmon, in ibcor,. 
methods, and program. 


National Education Association. Committee 
rtuttce of "J en) Report of the Committee on 
ton. II C; Government Pruning Office. 1893. 


on Secondary School Studies (Com- 
Secondary School Studies. Washing- 
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A most important source document on the history of secondary education, 
this report of die famous Committee of Ten presents die views of leading 
educators of the day on secondary education 

Thut, I. N. The Story of Education • Philosophical and Historical Foundations. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1957. 

Traces the evolution of the American school, with emphasis on the philosophy 
of the school. 

Vredcsoe, Lawrence E. An Introduction and Outline of Secondary Education. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Edwards Brothers, 1957. 

A brief oudine of the history of secondary education with an excellent sum- 
mary of the great national committees that prepared reports on secondary 
schools. 

Wesley, Edgar B. NEA: The First Hundred Years. New York: Harper £: Brothers. 
tQsi’ 

Chapter 6 describes the activities and reports of the great national committees 
appointed by the NEA to study secondary educadon. 
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Factors That Shape American 
Secondary Education 


The preiious chapter pointed out that the form, structure, 
organization, and program of secondary education in this country have 
clanged tremendously since the first secondary school was established 
more dun three hundred years ago in Boston. Part Three trill describe how 
the program of secondary education in some oilier nations of the Western 
world diflers significantly from that found in the United States. Is not 
good education the same any time and any place? Why does the program 
of schooling change oser die years? Why docs aur system of education 
differ from those of other countries? In brief, what are the forces that 
base shaped die program of secondary education in this nation? 

Education embraces two basic factors: pupils, and a social group. 
If education changes oser a period of years or if it diilers from country 
to country, the reason is that one or both of these elements in the situa- 
tion change or arc different, or the leaders who plan the program of 
education view these factors differently. These two basic constituents 
gi\c substance and shape to die schools, anil any change or variation in 
these social agencies is due to differences in these factors. The kind of 
educational program we have at any particular time and place in history 
is due to llie nature of and interpretation gisen to these two forces. 


Pupils Shape the School Program 

Obiiously, the program of the school must be postulated in terms of 
the kinds of youngsters who will attend. The very nature of die cur- 
ricuiuut is dependent on the capacities and growth characteristics ot the 
pupils ctstolksL The school is lashioned on llie basis o£ die learning 
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potentials of children and \outh. To understand the significance of 
this factor, we need only reHect on the kind of ‘'school" we would have, 
for example, for dogs, or seai». or horses. Thus our enure school program 
is geared in tire first place to the learning potentialities of boys and girls 
and to the ways in which these capacities develop throughout the period 
of immaturity. If the child reached maturity at age ten, there might be 
little need for secondary schools. 

Research shots's that these capacities and potentialities, and the 
manner in which they develop do not differ significantly from country 
to country, and it is quite likely that they hate not changed much if 
at all during the modern period of time. Very likely fourteen-year-old 
youngsters in France, England, Russia, Germany, and the United States 
do not differ significantly in their cnpabiliu'es to learn simply because 
they are natives of a particular country. And probably a typical American 
pupil of fourteen today does not differ much from his counterpart of a 
century or two centuries ago in this characteristic. Differences in pro- 
grams of education from country to country, then, cannot be explained 
on the basis of differences in the innate capabilities of the youth of the 
nations, or in the ways in which pupils learn. The laws of learning are 
the same for all peoples. 

What does vary from country to country and in any one country' 
from decade to decade and century to century, however, is our know- 
ledge and understanding of children and youth, of their capacities and 
potentialities for learning, their growth and developmental character- 
istics, their drives and motives, and the processes by which they learn. Re- 
search is essential in gaining an understanding of such characteristics 
of our children and youth. We in the United States have been most active 
over the years in carrying out such studies and in increasing our knowl- 
edge of children and youth. Child study has been a major aspect of teacher 
education and of in-service education in this country for many years, so 
that teachers and school officials in this country are not only well in- 
formed about the growth processes of pupils; they are endeavoring to 
provide a program of education that properly takes account of the facts 
discovered by research. Chapter 2 discussed the concern of educators 
about youth and their desire to learn all they can about the pupils who 
enroll in our schools. In these respects, this country is far ahead of other 
nations of the world. Our professional education programs provide the 
teachers of this country with far deeper and more comprehensive insights 
into the basic characteristics of pupils than is possessed by teachers in 
other nations. The programs for the professional preparation of teachers 
in many nations of the world fail utterly to provide them with a thorough 
insight into the nature of learners and the psy chologica! bases for learn- 
ing. 
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This, then, is one major (actor that has shaped the program ol edu- 
cation in this country — the understanding and knowledge ne as teachers 
have about die growth and development of children and )Oulh. We have 
endeavored to formulate a program ol education geared to the develop- 
mental needs of young people and based on the Urn's of learning. In 
America ice hate been much more trilling to experiment, to modify our 
educational program in light ol research findings. Education has changed 
because of psychological research and our American disposition to use 
research to better national ltfe in all aspects. 



Music Has become an Important Part of the Curriculum or the Secondary 
School- Its popularity is due not only to the importance given to music in the 
cultural life of the people, but to die enjoyment adolescents receive from expresv 
ing themselves creatively dirough musical activities. (Courtesy of Lincoln North- 
east High School, Lincoln, Nebraska.) 

Another significant way in which pupils in general differ from 
country to country and from generation to generation is in their as- 
pirations and life goals. These aspects of personality are in part at least 
culturally determined; hence such factors are really aspects of the cultural 
base of education and will be considered later in this chapter. Needless 
to say, the aspiration levels of pupils and of parents for their children 
base important bearings on the educational program and account in 
part for differences in educational systems. 

The Culture Shapes the School 

The school is a social agency; it is established by the social group 
to prepare the young for participation in Use life of die group. A society 
seeks to perpetuate and improve its way of life, to ensure continuation of 
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values, so Urn the school is permuted to educate for change within 
tolerable limits? May a society, as one of its own basic cultural patterns, 
encourage the school to educate the young so that they will exempli y 
changed value patterns and develop new patterns of behavior? These are 
questions basic to our consideration of die social role of the school. The 
position a social group takes on these issues provides some of the reasons 
why educational systems and programs vary from culture to culture, both 
in point of development and in point of origin. 

CULTURAL FACTORS IN EDUCATION 

The American system of education at the present moment in history 
is the resultant of a highly complex set of forces that are indigenous 
to the American culture. Some of the most significant of these social 
forces that have shaped our American system of secondary education are 
these: 

i. The basic values held dear by common consent by the American people 

а. Our aspirations as a people, particularly those relating to opportuni- 
ties to be made available to die young 

3. The traditions of die American culture 

4. The concepts held by the great majority of people on the role and 
function of the school in our society 

5. The recognition accorded pupils in the educative process 

б. The commonly accepted views on the kinds of educational experiences 
that are desirable for fulfilling the functions assigned the school by 
the social group 

The icacher is employed by the appropriate representadves of the 
social group to formulate and carry out an education program that 
talcs proper account of these social forces. The school must operate 
within the framework of values, traditions, aspirations, concepts and 
beliefs of the people. This places a terrific responsibility on teachers. If 
they arc to provide "good” schools, acceptable to the citizens generally, 
they must collectively 

ascertain what basic values, traditions, aspirations, concepts, and beliefs 
ol die social group, or at least die great majority of those who are 
in a jxisiiion to influence social action, want inculcated in the young; 
recognize areas of discretion in educating youth in which the society has 
no clearly established norms, and hence permits the school to carry 
on experimentation, try out new practices, or, on the other hand, 
do nothing at all to educate the young in such matters; and 
within such discretionary areas of educational planning determine what 
the social group immediately responsible for die operation and con- 
trol of the school regards as desirable, so that they, the professional 
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to other social institutions, on the role to be accorded children in the 
social group, on the attitudes to be taken toward the pupils as learners, 
on the recognition to be given to research as a basis for educational plan- 
ning, and on a myriad of beliefs of this sort that relate to educational 
planning. 

Within a system of cultural values, of course, variation may be 
permitted, and it may even be that one of the beliefs of the social group 
itself is to permit and encourage deviation. Thus, in this country we find 
differences among our school systems; jet, essentially, all operate within 
a framework of beliefs and value patterns that are universally accepted by 
the American citizen. One of the primary characteristics of a culture is its 
receptivity to new ideas, to change. In summarizing a study of basic 
changes in the culture of the people on Manus, Margaret Mead, the well- 
known anthropologist, observes: 

Thus il can be seen that throughout human history there has been a 
struggle between the proponents of closed and open s) stems, sjstenis that could 
change their fonns, accommodate to new ideas, retain the allegiance of new 
generations within them rather than goad diem into rebellion or desertion, sj stems 
that welcomed the ideas, the questions, and the members of other systems, and 
those contrasting sj stems which hardened into exclusiveness and conservatism, 
so that wars of conquest, the rack, the ritual trial, the war on unbelievers in 
which one attained merit by killing them, became dieir destructive methods of 
self-perpetuation . 1 

In the United States, we as a people have generally fostered an 
open system. We have not only permitted but compelled through social 
pressure those in control of the schools to accommodate change, to develop 
new patterns that would more fully give expression to the ideals and 
aspirations of the people. Our system of education gives expression to the 
political, social, and economic concepts of the people; its fonn and pro- 
gram are indigenous to a cultural climate found only in America. 

We were all pioneers, suffering the hardships and deprivations of 
frontier life together; no elite class existed to pass down privileges and 
control to its young. Community responsibilities and leadership were 
conferred by the group on those who possessed the desired talents; no 
class structure served to repress those of ability and talents. Government 
and social control arose out of the needs of the group for mutual pro- 
tection, justice, and fair play for all, and the pursuit of common in- 
terests, It was inevitable, then, that the schools established by such a 
society would be open to all, that every child was to have the privilege 

1 Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old (New York: William Morrow & Company, 

p. 457. All rights reserved. Published simultaneously in the Dominion of 
Canada by George J. McLeod, Limited, Toronto. Primed in the United States of 
America. 
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of developing his own talents and potentialities to the fullest, and that 
the educational program would be planned to help him become the 
best citizen possible. 

The teacher is a person whom society entrusts with important re- 
sponsibilities for inculcating social values and beliefs in the young, and 
for assisting the social group in achieving its goals and fulfilling its 
aspirations. The rcsponstbilm of the teacher, then, is to know and under- 
stand fully the social values, behavior patterns, personality traits, and 
life goals the social group wants perpetuated, and the manner in which 
the school may best discharge this obligation to society. 

Basic Values, Ideals, end Aspirations of the American People 

The American people have never set down in a definitive form the 
articles of their democratic faith, so we cannot turn to a document for 
a statement of the ideals that embody the American tradition. Rather, we 
must winnow our concepts of democracy from an analysis of the ways 
in which people live and behave, the laws we adopt, the traditions and 
customs we revere, the way we vote, the causes we support, the tilings 
we say, the statements of those who are astute in analyzing the Ameri- 
can culture, the institutions we establish and support, die approbation 
we give to the acts of other citizens, and many similar aspects of American 
life. 


ARTICLES OF DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


On the basis of such a study, wc believ e these to be the basic articles 
of our democratic faith: 2 


j. Every human being is of surpassing worth, and the dignity of the 
individual must be respected at all limes. This article of faith is indeed 
the foundation stone of our American democratic traditions. The Ameri- 
can people have always rejected efforts to make man the subject of the 
slate or other institutions; rather, the state and all social agencies exist 
to serve man, to enable him to attain his true destiny. Nor is one man 
to be made to serve the selfish ends and purposes of another, or to be 
relegated to an inferior position because of any artificial social structures. 
As the worth of the individual is enhanced, the entire social group bene- 
fits; as he more fully attains his potentialities, the more his fellow citizens 
profit. 


’The reader may also wish to refer to another approach to such a definition of 
democracy in J Galen Sa,Ior and Willtam M. Alexander. Curriculum Planning (New 
lotk: Rinehart & Company, jj,^ p p . ' 
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fl is this ideal that underginis much of our educational structutc 
and program today. The provisions for universal education, the con- 
tinuous, unitary system of schools, the enactment of compulsory at- 
tendance laws, the granting of a large measure of local autonomy in 
the operation of the schools so that local adaptability is fostcicil, the 
clforts to develop the whole child, the use of pupil -re 111 ered methods of 
leaching, and the diversity of the curriculum arc all evidences of the 
school's c Herts in America to respect the dignity of the individual, and 
to contribute to the fulfillment of his potentialities as a human being. 
The teacher, as a representative of society, must always organize and 
conduct the school in such a way that human values arc fostcicd and 
the dignity and worth of each individual pupil arc respected. 

2. Equality exists for all individuals. This promise of democracy 
is a natural concomitant of the previous one. for if Vve rcs|>cct the worth 
and dignity of the individual, we provide him with equality o[ opjiortuimy 
to share in the benefits ol democracy and our democratic institutions. 

Again, we readily see that the American school system has endeavored 
to the best of its ability to give expression to this ideal. The school is 
open to all the children of all the jicoplc. except those that must have 
special cate, provided in other ways by society. Hut we would lie remiss 
if vve did not recognize that great variation docs exist throughout the 
country in the quality of the educational program available to individual 
pupils. Concerned citizens and educators strive constantly to provide 
better programs for those youth now denied the best education possible. 
Hut such variation in upjiortunitics for acquiring a good education iv 
not due to an aristocratic conception of education that favors secondary 
education only for a select few. One of the great tasks ahead, however, 
is to provide a system of schools that will ensure every child die best 
education {sensible. 

j. People have the ability and the tight to got cm themsehrs and to 
decide basic questions of social policy. This is a fundamental premise 
ol democracy and constitutes the only method of assuring freedom and 
equality for the individual and of respecting the dignity and wutih of 
aery {icrson. This principle of democracy has been applied in practice 
hum the smallest one room rural school district to our national govern* 
menu 

If the people have decision nuking jiowcr. it is essential that they 
lie cmiqK-tcnt to make good, sound decisions— (hat they 1< educated. 
Flee government cannot exist without an intelligent and inhumed 
citizenry. Our forefathers (turn the earliest days of the republic rec- 
ognized this fact, ami the establishment of schools universally uj«rn to 
all children became a necessity if the country wav to remain lice and 
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ulum planning, not onl) because oi the implications for learning but 
because of our sheer respect for children. A function of the school » to 
provide every child ample opportunity to develop his own unique 
potentialities. Self-direction and self-discipline are the desiderata of school 
policy. 

4 An abiding faith tn education. Unquestionably the American 
people have great faith in education. Education means opportunity; it 
enables die child of lowliest fcmh to advance to a position of great 
responsibility or leadership, it increases the worker’s productivity, the 
farmer's fields, the artisan’s skill, the artist's creativity. It is considered 
essential for the preservation and perfection of democracy. Education 
leads to self-contentment, to self-development, to self-satisfaction, and to 
self realization. It liberates the mind and spirit of man. 

j. The use of reason and creative intelligence to perfect his way of 
life. The American places confidence in the methods of scientific inquiry 
and of logical thinking to solve his problems. He is a religious man, but 
he docs not rely on divine miracles to achieve his mundane goals in 
life. He believes that the application of reason will bring about a sound 
and proper solution to his problems. He may even mistrust his own 
agents of government, and is readily willing to challenge authority on 
matters which he himself feels competent to decide. This is indeed an 
age of reason, and the American is one of its leading exponents, particu- 
larly in applying reason to the solution of day-to-day problems. 

It is to be expected, then, that the people of this country maintain 
a system of schools that enables every person to make use of the methods 
of reason, to apply intelligence to the solution of his problems. Every 
man must be well educated if he is to decide matters for himself. 

6. Necessity for knowledge. The American citizen believes that if a 
person knows, lie is disposed to act wisely. Without knowledge, he can- 
not be expected to act for the best interest of himself or the social group. 
Hence we long ago made attendance at school compulsory, and this, of 
course, necessitates a system of schools universally available. 

7. Individual responsibility. “Rugged individualism" long has char- 
acterized American economic and social beliefs. The individual has 
within his own power the ability to advance his own welfare and to 
attain his goals in life. Again, education must be universally available 
if he is to provide for his own development and self-realization. 

8. Freedom of the school from partisan control. Even though schools 
are established and controlled by public agencies, usually boards of edu- 
cation created by the state, citizens have long insisted that they must 
never become vehicles for political aggrandizement or for propagation 
of political faith. 
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9. Social mobility. Another significant aspect of American life that 
has influenced the development of our schools is social mobility. The 
American people regard education as the primary avenue for advancing 
in the social scale. 3 The millions of immigrants to our shores regarded 
schooling as the means by which their children could attain positions 
of leadership and responsibility and a higher status in life than they 
could ever hope to attain in their native country; the factory worker, 
the miner, the farmer, the construction worker — all belies ed that edu- 
cation would open doors of opportunity to their children that would 
never be opened in any other way. And they were right. 

Our system of education has been molded by these social forces, 
social values, and modes of group life. Our schools differ from those of 
other countries of the world because we as a nation have different atti- 
tudes, different social structures, different concepts of group life, and a 
different system of values and behavior patterns. 

Impact of Tradition and the Pressure to Conform on Education 

Although we have stated that die American people are experimen- 
tally minded and favor change, and in comparison with other nations our 
schools do exhibit considerable change over a period of time, in the 
practical workaday world of the teacher, tradition, precedent, ami 
previous practice are factors shaping the program of education actually 
provided pupils. Usually, we who are engaged in teaching become mem- 
bers of the staff of an established school. The school is functioning and 
someone has already formulated a program of studies, selected textbooks, 
purchased books for the library, determined school policies, and the like. 
To change this educational structure, initiative must be exercised, 
formal administrative actions must be taken, and policies and regulations 
must be changed. This is often not easy to do. Frequently a teacher who 
wants to experiment, to try out new practices, to undertake new ways 
of doing things faces restrictions of one sort or another that make it 
difficult to introduce change. It is much easier to am form, to follow 
traditional practice, to carry out established policies and regulations, to 
adhere to approved procedures— and the temptation to do so is great. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION or THE SCHOOL 

It is even much more difficult to change the structural pattern of 
education itself or to reorganise the basic program of the school. The 
* Wilbur B. Brookover. A Sociology at Education (New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1935). pp. 105-119. 
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sjsicm of education has itself become institutionalized, and change is 
not easy. Seldom do wc as a group of professional workers, or does die 
social group itself, examine and evaluate the total structure and pro- 
gram of education to determine their appropriateness at this point in 
history in serving basic functions of the school or in attaining proper 
goals for the education of south If we become concerned about some 
weakness or deficiency in our schools, we patch and repair die existing 
structure, rather dian weigh the c|uestion of whether a change is needed 
in the basic organization anti program of education itself. Of course, 
the same situation prevails with regard to other social institutions, but 
the schools reflect so fully the social beliefs and aspirations of the peopfe 
that change may become more necessary, jet actually more difficult, than 
for other agencies of group lde Since the schools constitute a primary 
vehicle for transmuting social values and group beliefs, the citizens col- 
lectively keep an eagle eye on the schools to see that they conform, that 
children arc taught the proper things, and dm die school fulfills the 
social demands of the people. Thus once a pattern of education is devel- 
oped, and socially approved, change becomes difficult, for this means 
re-examining basic assumptions, calling in question established policy, 
and discarding accepted procedures and practices. People do not lake 
kindly to such a challenge of the established order of things.'* Lawrence 
Frank is indeed bitter about the hold of tradition on the minds of men: 

Man is at the mercy of these versions of hi* past, these selectively organized 
presentations of traditions and events from which he derives his cultural heritage, 
his image of himself, and his ideas of his future.* 


TRADITION 15 EXORAELE 

Yet we have already pointed out in Chapter 4 that education in 
America has changed fundamentally, that we as a people have evolved 
a structure for education unlike any in the world, and vastly different 
from the pattern originally developed in this country. The curriculum 
itself Changes— and in terms of the history of American culture, rather 
rapidly, as is shown by contrasting programs given in Chapters 4 and 9. 
How can we reconcile these apparent contradictions in cultural life? 

Frank himself provides much of the answer in prescribing therapeu- 
tic remedies for a society: 


‘David Riesman writes brilliantly about this soda! pressure to conform in two 
Tht jT^’ Crmd ,S ™ Cww4 Yale L'mieisily V™. 
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If one will reflect on the notion of progress and study the implications of 
social change, it will be realized that a group can change and be progressive only 
by emancipating itself — that is, its members — from its past, by interrupting the 
continuity of the cultural traditions so that new patterns of action, speech, and 
belief may be created to supersede and replace the old. Therein lies the essential 
difference between a static, tradition bound society wherein the traditions of the 
past largely control life and the progressive societies which permit and. to an in- 
creasing extent, encourage criticism of tradition. Even when it has undermined 
the most venerable beliefs, man has learned to foster the creation of new ideas 
and practices. 4 

Riesman, in describing the autonomous person, also gives us some 
valuable dues to the nature of diange in a dynamic sodety and the role 
of the individual in supporting change. 7 Van Cleve Morris contributes 
a thoughtful interpretation of man's responsibilities for change in a 
modem urbanized sodety.* 

And so it seems in America — particularly in the field of education — 
that we as a people have encouraged experimentation, the trying out of 
new practices and procedures, the introduction of new types of learning 
experiences, but only within broad limits of social values consistent with 
the American concept. In oilier words, any experimentation or change 
is restricted to what the people themselves believe to be the American 
way of life, the American dream, the American concept of democratic 
living. As we analyze developments in American education, we see that 
the people allow those responsible for establishing, organizing, and in- 
structing the schools a considerable measure of freedom, an area of 
discretion, within which they arc relatively free to devise better ways 
of providing an education for children and youth. But such modifica- 
tions, experimentations, and idiosyncratic practices must stay within 
limits, within the area of discretion permitted by the social group imme- 
diately in control of the school. With such a large measure of local con- 
trol in American education, this in effect means that die citizens of the 
local community determine the range of tolerance — the extent to which 
they will permit modifications of the traditional program of education — 
unless the state, the creator of the local school district, orders the local 
school to make changes that it has determined are proper. The people 
of the state in toto, too, have a range of tolerance within which the 
program of education must be developed by the local community. 

Throughout their history, the people of America, although with 
some recognizable reluctance on occasion, not only have permitted, but 


• Ibid. 

’David Riesman. Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, 111 .: The Free Press, 1954). 
•Van Cleve Morris, "The Other-Directed Man," Teachers College Record, 57:231- 
24a (January, 1956). 
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ha\e encouraged breaks with tradition and, in Frank’s words, have 
emancipated themselves from the strangle hold of tradition. If we blindly 
and uncritically adhere to the same organization of the educational 
program, establish new schools of the same sort as those we have had, 
teach pupils the same things we base taught others previously, and offer 
the same program of studies we had last year, we permit ourselves to be 
the slaves of tradition, but if we continuously evaluate present practice 
to determine its effectiveness in serving the ends sought, experiment with 
new structures and new ways of doing things that offer promise of better 
serving our goals, examine critically our hypotheses, and subject our 
goals and methods of attaining them to intelligent criticism, vve escape 
the tentacles of tradition and conformity. We slough off the deadening 
effects of tradition only as we deliberately work at ridding ourselves of 
them. 

Changes in American Life Affect the School Program 

In the total syndrome of forces that shape American schools arc some 
developments in our national life that should be mentioned, even if 
only briefly. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANIZATION 

The phenomenal industrialization of America has produced pro- 
found changes in American life and institutions. People have congre- 
gated in cities; the proportion living in rural areas has declined rapidly. 
With this rapid trend to urbanization the whole social life of the people 
has become much more complex. New skills of social living have become 
essential, and new responsibilities are placed on the citizen. Family life 
has changed markedly. Economic interdependence has become a fact of 
life. Technical knowledge is a necessity not only for the farmer, the 
worker, and the businessman, but for the professional man, the plain 
ordinary citizen, and the housewife. Job opportunities have changed, 
and the types of skills needed in gaining a living are different. The 
resultants of a great technology have affected every aspect of living and 
have, brought about fundamental changes in modes ol living and of 
making a living. These in turn have affected die educational program 
of the country. 

The people naturally turned to the school to help them cope with 
these new problems of Jiving. The educator, sensing the stresses created 
by these forces of technology and recognizing the gaps in the total edu- 
cation of the young that resulted from these significant changes, under- 
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took to fulfill these needs for a new and broader type of education. And 
as he ventured into new types of educational programs and activities the 
public approved. So education for "vocation," “citizenship," “worthv 
home-membership,'* “worthy use of leisure,” and "ethical character,” as 
enunciated in the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, was accepted 
as an appropriate function of the school. Thus, die program of the 
secondary school in America today has been sliaped by the fundamental 
changes in American life brought about by the technological resolution 
that has swept this country in the past century. And continued techno- 
logical changes, particularly those resulting from the fission and fusion 
of the atom and from the development of automatic processes of manu- 
facturing, will undoubtedly call for further changes in the program of 
education in tills country. Venturesome teachers and administrators, 
utilizing the discretion permitted them by an experimentally minded 
society", will continue to try out new programs, practices, procedures, and 
organizations in adapting the schools to even newer social conditions. 

TECHNOLOGICAL BREAK-OUT 

Certainly among the most notable changes in modem life are the 
advances that have been made in technology and in scientific discovery. 
All aspects of modem life have been modified in one respect or another 
by the application of scientific knowledge. Throughout their history die 
American people have been incentive and have always utilized scientific 
knowledge to ameliorate living conditions. Standards of living have been 
raised materially; diseases has e been controlled more fully, and many of 
them have been conquered; the forces of nature have been more ade- 
quately controlled and harnessed for man’s benefit; the comforts of life 
have been extended to all people and have been expanded in number; 
leisure time has been increased. 

Even though phenomenal advances had already been made, dis- 
coveries and new applications of existing knowledge during the past 
decade or two have been almost unbelievable. Accomplishments include 
the splitting and the recombining of the atom and the harnessing of die 
fantastic amounts of energy released in the process. These discoveries 
rather completely change the status of whole nations, for those which 
have been short of sources of energy may now have energy in abundance. 
The use of jet engines and rockets has enabled man to launch satellites 
and has made “space ships” feasible. But these advances in technology 
have also brought about intercontinental missiles and a whole arsenal of 
weapons with a destructive power and range capable of destroying whole 
nations. New discoveries in the areas of nutrition, physiological regenera- 
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rirm and menial heal* aim hold goal import tor man. These arc but 
a foe oi the recent advances that gt'e dues to tshat the future holds. 

The impact of such t ethnological advances on education has already 
been great and ssill continue to be so It taxes tile ingenuity o( even the 
most brilliant scholars to Veep abica.t of new knowledge; what can the 
school do to introduce young adolescents to iti Vet, unless we do suc- 
ceeding generations still be ill prepared to rule die country, much less 
to decide policies on imernalKm.il affairs. Many oilier implications may 
be made. 

COMMUNICATION 

New methods ol communication and changes in die use oi com* 
municativc techniques have greatly affected American life. The dis- 
semination of ideas, opinions, tiers s, and news to ctcry nook and cranny 
of the country is, of course, commonplace today. Tratcl to any part of 
tire world is fast and readily feasible. Tens ol millions of people may 
view die same event, enjoy the same presentation, or hear the same 
speech or discussion over television or radio. Through various media of 
communication practically all the jseople may be easily apprised of any 
ctcnls that occur throughout the world, and their opinions and reactions 
may be swayed by the presentation of dramatic and appealing scenes 
caught by television cameras. The molding of mass public opinion has 
become a disquieting possibility. Those of us who recall even faintly 
die use Hiller made of the radio and other media of mass persuasion 
shudder at the thought ol what an equally skillful demagogue could do 
in using television to sway people. 

These changes in communication have opened new horizons for 
education and also have imposed new burdens on the curriculum. 

STANDARDS OF US INC 

The Standard of living of the American people has increased pro- 
digiously. Older people recognize from their own experience the gains 
that have been made — gains not only in material goods and services, but 
also in the cultural aspects ol life. The increase in the listening to music 
of high quality, for example, is almost unbelievable. Increases in die 
sale of magazines and lioohs, in proportion to population, are significant 
The impro vement in the taste of the people in beauty— home decora 

•For some significant forecasts of what may lie ahead, see Harrison S. Brown 
James Bonner, and John Weir, The Xexl Hundred Yean (New York: The Vitinj 
Pics*. *937); Peter F. B, Dructer. America’s Xexl Tuenty Years (New York: Harper 8 
Brothers, * 937?* an d Richard L. Meier, Science and Economic Development— Xeur Pat 
terns of Living (New Voikr John Wiley & Sons. Inc., 19361. 
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lion, clothing, design of products, landscaping, and the like — is further 
evidence of this rise in cultural standards. 

This enhancement of standards of living and the rise in per capita 
income — a corollary condition — have their effect on the schools. Families 
are able to permit their children to remain in school longer, often to 
complete high school and enroll in college. The curriculum of tire 
school reflects this increase in the cultural standards of the people. En- 
joyment of the arts no longer remains the privilege of a few. Music is 
universally taught in die schools. 

LEISURE 

The work schedule of most Americans has been reduced consider- 
ably from what it was several decades ago; correspondingly, leisure time 
has increased greatly. Technology has enabled us to enjoy ever higher 
standards o{ living, yet spend much less time producing, processing, and 
distributing goods, and providing services. 

This new-found leisure has also had an effect on the schools. The 
increase in the numbers of adults continuing formal education of one 
type or another is astounding. Also, the schools have accepted a respon- 
sibility to assist joung people in making wise and satisfving use of their 
leisure hours. "Worthy use of leisure" was accepted as one of the seven 
cardinal objectives of education as early as igifl. ilut schools are still 
endeavoring to find a satisfactory base for developing such a behavior 
pattern in learners. 

the population “explosion" 

The annual huge increase in population, which has been a char- 
acteristic of this country since tyjy, inevitably has hud and will con- 
tinue to have a significant effect on schools. The nature of this increase 
was briefly discussed in Chapter 2. Here it should be considered as one 
of the aspects of American life that will influence the development and 
program of our schools. The problems inherent in furnishing a com- 
plete schooling for the greatly increased numbers of children ami )outh 
now enrolling in our schools arc well known. Mot only arc there diffi- 
culties in providing enough physical facilities and competent teachers 
to carry on a school program; questions arise as to the kinds of educa- 
tional programs that should be provided all of the childtcn. Ate tradi- 
tional offerings and practices still acceptable? What kinds of cmpIo>mcnl 
will all of these joung people obtain when they cuter the labor market? 
Will leisure increase? Wifi entrance into the labor market be delajed? 
Will retirement occur earlier? The answers to such questions hold great 
import for the schools. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF THE MOULD 

Another major development in modem life in America has been 
the change m our relationships with the rest of the world. New modes 
of travel 'and communication bind all nations much closer together than 
ever before. Interdependence of peoples even, where has increased 
greatl). Our role in worid allairs has shifted almost completely from 
what it was a few decades ago. The effect of these changes on the pro- 
gram of the school has been negligible to date, but it is certain that they 
will need to be taken into account in the future. 

Organized Groups Influence the School 

One of the most striking aspects of present-day American life is the 
prevalence of organized groups of all sorts. Any adult is usually a mem- 
ber of a number of organizations — the PTA of the neighborhood school, 
a church, the Men's Club or Circle of his church, a civic dub, a character- 
building agency, a fraternal group, a political party, a labor union or 
professional organization or business association, a sodal club, a welfare 
group, a charitable organization, and so on for the whole gamut of group 
living. Such groups are always organized for a purpose, frequently to 
carry out some program that affects the society in one way or another, 
And, of course, such social-action groups inevitably support a particular 
set of belieis and values and engage in activities that will promote the 
acceptance or advancement of their particular aims and objectives. 

As for organized groups connected with the schools, they may be 
classified as lay — those composed of citizens who arc not themselves en- 
gaged in teaching or administering the schools; and professional — those 
composed of the educators themselves. Both kinds exert considerable in- 
fluence over the program of the school. Some of the lay groups deliber- 
ately undertake to bring about modifications of the school program or to 
ensure retention of some feature that they strongly approve. Matters 
relating to the teaching of patriotism and religion have been particu- 
larly subject to support or attack from organized interest groups of 
various sorts. But the svhole gamut of the school's activities is likely to 
come under the surveillance of some organization. 

PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

Prolcssional groups exist primaril,- for the purpose ol shaping the 
educational program ol the country, anti their influence is tremendous. 
U'e hate already discussed in Chapter 4, lor example, the impact ol the 
Nalsoita! Education Association, through the reports ol its famous com- 
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mittees, on the development of secondary education in this country dur- 
ing the closing years of the nineteenth century and the first part of this 
century. The influence of the NEA continues to this day, although many 
additional organizations now deal with particular aspects of education. 
Teachers often look to their own particular special-interest group for 
leadership and guidance in educational matters. These organizations 
usually enroll specialists as well as teachers working in a particular area 
of the high school program, so they are in a position to wield consider- 
able influence over the offerings as well as the teaching methods and 
procedures used in classrooms throughout the country. 

The National Council of Teachers of English may well serve to il- 
lustrate the work of these specialized professional organizations. The 
group organized in 1911, principally because of the efforts of some 
teachers of English to bring about a modification in college entrance 
requirements in the field of English. 10 Within a month of its founding 
the Council began the publication of its official maga2ine, The English 
Journal, which has been published regularly since. One of the first official 
acts of the organization was to establish a Committee of Thirty that 
served as the English study committee for the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education in its formulation of a program that 
would carry out the famous Seven Cardinal Principles of Education (see 
Chapter 4). The report of this committee, published in 1917 by the 
United States Office of Education, influenced the development of the 
English program in the secondary school f or years to come. Since that 
time, the Council has created many committees that have prepared re- 
ports and publications of various sorts, all designed to improve the 
teaching of English and the English program in both the common 
schools and the colleges. 

In 1930 the Council appointed its second major committee on cur- 
riculum and the three reports of this group were significant treatises 
on the teaching of English in the secondary school and college. Then 
in 1945. the group established its famous Commission on the English 
Curriculum, which prepared a three-volume series on the English 
program. 

Aff three of these secs of cum'cu/um reports in turn have been widely 
read and studied in college classes on the teaching of English, and have 
also been used by committees of teachers in individual school systems 
as guides for the formulation of an English program for their respective 
schools. Moreover, writers who prepare textbooks and other teaching 
materials for use in the schools have relied extensively on these reports 


1936). 


’"The National Council, 1911-1936,” English Journal, *5:805-836 (December, 
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for guidance in planning their publications, so that materials which 
teachers select for class use have also conformed to the recommendations 
of these committees, as each has succeeded the other in giving guidance 
to the development of the English program. 

In addition to the work over the years of its many committees, the 
Council publishes four magazines — Elementary English, English Journal, 
College Composition and Communication, and College English. They 
contain articles on the teaching of English and other subjects of interest 
to teachers, and these also influence the program in the school. The an- 
nual conventions of the Council are attended by large numbers of col- 
lege facultv members and teachers, and these serve, too, to give direction 
to changes in lire English program. 11 

Similar professional organizations exist for practically every spe- 
cialized aspect of education, as was shown in Chapter 1. Our professional 
organizations arc powerful factors in shaping die development of edu- 
cation in this country and we must clearly recognize their influence. 

LAY GROUPS 

Many organizations of lay citizens are also vitally interested in edu- 
cation, and from ume to time endeavor to exercise inlluence over Use 
schools. Examples ol such groups are the following: 

School advisory councils, such as citizens committees, lay advisory coun- 
cils, school survey groups, and the like 
Parent-teacher associations 

Business and industrial groups, such as chambers of commerce, associa- 
tions of manufacturers, trade associations 
Labor groups 

Patriotic groups, such as the American Legion, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, and the 
like 

Civic groups 
Religious organizations 

Special-interest groups, such as societies and associations interested in 
exceptional children, the gifted, the school band, the creative arts, 
physical fitness, or in most any areas of the educational program 
Self-interest groups, such as those formed to promote a cause or to 
exerase control over public agencies, including the schools: tax- 
payer associations, censorship groups, and the like 
Many organizations of these types have made real contributions to 
the advance ment of education in this country. Others are inimical to the 

(Tanua *** " The N “ ionil CounoJ L*** Ahead." English Journal. 44:1 -g 
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best interests of the schools, either by trying to shape the program to 
serve their own selfish ends or by opposing changes in the schools that 
authorities believe to be sound. The record usually is not wholly good 
or wholly bad lor most of these groups. Often many of them favor some 
proposals that promise much for education, jet oppose other plans that 
are favored by authorities. 

The gravest danger lies in those groups that wish to control educa- 
tion for selfish ends not consistent with basic democratic concepts and 
with the approved functions and purposes of the schools. 

The proposals of every group that attempts to influence the schools 
should be subjected to the closest scrutiny and evaluated in tile light of 
acceptable policies and objectives. Those not consistent with these prin- 
ciples should be rejected and if the group persists and steps up the pres- 
sure, educators should carry their case to the public, pointing out the 
dangers, in terms of sound educational practice, to the schools in such 
proposals. 

Impact of New Philosophical and Psychological Conceptions 

A basic factor in shaping American education during the twentieth 
century has been a new conception of the nature of man, with its corol- 
lary implications for educating him to live in a democratic society. This 
new school of philosophy, known as experimentalism, is based on a 
pragmatic philosophy of knowledge and a psychology of motivation and 
perception. This system of philosophy is sometimes called “naturalism.” 
John Dewey has been the leading exponent of this school of thought. His 
influence on American education has undoubtedly been greater than 
that of any other individual in the whole history of this country. Popu- 
larly, the educational embodiment of his concepts has been known as 
"progressive education," although that term has been applied to so many 
different kinds of educational practice that it is presently meaningless 
in describing a scheme of education. 

EXPERIMENTALISM 

We will not be able here to delve deeply into this theory of educa- 
tion but a brief analysis of its impact on practice will be made. 12 Experi- 
mentalism holds that education is an interactive process between an 
individual who is the learner and his social environment What the 

“ For an excellent brief exposition of various philosophic iileas about education, 
see R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin. A History of Education in American 
Culture (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953), pp. 339-347 and 492-499: for a 
fuller treatment of experimentalism, refer to John L. Childs. American Pragmatism and 
Education (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956). 
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individual Icams is dependent on the inherent, internal motives of the 
learner and on the kinds and qualities of experiences he has. The func- 
tion of edt'cition is to develop the individual so that he will be a self- 
directive person, utilizing the methods of creative intelligence to guide 
his behavior, and so that his own capabilities arc realized. The perfection 
ol society comes through the education of individuals in fulfillment of 
their potentialities so that they may be maximally effective in living 
personally satisfying Uses and in contributing to the achievement of 
desirable social ends. Expcrimemalism holds that creative intelligence 
is the method of individual self-realization and social advancement. 
Learners must have ample opportunity to acquire the methods of ra- 
tional thinking and to develop die ability to use intelligence in the solu- 
tion of problems Experience is an essential ingredient in learning; the 
pupil must be a participant in activities that are meaningful and sig- 
nificant to him if he is to refine the methods of intelligent action. Values 
are derived from racial experience, from a testing out of hypotheses in a 
social context. 

Tliis theory of education contrasts sharply with the concepts of 
idealism and humanism, both of which had dominated educational 
thought up to the twentieth century. These theories emphasized the 
acquisition of the great truths to be derived from a study of the writings 
and woiks of the gieat men of all times. The essence of a true education, 
according to these philosophers, is to be found in the study of classical 
literature, languages, philosophy, mathematics, history, and, to some ex- 
tent, science. Once the learner has mastered the fundamental principles 
and methods of logical thinking that inhere in these disciplines, he is 
best equipped to take his place as citizen and to exercise a role of leader- 
ship in society. Values reside in the eternal verities that are to be dis- 
covered through such study. The mind is to be disciplined through 
rigorous mental processes required to comprehend the subject matter of 
these fields of knowledge, and once it has been properly trained, the 
individual is competent to face the multifarious problems he may find 
in the future as an individual and as a member of society. 


ORGAN ISMIC PSYCHOLOGY 

During this same period — the first half of the twentieth century- — 
a new psychology was also being forged. Conncctionism and behaviorism 
were being replaced by field theories and by social psychology. Instead 
of analysing the mechanical methods by which the individual learns, 
emphasis was given to motivation, the impact of the social situation on 
uie learner, and the effects of ego involvement. Supporting the experi- 
ence concepts of the exjxrrimentalisu. psychologists showed that learning 
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standards for advancement on the educational ladder? On what basis 
should institutions of higher learning accept students from the high 
school? 

The Eight-Year Study. In recent years several experimental projects 
have been undertaken in an effort to find a more acceptable basis for 
admission to college. In 1933 The Progressive Education Association 
launched the famous Eight-Year Study, which was designed to find a 
better basis for admitting high school graduates to college and which 
would at the same time free the high schools from the necessity of teach- 
ing all college-bound pupils a prescribed set of subjects for college en- 
trance. About thirty secondary schools participated in the project. 18 
Almost every college and university which graduates of these selected 
high schools wished to attend agreed to release them from the usual 
subject and unit requirements during a five-year experimental period, 
beginning in 1936, Admission was to be based primarily on the record of 
the pupil while in high school, including evidences of the requisite 
intelligence, seriousness of purpose, ability to do college work, and gen- 
eral scholastic achievement The student also bad to have the recom- 
mendation of the high school principal, who agreed to supply the col- 
lege with a large amount of pertinent information about him, including 
a record of the pupil's school life and results of a large variety of tests 
given as a part of the experiment 

During the eight years of the study (1933-1941) the thirty schools 
were encouraged to develop the kind of curriculum that school authori- 
ties felt would best achieve the basic objectives of secondary education, 
without necessarily requiring college-bound pupils to pursue subjects 
usually prescribed for admission. The achievements of graduates of these 
thirty schools who attended college were compared on a comprehensive 
basis with a control group from other high schools not included in the 
experiment. The results were very favorable to the graduates of the 
experimental schools. 18 Many educators have felt that the Eight-Year 
Study showed that success in college is not dependent on the passage of a 
prescribed pattern of courses in high school. Therefore, they advocated 
that the high schools be freed from the necessity of requiring their 
college-bound pupils to take these subjects solely for purposes of college 
admission. Thus, the high schools would be free to plan a program for 
each individual pupil that promised to contribute most to his education 
in terms of the accepted purposes of the school. 

As a result in part of the criticisms directed at secondary education 

u Wilton! M. Aikin, The Story 0/ the Eight-Year Study (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 194a). 

» Dean Chamberlin anti others. Did They Succeed in Coiirget (Sew York: Harper 
Sc Brothers, 194*). 
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in recent years, as discussed in Chapter 3, the clamor to free the second- 
ary schools of the indirect control of their programs by the colleges has 
died down, but the problem of building a unified program of educa- 
tional experiences for bo)s and girls has increased. The issues involved 
are discussed more fully in Chapter to. 


ACCREDITATION 


Closely related to college admission in shaping the program of 
secondary education is the practice of accreditation. In fact, accredita- 
tion of secondary schools is a corollary of the practice of admitting 
students to college by certificate. The University of Michigan, as stated 
previously, svas the first institution to accredit high schools. As admission 
by certificate became generally accepted, accreditation also grew, since 
only certificates from schools that met prescribed standards were accept- 
able. In due time, some of the state departments of education also began 
to accredit schools, which became subject to two sets of standards and 
two inspections. This gave rise to the question of which agency should 
accredit schools— the universities themselves or the state departments of 
education. The issue was resolved in favor of the state departments, and 
today the slate university has the sole responsibility for accrediting high 
schools in only two stales— California and Michigan. 20 At the present 
time. then, accreditation is simply one means by which the state exercises 
e authority it already possesses to govern the schools. But the practice 
of accreditation is one of the most powerful means used by the state, and 
m instances in which they have sole or concurrent 
Lnirnl'm 3 ? Cl ** "“V*/* ° f ** P 10 ®”™ of secondary education. Such 
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transferring from member schools often are accorded recognition by col- 
leges in other states that they would otherwise not receive. Even though 
the influence of these associations has declined as the state departments 
of education have assumed much more important roles in accreditation 
within the state, nevertheless the regional associations have had signifi- 
cant influence over secondary education in this country. The standards 
set by these associations still constitute the basis for many administrative 
practices and policies. 

In earlier years, accreditation was based largely on quantitative 
standards. Extensive use was made of the so-called Carnegie unit as a 
method of measuring the amount of time devoted to a subject in the 
secondary school. We noted in Chapter 4 that the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements, in its report of 1899, proposed units of work 
as a basis for admission to college. This term began to be widely used by 
colleges and in 1909 it was formalized by the action of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The foundation defined 
a college as an institution that required, among other things, fourteen 
units of high school work as a basis for admission. This was done so that, 
for purposes of making grams, the foundation could determine what 
institutions or parts of institutions were true colleges. It defined a unit 
as constituting the study of a subject in high school for one period a 
day throughout the school year of thirty-six to forty weeks. 21 

College admission practices and standards formulated by accrediting 
agencies firmly implanted the Carnegie unit in American education, for 
it became almost the sole method of recording pupil progress through 
school and of determining graduation. Whether American secondary 
education will ever throw off the stultifying effects of such mechanical 
measures of accomplishment and find a more satisfactory’ basis for re- 
cording growth and achievement remains to be seen. So far, little of 
promise is on the horizon. 


Research, Experimentation, and Evaluation 

Among the many factors that have affected the development of 
secondary education in this country, research and experimentation in 
the field of education deserve recognition. The findings of many research 
studies, school surveys, and evaluative studies have had a marked influ- 
ence on educations} practice in this country. They form the basis for 
much of our theory, and practice is constantly being modified because of 
such studies. 

Professional groups frequently carry on studies of this sort, such 

” Ellsworth Tompkins and Waller H. Caumnilz, The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin , 
Statu*, and Trends (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1954. So. 7; Washington. D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1954). 
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A collection o! readings on some o! the important factors that inlliience 
education and on some of the issues facing education today. 

Havighurst, Robert J., and Bernice L. Neugarten. Society and Education. Boston: 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1957. . . . 

’■The entire bool deals with the relationships of the school to the culture. 

Parts III and IV are especially helpful. 

Kandel, I. L. American Education .» the Twentieth Century. Cambridge, Mass.: 

Harvard University Press, 1957. ... „ „ on 

Discusses factors that hare shaped American education, with a chapter on 
the development of secondary education. 

Mead, Margaret. New Lives to. Old: Cultural Transtormations. Manus. , 9 eS- 

/os? New York: william Morrow & Company, 1956. 

Si3 A brilliant anthropologist describes fully how the people o Manus change 
in a quarter of a century from a primitive to a emitted nation. Educattonal 
implications are great. 

Meltzer, Bernard N, Harr, R. Dob, and Philip M. Smith. Education in Society: 

- "■ - - 

influence of social forces on the program. 

Mursell, James L. Principles of Democratic Education. New York. W. W. Nort 
& nature of democracy and the hinds of schools needed in a 

democratic society. 

National Society for the Study^f /p^j'ch ta uSI”nil, L Chicago 
Public Schools. Fifty-third Yearbook, Pt. 1 . entcag 

Press, 1954. th , development of education, and gives 

Discusses the role of the citizen in "«„nnn 

illustrations of current practice in citizen coop 

Romine, Stephen A. Building the Hi g h School Currtc, tin, n. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, .954- -Curriculum Foundations," consider 

factors' that'has'e influenced curriculum development in tin. country. 

Smith. B. Olltanel, William O. Company. t 9 57 - 

Curriculum Development. Rev. ed. , ive analysis of the sociological 

This book provides a thoroughgoing and « J CuITicul „ m De . 

^e“^“u.l Curriculum .sues," ate especially 
pertinent. 

Spindler, George D. "Education in a Transforming American Culture, 

Educational Review, 25 :i 3 2 "*44 (Summer. 1955)’ . .j society. 

An excellent discussion of the relationsh.p of educat.on and soc.e y 
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Spindler, George D„ ed. Education and Anthropology. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
fcrd University Press, >955. 

This series of papers and reports of discussions are highly significant source 
materials for students of the sociology of education. The paper by Siegel on 
the educative process in American communities is especially pertinent, 

Stanley, William O , B Othanel Smith, Kenneth D. Benne, and Archibald W. 
Anderson Social Foundations of Education. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 
This is a volume of readings on the social relationship of the school. Many 
of the articles constitute excellent source material on this topic. 
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The Purposes 

of the Secondary School 


Part Two has thus far examined the secondary school as it exists 
in America today, traced the development of secondary education, and 
discussed the important influences on that development. AH of these 
factors will now be brought together in the formulation of a set of 
purposes for American secondary education. 

Those of us who work in the secondary school must formulate for 
ourselves a perspicuous and valid conception of the functions and pur- 
poses of the secondary school or our efforts may be ineffectual or even 
misdirected. In planning learning experiences for bo)s and girls, in 
organizing and administering a school, in guiding the growth and 
development of pupils, we must all have a sense of direction, a goal in 
mind, a reason for the decisions made and the steps taken: otherwise, 
the work of the school may fall short of its mark, so that pupils are not 
properly educated. Below will be listed some objectives and goals for 
secondary education in America that have been widely accepted; how- 
ever, each teacher should formulate for himself a conception of the 
educative process and of the nature and purposes of education, utilizing 
the thinking of other people as may be appropriate, but finally coming 
to his own definition of educational goals and functions and of the role 
of the secondary school in our society. 


The Noture of the Educational Process 

At the outset of this discussion, some concepts essential to the defi- 
nition of a philosophy of education should be stated. 


SOI 
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Learning. Learning consists of the changes, with the exception of 
physiological changes, that occur in an individual as a result of experi- 
ence. Thus learning is the residual of any experience that remains with 
the person for use in any future situation. Unless something is retained 
from an experience that the individual may use later, nothing has been 
learned Learning may consist of (1) habits and skills, (2) the acquisition 
of knowledge and information, (3) attitudes, ideals, concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and expectations that guide behavior, or (4) the development of 
ability, other than the sheer maturation of physical or intellectual 
ability. 

Many interrelated learnings may result from an experience, par- 
ticularly if it is a broad one. The building of attitudes, for example, 
depends on information and knowledge, as does the formulation of 
concepts and generalizations. One of the most important principles of 
teaching, to be kept in mind at all times, is that pupils may be learning 
a number of things at the same time. 

Teaching Teaching 1$ the act of directing and managing the ex- 
periences of someone else so that learnings of the types deemed desirable 
y those engaged in the teaching process may be acquired by the learner, 
o teach means to do something to control the kinds of learnings that 
may be expected to occur, plan experiences for Ihe learner, and guide 
u< development toward anticipated end,. Teaching requires the rormu- 
la ton of purposes to guide the whole process, the acceptance by the 
pup, h of these purpose, a, valid go,], for , hem, elves, the planning of 
3Tn" • P T' 5e “ hiC ' C ‘ h,: lra ™ings envisioned, the direc 
the out PHPI * 1 * n these activities, and the evaluation of 

the outcomes .0 see .1 the learner ha, acquired the learning, desired. 

ence. d rou'h " n ^ Cd,rali °" » "* >olal of experi- 
* P'” on '■ include, all the activities carted 

rtuh youngster ha, in rhe home ,ha, 

friends, and the like and^hlTac! a°“ I* h " "" SOC “ 1 ET ° U P- *' ilh 
learning. in lhc ' „ ammT S t-TT ^ 

education • , wnich we usually use the term, 

the“xLie™ h ' VT '"'T" b> '' hich * P™ I' provided with 
hecauT,"" “ OTd " '» “1“i" desirable learning,.. Thus, 

English co^IiyyhTrL 'o'vlL d' b “' S ^ » « 

among other thinzs fl f P , ra ,u- , educational system for the purpose, 
correctly. ^ bo > s girl, to speak and write 

’Philip II I'hfnix. Philntotiln nf rj 

p»iy. I 91 I?). pp. lo _ l( 1 1 ' Murohon (New Yo.k: Henry Holt and Com- 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Learning. Learning consists of the changes, with the exception of 
physiological changes, that occur in an individual as a result of experi- 
ence. Thus learning is the residual of any experience that remains with 
the person for use in any future situation. Unless something is retained 
from an experience that the individual may use later, nothing has been 
learned. Learning may consist of (i) habits and skills, (2) the acquisition 
of knowledge and information, (3) attitudes, ideals, concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and expectations that guide behavior, or (4) the development of 
ability< other than the sheer maturation of physical or intellectual 
ability. 

Many interrelated learnings may result from an experience, par- 
ticularly if it is a broad one. The building of attitudes, for example, 
depends on information and knowledge, as does the formulation of 
concepts and generalizations. One of the most important principles of 
teaching, to be kept in mind at all times, is that pupils may be learning 
a number of things at the same time. 

Teaching. Teaching is the act of directing and managing the ex- 
periences of someone else so that learnings of the types deemed desirable 
by those engaged in the teaching process may be acquired by the learner. 
To teach means to do something to control the kinds of learnings that 
may be expected to occur, plan experiences for the learner, and guide 
his development toward anticipated ends. Teaching requires the formu- 
lation of purposes to guide the whole process, the acceptance by the 
pupils of ihese purposes as valid goals for themselves, the planning of 
experiences that promise to achieve the learnings envisioned, the direc- 
tion of pupils as they engage in these activities, and the evaluation of 
the outcomes to see if the learner has acquired the learnings desired. 

Education. In a broad sense, education is the sum total of experi- 
ences through which a person learns. It includes all the activities carried 
on by the school, the experiences the youngster has in the home that 
result in changes in behavior, those he has in the social group, with 
friends, and the like, and in fact a wide array of activities that result in 
learning. But in the narrower sense in which we usually use the term, 
education means the social pioctss by which a person is provided with 
the experiences he needs in order to acquire desirable learnings.* Thus, 
because society deems it desirable that boys and girls be able to use 
English correctly, it has provided an educational system for the purpose, 
among other things, of teaching boys and girls to speak and write 
correctly. 

' Philip II. Phenix. riuloxfphy of Education (Sev, YorL: Henry JJotl and Com- 
pany. iJJjS), pp. 10-M- 
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Goals, aims , purposes, and objectives of education . In general usage 
these terms all mean much the same thing and are often used inter- 
changeably, as they are used in this book. These terms are used to 
designate the kinds ot learnings which those who plan the educational 
program hope will result from the experiences provided learners. It is 
obvious that the purposes, goals, aims, or objects es of the school (the 
particular term used is not crucial) constitute the starting point for all 
educational planning and practice. Thus, the aims of education state 
not only the aspects of growth and development which should come 
within the purview of the school, but the direction which growth should 
take. 2 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCES SHOULD BE MAXIMALLY EDUCATIVE 

Since purposive activity, whenever it is experienced, results in 
learnings of some kind, young people acquire a great deal of knowledge, 
concepts, understanding, habits, skiiis, and ways of behaving outside the 
school. In fact a substantial part of the stock of learnings of any adult 
has undoubtedly resulted from experiences gained outside the formal 
program of education. In view of this fact, the role of the school becomes 
primarily one of improving and extending the quantity and quality of 
learning — of giving pupils a more comprehensive stock of knowledge, 
understandings, concepts, skills, habits, and ways of working than they 
would acquire in a hit-or-miss fashion out of school. The school should 
provide learning experiences that will make a maximum contribution 
to the education of all pupils, not duplicate learnings already acquired 
nor, on the other hand, neglect important areas of education in which 
the pupil has not yet acquired — nor is likely to acquire elsewhere — the 
learnings essential for him as a person and a citizen. The school exists 
to provide an organized program of learning activities that promise 
maximum attainment of valid aims and goals of education by all pupils. 

The kinds of learning experiences that a school may provide are 
almost limitless; hence it is incumbent on teachers and all concerned 
with the educative process to select from among all of these possibilities 
only those that offer the most promise for achieving the ends of educa- 
tion. Herbert Spencer, the great English philosopher, well stated this 
axiom of educational planning a century ago: 

The question which we contend is of such transcendent moment, is. not 
whether such or such knowledge is of worth, but what is its relative worth? . . . 
There is, perhaps, not a subject to which men detote attention that hat not some 
value. . . . 

. . . Before there can be a rational curriculum, we must 


settle which things 
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it most concerns us to know; or, to use a word of Bacon’s, now unfortunately 
obsolete — we must determine the relative value of knowledges.® 


TEACHERS MUST PLAN WISELY 

This makes the role of the teacher a significant one indeed, for he 
must be able to judge accurately what learnings will be of most worth 
for each pupil and what school experiences will provide such outcomes 
best- And his base for judging cannot be a limited one; he must be con- 
cerned for the proper growth and development of the pupil now, but 
foresee what learnings will be of most value to him in the future. He 
must be sensitive to social values and conditions and trends in cultural 
development, but also possess a keen understanding of the needs and 
developmental requirements of each boy and girl. 



Ml Learning Experiences Provided by the School Should Be Maximally 
Educative- This chemistry teacher must determine what valid purposes of the 
school can best be served by laboratory activities. (Courtesy of the Evanston, 
Illinois, Township High School.) 


■ Herbert Spencer, Education- Intellectual, Moral, and Physical (Sew York: Apple- 
looOntury-Crofu, Inc^ 18G0), pp. 8-,,. 
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Almost all the experiences that the school may provide will hate 
some educative value, but the problem that alwajs confronts those who 
plan the educational program is whether the activities planned wall be 
maximally beneficial to the pimiis tnvolved. For example, *u«* 
pupil can tale only a limited number of subjects or activities in high 
school, those responsible for planning the program must decide if a 
pupil will benefit more Irotn the stud, o£ La.tn, home etxmonua , alge- 
bra driver education, or American history. Would football comprise a 

henet set ol learning experience, than debate! And similarly housand 

of decision, ot this sort must be made m planning anedoratlonal 
program. Furthermore, assume that Amenean history i designated I as a 
required course, just what kind o! * X 

maximum vafoeffor” ra^Tla'rSilta Should the Mater show a fita 

S“rrsS3is 

Who Should Formulate the Aims and Functions oi Secondary Education? 

r • r Jmnortance in educational planning of defining the 
In view of the importance education, the question arises 

aims and functions ^menca ^ In con5 idering this matter, 

as to who should formula* «» tional aims . 

we need to distinguish among lesels o 


IMMEDIATE, .XTOtMEUtATZ, .N» *“ 

c 1 .mtiinn ire the fundamental and basic 
The ttltiomte attos »f ri ^ emetp ri,e. Tht y define the 

purposes assigned to the ,. v „, r i,-nce— the kind of society those 

end products o[ organited Ieanti g onJ the ki „ds ol persons 

who establish the schools ““P 1 uhim3 „ aims simply testate for 

who should constitute tile social S™ Pj , lhc goo d life held 

the propose ol educational “”“ p P p„e„,, then, that such 

by that particular wa! , ha , controls the schools. The ultf 

aims are determined by t ^Y^ for are different 

mate aims of education in , , beliefs, values, traditions, and 

from those in Russia. Aim * ‘ y )e of an ultimate aim of education 

aspirations of a people. A P tcin lo define the 
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for American schools is the development of the individual to the fullest 

extent possible in terms of his potentialities and capacities. 

Intermediate aims are comprised of specific statements of objectives 
that guide educational planning in a school. They define in greater detail 
the kinds of learning experiences the school should provide and the 
direction that gross th and development should take in these aspects of 
education. Obviously, they must be consistent with the ultimate aims 
of education and state ways in which these aims may be attained. For 
example, in seeking to foster the fullest development of the individual, 
the pupils should acquire basic knowledge about the world in which he 
lives. This, then, becomes an intermediate aim, one to be used in plan- 
ning the program of the school. 

Immediate aims guide the development of the learning experiences 
themselves. They determine the character of the day-by-day activities of 
the school, the nature of classroom work, and the kinds of administra- 
tive policies promulgated. A teacher assigns a chapter in a history book 
to be studied. His purpose is to enable pupils to gain information on a 
particular aspect of history. Their attainment of this immediate objective 
will, it is believed, contribute to the acquisition of important knowledge, 
which will better enable them to develop their potentialities. It is dif- 
ficult in practice to differentiate clearly among levels of educational aims, 
but this is not of major consequence; what is important is to make certain 
that the aims set for any educational act are consistent with, and contribu- 
tory to the achievement of, the ultimate aims of education. 


FORMULATION Or AIMS AND FUNCTIONS 

At the operational level, the individual teacher, the faculty of the 
school, and the entire staff of a local school system will have the primary 
responsibility for defining the aims and functions of the school. The class- 
room teacher who assigns pupils a chapter in history to study has an aim 
in mind as the reason for carrying out such learning activity. He may not 
have stated or even thought out his aim explicitly, but his very act of 
making the assignment implies „ p „ rpo , c . And „ , he 
teacher many times each school Jay give expression to purpose or aim. 

The fact that the sludy o! hislory was given a place in the school 
“T" ™ , ” l '° “ eapression of an aim, whether formulated explicitly 
P tec . ie subject was placed in the curriculum and remains a 

5 , ‘ , >C3r >Car beaUSe ° f actfons taken by school officials. 

Thus, they, too, are formulating aims of education by every action ihey 
uke io give direction to the learning experiences provided pupils. By tl.e 
official aeons ,t lakes, the board of education joins in gMng subsLce 
.o aim, ol education. The ,ta,e depmmem of education in ptomulgat- 
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ing regulations and in supervising schools, the legislature of the state 
in enacting laws of many kinds relating to education are both contribut- 
ing in one way or another to the definition of aims and functions of 
education. 

As was discussed in Chapter 5, many other agencies and groups of 
people, such as professional organizations, also contribute to the develop- 
ment of educational practice, and such actions inevitably must reflect 
some conception of educational aims and goals. 

All aims that guide educational planning must, however, ulti- 
mately square vvidi what the total society, as voiced through its agencies 
of social control, believes to be proper and valid goals for education in 
this country. It is the social group that sets the ultimate goals of edu- 
cation, and all subsidiary goals must be in harmony with them and con- 
tribute to their achievement. The formulation of aims is the most exact- 
ing task that faces teachers, administrators, and boards of education as 
they give expression to aims of education in planning class activities, 
designing school curriculuras, formulating school policies, and the like. 

How Do We Determine What Should Be the Aims 
and Functions of the Secondary School? 

As they set about the task of defining the purposes and functions of 
the American secondary school, teachers and school officials need some 
basis for determining whether their aims are valid and proper. What con- 
stitute standards for validating aims of education? As was pointed out in 
Chapter 2, John Dewey defined the two basic factors that must be con- 
sidered in developing a theory of education. Because of their importance 
in the formulation of aims of education, they are again stated here: 

The fundamental factors in the educatne process are an immature, unde- 
veloped being; and certain social aims, meanings, values incarnate in the matured 
experience of the adult. 5 

All educational planning must be based on a consideration of (1) 
the values, beliefs, traditions, mores, expectations, and aspirations of 
the society that establishes and maintains the school, and (2) die develop- 
memal characteristics, needs, interests, potentialities, capacities, and 
aspirations of the boys and girls who attend the school. It is on these 
foundation stones that we erect our edifice of educational objectives 
But we must develop our objectives philosophically, by the exercise of 
judgment. There is no magical formula by which we can manipulate these 
factors and arrive at a set of aims. It is solely an intellectual process. The 
process may be illustrated schematically by Figure 6. 

~~TjohJTDeKcy, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago The University of Chicago 
Press. 1902), p. 7. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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Inadequately, tor no diagram can possibly portray an intellectual 
activity, this chart shows the processes involved in planning an edu- 
cational program for youth. To define aims and to plan, is primarily the 
responsibility of the members of the professional staff of the school, al- 
though they will want to bring parents, other citizens, and pupils into 
the deliberations. Those who plan an educational program need to 
analyze very thoroughly the characteristics of the pupils who constitute 
the learners of the school and of the social group which established and 
controls the school, although this group must not be conceived too nar- 



Figure 6. The Process of Educational Planning. 


rowly. Considerable attention has been given in this booh to such 
analyses in Chapters 2, 3. and 5. So that their planning may be 
definitise and significant, those who formulate the program for a particu- 
lar school in any community of America will need to make similar studies 
of youth of that community and of the particular value patterns and 
aspects of community life. 

Having fashioned a clear, sound, and valid set of purposes for their 
school, and a conception of the role and function of secondary education 
in American life, the teachers will be in a position to plan for pupils 
learning experiences that promise to contribute maximally to the attain- 
ment of these purposes. But in selecting learning experiences from among 
the many that may be provided, they will choose those that are of interest. 
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meaning, and significance to those particular pupils in terms of their 
past experiences, of enviromental factors in their daily living, and of their 
aspirations, and also that contribute to the understanding and improve- 
ment of life in that particular community. 

To illustrate, we would all agree that one of the important ob- 
jectives of the secondary school is to enable pupils to use English cor- 
rectly and fluently in written and spoken communication. Thus, all high 
schools throughout the country offer courses in English and provide learn- 
ing experiences in using good English. But what should be the specific 
nature of the learning experiences provided in a particular high school? 
This is a decision that must be made by the staff of the local school, 
and especially by the teachers of English. Probably these teachers every- 
where will require their pupils to write themes or papers of some sort, 
but the topics chosen for such papers ought to grow out of the interests 
and past experiences of the youngsters enrolled in a specific class. Jn 
Florida, for example, they might write about the citrus fruit industry, 
the economic development of Florida during the past fifteen years, the 
joys of deep-sea fishing, or a fable about the fountain of youth. In 
Nebraska they might write about the necessity of conserving our topsoil, 
the agricultural resources of the state, the life of the Indians who in- 
habited the region in earlier times, the hardships of pioneer life, a prairie 
fire, or the like. Pupils in a California high school might write on still 
different subjects. Thus, all secondary schools would be seeking to develop 
competency in the use of English, but the activities in which pupils 
engage in acquiring this proficiency, the experiences themselves, the 
things discussed and studied, the things done in class, would vary con- 
siderably from community to community, from region to region, and even 
from classroom to classroom within the same building. Each teacher, 
utilizing his creative talents and insight, would want to select learning 
experiences that were most meaningful and significant to his particular 
class, yet offer the most promise of achieving the fundamental objectives 
of the school. 

Fundamental to all educational endeavors, then, is the formulation 
of purposes and objectives for the school, and for each major type of 
educational experience so that it will contribute to the realization of 
these anticipated outcomes. Let us now proceed to a consideration of 
the functions and aims of secondary education in American life. 


The Functions of the Secondary School in American Society 

As was stated in Chapter 5, the school is an institution established 
by society to perform certain social functions. In this discussion of the 
basic concepts that should guide educational planning in the secondary 
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school, it seems desirable, then, to consider those functions which it 

should serve. A clear definition of function is essential for the formula- 


tion of valid goals for the high school. 

By functions we mean the acts, activities, or operations expected of 
the school in fulfillment of its status as a social agency. A definition of 
functions sets the framework within which the school carries out its 


basic purposes and operates to achieve its goals. Ever since the founding 
of the secondars school in this country, citizens and educators have been 
concerned about the functions which it should serve in our society. For 


our purposes, two of the most significant statements of functions have 
been formulated by lnglis® and Briggs. 7 Students of secondary educa- 
tion will want to become familiar with their definitions. The following 


list is offered as representing present-day thinking about the functions 
of secondary education. School staffs and individual teachers may well 
formulate their own statements of functions as a basis for the definition 


of goals and objectives for the secondary school. Our list of functions 


follows. 


j. Universal education. To provide an appropriate education lor 
all youth of the nation. 

a. Exploration of individual talents, capabilities, and interests. 
To enable each adolescent to determine what comprise his personal pa 
ten tiali tics for growth and development; to understand himself in terms 
of Ills abilities, capacities, talents, and basic interests; and to set ap- 
propriate aspiration levels for himself. 

3 Development of individual potentialities. To establish a program 
of education that will enable all youth to develop their talents and 
abilities so that they may live maximally satisfying lives and contribute 
significantly to the definition and achievement of the good life by the 
entire social group. 

Conservation of the cultural heritage. To teach pupils the es- 
sential and desirable elements of the cultural heritage so that it may be 
preserved ami extended. 


5 Systrinization of knowledge. To help the pupil organize facts, 
understandings, and generalizations into systems of knowledge that may- 
be used effectively in determining future courses of action. 

A Formulation of personality. To guide the development of per- 
sonality so that the individual will exemplify those behavioral traits 
that are essential lor successful living in the social group. 


* Mrsanritr luglii. Principles of Secondary Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Camipan. . 9 .U) pj> 573-315. M*- 6ft, 

’Thomas H linggi. Secondary Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
' 9 J 3 >. I’P a;*-**'* 
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7. Formulation of a valid system of values. To guide each pupil in 
the acquisition of value patterns and modes of behavior that are ap- 
propriate for the society in which he fries. 

8 . Inculcation of social traditions and beliefs. To ensure that each 
pupil knows, understands, and exemplifies in behavior the basic con- 
cepts that characterite the social life of the group. 

9. Preparation for adulthood. To proside worthwhile and maxi- 
mally educative learning experiences that will enable the adolescent to 
fulfill an adequate and appropriate role in the society as he attains adult- 
hood. 


The Aims and Purposes of Secondory Education 

Once we have properly defined the functions of secondary education 
in American life we are in a position to formulate aims ami objectives 
for the school. The aims of secondary education have been defined in 
one form or another since schools were first established. As was noted 
in Chapter 4, the "Old Deludcr, Satan" law, passed in 1647 b\ the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, stated that the grammar school should "in 
struct youth so far as they shall be fitted for the university." Cut Franklin 
envisioned secondary' education as being broader in purpose, so in formu- 
lating the plan lor his academy in 1749 he “propos’d that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most useful and most ornamental ." The citi- 
zens of Boston, in establishing the first public American high school, 
wanted a school that would serve the broad purpose of preparing youth 
for life. 


spencer’s DEFINITION of PURPOSE 

In his famous essays on education, published in British magazines 
in 1859 and i860, Herbert Spencer, the first great apostle of modem 
educational theory, presented a bold, comprehensive program for the 
secondary schools. He defined the function of education (primarily he 
referred to secondary education) in these terms: 

How to Jive? — that is the essential question for us. Sol htnr 10 Jive in the 
mere material sense only, but in die widest sense The general problem Hindi 
comprehends every special problem is — the right ruling of conduct in all direc 
u'ons under all circumstances . . To prepare us for compleie living is the 
function which education has 10 discharge; and the only rational mode of judging 
of any educational course is, to judge in vs hat degree it discharges suth function » 


■Spencer, op. cit , pp. 
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Spencer classified into five categories the chief activities that con- 
stitute human life: 

1. Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation; 

2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister 
to self preservation; 

3. Those activities which have lor their end the rearing and disciplining of 08- 

*P ring: , . , . 

4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper social and 
political relations; 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of life devoted 
to the gratification of tastes and feeling* 

He had this concept of the aim of education: 

Of course the ideal of education is— complete preparation in all these divi- 
sions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of civilization every one must do more 
or less, the aim should be to maintain a due proportion between the degrees of 
preparation in each. 10 

This basic concept has more or less permeated all statements of 
educational objectives since the turn of the century, although here and 
there we still find individuals who conceive secondary education much 
more narrowly, or at least who believe that these objectives, it they ac- 
cept them at all, can be attained through a program that is greatly re- 
stricted in scope. 11 

THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECOND VRY EDUCATION 

Probably the most significant statement of the purposes of secondary 
education ever formulated in this country is the so-called Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, prepared by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education and published in igt8. Not only 
does this statement epitomize the best educational thought in this country 
even to this day, but it has guided educational planning for over four 
decades. Its influence on the development of secondary education has 
been pervasive. The American public high school flowered into the gTeal 
institution it is toda) because it developed a program designed to ful- 
fill these basic purposes — purposes based on a concept of education for 
life itself. 

In defining the goals of education, the commission recognized that 
the schools must serve both the society which establishes the schools 

•/fcid.pp ij- m . 

** tt>td„ p ij 

0 The point ct view of Arthur Bettor and simitar critics is an example. See Chapter 
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and the pupils who are to be educated. Social ends would be served by 
the development of the individual along socially approved lines. 

Consequently, education in a democracy, both within and without the school, 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both himself 
and society toward even nobler ends. 11 

The commission fallowed Spencer in declaring that goals of educa- 
tion should be based on die life activities of the individual, considered as 
an integrated whole. On the basis of such an analysts, the group formu- 
lated the following list as the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion: 

CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

1. Health 

The secondary school should therefore provide health instruction, inculcate 
health habits, organize an effective program of physical activities, regard 
health needs in planning work and play, and cooperate with home and com- 
munity fn safeguarding and promoting health interests. 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

The facility that a child of nor may acquire in the use of these tools Is 
not sufficient for the needs of modern life. 

3. Worthy home membership 

Worthy home membership as an objective calls for the development of those 
qualities that make the individual a worthy member of a family, both con- 
tributing to and deriving benefit from that membership. 

4. Vocation 

Vocational education should equip the individual to secure a livelihood for 
himself and those dependent on him, to serve society well through his voca- 
tion, to maintain the right relationships toward his fellow workers and society, 
and, as far as possible, to find in that vocation his own best development. 

5. Civic education 

Civic education should develop in Che individual those qualities whereby he 
will act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town or city. State, and 
Nation, and give him a basis for understanding international problems. 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

Education should equip the individual to secure from his leisure the re- 
creation of body, mind, and spirit, and the enrichment and enlargement of 
his personality. 

“Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education (US. Office of Education, Bulletin 1918. No 35; Washington, 
DC : Government Printing Office, 1918), p. g 
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- £thital character 

In a democratic society ethical character becomes paramount among the 
objectives of the secondary schooL** 

No one would be so bold as to maintain that the secondary schools 
of this country hase offered an educational program that completely en- 
abled all south to attain these objectises to the fullest extent desirable, 
but the principles hase guided the schools in presiding a wide variety 
of learning experiences that exalt human personality and contribute to 
the fulfillment of our democratic traditions for all the children of all 
the people. 

IMPERATIVE EDUCATION VI- NEEDS OF YOUTH 

Comparable to the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education as a 
statement of objectises for the American secondary school, and based on 
it, is the "Imperative Educational Needs of Youth,” prepared by the 
Educational Policies Commission. This set of purposes was published 
in ijH-j, and was used by the commission as a basis for describing a 
hypothetical secondary school that would offer a program designed to 
achieve these basic objectives. As will be noted from a close study of 
these ten needs— or objectises, as they really are — they encompass the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, but extend the list some- 
what and describe more fully outcomes desired. The statement follows. 

IMPtavnvt EDECATKJNAE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

i All south need to develop saleable skills and those understandings and aiti 
tudes that male the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic lire. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as 
well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

* Ml youth need to deselop and maintain good health and physical htness. 

3 All south need to understand the rights and duties of the ritiren of a demo- 
cratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of their 
obligations as members ol the community and cimens of the state and nation. 

4. All south need to understand the significance of the family for the individual 
and society and the conditions conducive to successful family- life. 

V HI youth need to know bow to purchase and use goods and services intellt- 
gentlv understanding both the values received by the consumer and the eco- 
nomic consequences of their acts. 

6. All south need 10 understand the methods of science, the influence of science 
on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of the world 
and of man 
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7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beautv, 
in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time as ell and to budget it 
wisely; balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the indh idual tilth those 
that are socially useful 

9 All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight 
into ethical values and principles, and to be able to lire and wwJL co- 
operatively with others. 

to. All youth need to grow in ability to think rationally, to express their thoughts 
clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has ex- 
tended the statement by listing curriculum experiences that contribute 
to a realization of each need. 15 Many local school systems have adopted 
these ten imperative needs as their statement of objectives; in recent 
years they have been widely used as a basis for curriculum planning, 

WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH? 

In 1954 the Eighty-third Congress passed a law authorizing the 
President of the United States to hold a White House Conference on 
Education. It also appropriated money for distribution to the states 
and territories to defray the costs of holding state conferences on educa- 
tion. The purpose of the act was to encourage a nation-wide studv of 
education and problems related to the development of the best programs 
of education possible. 

President Eisenhower appointed a committee of thirty-six prominent 
citizens, including some educators, to plan and direct the national meet- 
ing. State conferences were held during 1955, with this year of study 
Culminating in the White House Conference on Education, So t ember 
58-Dccember 1, 1955- The presidential committee then submitted ,1 final 
report to the President, which included its own findings and /reran- 
tnendaiions, a report of the deliberations of the conference, and a sum- 
mary of the reports of the state and territorial conferences called b\ 
governors at the request of the President. 

One of the topics included on the agenda of the conference and 
recommended as a topic for discussion by the state conferences was 
“What Should Our Schools Accomplish?" In its report, the committee 

'* Educational Policies Cora mission, Education for AH American ioulh tVvatliing 
ton. DC: National Education Association, ign). pp si-, -126 Also republished tit the 
res lied edition. Education for Alt American I outh A Further Loot. ig-,s p nli Re 
printed by perm in inn of the publishers 

“•The Imperame Needs of \ outh of Sceonctars-Scbnol Vrc ' tiutlclm of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. Vol \\\ 1 . No if, March i<ii; 
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submitted the following statement of the purposes the modem school 

is expected to serve; 

WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH? 

j. A general education as good or belter than that offered in the past, 
with increased emphasis on the physical and social sciences- 

а. Programs designed to develop patriotism and good citizenship. 

3. Programs designed to foster moral, ethical, and spiritual values. 

4. Vocational education tailored to the abilities of each pupil and to the 
needs of community and Nation. 

5. Courses designed to teach domestic skills. 

б. Training in leisure-time activities such as music, dandng. avocational 
reading, and hobbies. 

7. A variety of health services for all children, including both physical and 
dental inspections, and instruction aimed at bettering health knowledge and 
habits. 

8. Special treatment for children with speech or reading difficulties and 
other handicaps. 

9. Physical education. Tanging from systematic exercises, physical therapy, 
and intramural sports, to interscholastic athletic competition. 

10 Instruction to meet the needs of the abler students. 

It. Programs designed to acquaint students with countries other than their 
own in an effort to help them understand the problems America faces in inter- 
national relations. 

it. Programs designed to foster mental heatth. 

13. Programs designed to foster wholesome family life. 

Organ bed recreational and social activities. 

15. Courses designed to promote safety. These include instruction in driving 
automobiles, swimming, cisil defense, etc. 1 * 

The committee wisely pointed out that these goals represent public 
demands on the schools: 

Nothing was more evident at the White House Conference on Education than 
the fact that these goals, representing as they do an enormously wide range of 
purposes, are the answer to a genuine public demand. These goals have, after 
all. been hammered out at roundest school board meetings during the past 
quarter-century throughout the land.” 

Indeed, we all recognize that these functions of the school do denote 
the citizens' expectations for the education of the young. 


sc Committee for the White House Conference on Education. A Report U 
t (Washington. PC-: Government Printing OSce, 1956). pp. g-g. 
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BEHAVIORAL COALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 

A significant endeavor to define the goals of general education at 
the secondary school level in terms of behavioral outcomes resulted in 
the publication in 1957 of a comprehensive report. Behavioral Goals of 
General Education in High School . 18 This definition of objectives for 
the secondary school is based on an earlier statement of purposes of 
education, prepared by the Educational Policies Commission, 19 but it 
greatly extends that list by stating the kinds of behavior which pupils 
should develop as a result of educational experiences provided by the 
high school. 

A large number of educators participated in the formulation of the 
statement. The project was under the direction of the Educational 
Testing Service, the Russell S3ge Foundation, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. The report is particularly valuable 
to teachers, curriculum committees, and school faculties, for it not 
only states in great detail the kinds of behavior that should result from 
the general education program of the high school, but also provides a 
long list of behavioral traits that illustrate attainment of the stated 
goals. The report is being widely used in determining types of learning 
experiences to he provided in specific sabjects and activities of the school. 

Because of the significance of the report for American education, 
we are quoting here in full the major categories of behavioral goals listed. 
Readers should refer to the complete report for a detailed list of out- 
comes accepted as valid for secondary education. 

BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 

1. Growing Toward Self-Realization 

l.i Developing Behaviors Indicative of Intellectual Self-Realization 

1.1 1 Improving His Study Habits, Study Skills, and Other Work Habits 

1.12 Improving in His Ability to Communicate Ideas and to Recognize 
and Use Good Standards 

1.13 Becoming Sensitive to. and Competent in, the Use of Logical 
Thinking and Problem Solving Processes 

l.a Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Cultural Orienta- 
tion and Integration 

in Revealing the Personal Understandings and Characteristics ot the 
Good Citizen 

“Will French and associates. Behavioral Coals of Genera! Education in High 
School (New York- Russetl Sage Foundation, 1957). 

•* Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938). 
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i.*2 Attainin'* a Perspective on Present-Day Events, Cultures, and Con 
ditions 

,. 2 « Attaining Orientation to the Physical World and Appreciation ol 
What Scientific Advancements Mean to the World 
i.*4 Improving in Ability to Apply Ethical Values as Gained from Re- 
ligion, Philosophy, and Direct Experience to His Own Decisions 
and Behavior 

i.?5 Developing Aesthetic and Artistic Appreciation 
1.3 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Personal Mental 
and Physical Health 

1.31 Improving in Understanding and Control of Emotional Self 
1.3s Improving in Understanding and Control of Physical Self 

1.33 Showing Intelligent Use of Accepted Health Practices, and Wise 
Action on Health Problems 

1.34 Making Intelligent Use of Accepted Safety Practices 

i_j Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Economic Literacy 
and Independence 

i-ji Preparing to Make Intelligent Choice ol Life-Work 
1.42 Becoming a More Efficient Worker Through Actual Work Experi- 
ences 

I-J3 Becoming a More Intelligent and Economically Literate Consumer 
1-14 Manifesting Intelligent Understanding of Our National Economic 
Life and Institutions 

t. Growing in Ability to Maintain Desirable Small (Face to-Face) Group Re- 
lationships 

*.! Developing Behaviors Indicative ol Intellectual Growth and Develop- 
ment 

2 11 Manifesting Acceptable Family Membership 

2 12 Sustaining Friendly Contacts with One's Friends and with Olliers 
in Small Unorganized Croups 

2.13 Developing Behaviors Indicative of the Kinds of Competence 
Needed as a Member of Small Organized Groups 
2 2 Developing Behaviors in Small Group Situations Indicative of Cultural 
Orientation and Integration 

*.ii Improving Understandings and Attitudes Which Facilitate De- 
sirable Relationships Within the Family 
222 Adopting Cultural and Social Amenities Required in Contacts with 
Friends and Others in Small Unorgan bed Croups, and Desirable 
Interpersonal Attitudes and Skills in Processes Needed in Such 

2 23 Unluing Various Kinds of Competence Needed by Members of 
Small Organized Community Groups 

2.3 Developing Behaviors Involved in Maintaining Physical and Mental 
Health and Safety in Small (Face-to-Face) Croup Situations 
2.31 Maintaining Health in the Home 
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2 ss Maintaining Health as a Participant in Small Peer-Groups 
*•33 Contributing to Health and Safety in Small Group Situations in 
School and Community 

24 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Economic Compe- 
tence and Independence in Small Group Situations 

2.41 Improving Economic Competence and Independence in Family 
and Small Group Situations 

2 42 Becoming a Good Member of Work-Groups 

2 43 Manifesting Interest and Participation in the Economic Affairs of 

the Community 

3. Growing in Ability to Maintain the Relationships Imposed by Membership 
in Large Organizations 

3 1 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Intellectual Growth and Develop- 
ment 

j.t 1 Becoming Intellectually Able to Follow Dev elopmenw on the World 
and National Levels and to Formulate Opinions About Proposed 
Solutions to Some of the Principal Problems and Issues 
3.J2 Identifying Himself with Large Groups and Organizations Inter- 
ested in Cultural, Social, Economic, and Political Affairs, and Be- 
coming an Effective Member of Them 
3.13 Evidencing Intelligent Appreciation and Support of Democratic 
Goals and Principles and of American Cultural, Social, and Po- 
litical Traditions 

32 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Cultural Orienta 
non and Integration 

3.21 Viewing Current Events and Conditions in This Country and in 
the World in the Light of Their Historic and Cultural Pasts 

3.22 Developing Cultural Background Through Reading and Partic- 
ipating in Various Cultural Organizations and Activities 

3 23 Seeing Vocational Activities in Their Cultural Settings 

3.3 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Understanding Problems of .Mental 
and Physical Health 

331 Recognizing Health as a World Problem, and Supporting World 
wide Scientific and Humanitarian Efforts and Organizations 
3.32 Appreciating and Supporting Work and Services of Federal, State, 
and Local Health and Safety Departments, and of Volunteer Or- 
ganizations 

34 Developing Behaviors Indicative of Growth Toward Economic Compe 
tence and Independence 

3.41 Recognizing the Worldwide Application of Economic Principles 
and the Economic Interdependence of the Peoples of the World 

3 42. Supporting Measures of Federal. State, and Local Government, and 
Voluntary Organizations Designed to Consen e Human and Natural 
Resources 

343 Understanding the Need for Federal and State Gov ernments' Stimu- 
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lathe and Regulatory Activities in Economic Matters and Affairs 
as Means of Making Our Free Enterprise S)stem Work 

3.44 Sensing the Principal Problems Involved in the Operation of Our 
Economic System and Revealing an Interest in Maintaining and 
Expanding Its Values 

3.45 Recognizing the Problems Related to Organized Business and Or- 
ganized Labor; Being Sensitive to Both the Uses and Abuses of 
These Rights 20 

Formulation of Goals by Local School Systems 

As stated previously, in the final analysis it is the staff members of the 
local school vvho must take responsibility for formulating its objectives. 
The school staff members will in a large measure determine the nature 
o[ the program and curriculum of the school; hence it is inevitable that 
in the process the)’ must come to some decision about the purposes and 
functions of the school. Even if state or national agencies wished to set 
goals for the secondary school, they could at most have only a secondary 
influence, since the teachers who plan and guide learning experiences 
of pupils will still have the primary responsibility for determining the 
educational outcomes that will result from school experience. The 
program provided, the subjects offered, the extraclass activities sponsored, 
and the kinds of things boys and girls do in classrooms under the direc- 
tion of the teachers determine the outcomes that will actually be attained, 
and hence become at least the functional purposes of the school. 

The operational purposes of secondary education, then, have truly 
been "hammered out," as the President's Committee said, in local school 
school s)siems throughout the land. Unfortunately, not too many faculties 
have undertaken this task deliberately and overtly; too frequently teachers, 
boards of education, and administrative staffs continue year after year 
to offer a program that is rooted in traditional practices without subject- 
ing it to critical evaluation in terms of its potentialities for realizing a 
clearly formulated set of valid objectives. Teachers continue to teach 
school subjects or direct activities in a cut-and-dried pattern without 
bothering to determine if these methods offer the most promise for 
achieving desired goals. The best possible choices of learning experiences 
for boys anti girls can only be made in terms of clearly conceived objec- 
tives that are contributing to the ultimate purposes of secondary educa- 
tion in our American democracy. It is incumbent on each school faculty, 
then, anti on each teacher individually to formulate a valid conception 
of the educative process as a basis for planning learning experiences for 
the pupils directly concerned. 


"French, op. tit. pp gz-sij Reprinted by permission of the Russell Sage Foonda- 
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VALUE OF STATEMENTS OF COALS 

We may ask, then, what is the value of statements of goals of educa- 
tion formulated by national groups or agencies or by authorities in the 
field of secondary education, such as were presented in the previous 
section. The answer is simple: Their value lies in whatever use the staffs 
of local secondary schools and individual teachers wish to make of them 
as they formulate objectives for their own instructional programs. Just 
as our understandings and insights are broadened and deepened and 
brought into sharper focus by weighing and analyzing the points of view 
and thoughts of great minds in any area, so teachers may benefit greatly 
in clarifying their own conceptions about the edutative process by reading 
and studying the significant contributions of educational commissions 
and agencies that embody in their membership outstanding thinkers and 
leaders in the field of education as well as the contributions of our dis- 
tinguished educational philosophers and writers. 

Thus, in formulating objectites and purposes for education, we agree 
that each teacher must come to grips with this matter individually as 
he plans and guides instruction; that the faculty of a school must set 
goals as a basis for educational planning; that a community, functioning 
officially through its board of education but responding informally in 
many ways, must formulate some concepts of the kind of education they 
want for their children; and that state and national agencies, commis- 
sions, and committees and leaders in the field of educational thought may 
provide assistance by presenting basic concepts tmd points of view for 
the information and guidance of all concerned. The determination of 
valid objectives of education, from the immediate purposes of a class 
as it carries forward the work of the period to the definition of ultimate 
goals and objectives for education in a democratic country, is a funda- 
mental and engrossing undertaking. 

DEFINITION' OF PURPOSES BY LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

In view of the utmost importance of defining jjoals and objectives for 
the secondary school, it seems desirable at this point to give some ex- 
amples of the process used by a few selected school systems in defining 
objectives and to list the purposes developed through such a program 
of study and discussion. 

Schenectady, Netit York. In 1952 the Schenectady Public Schools 
decided that it would be desirable to formulate a set of objectives for 
the secondary schools of that dty. The process used in that community 
to define objectives is described in a report of the Board of Education. 2 * 

>l Board of Education of the City of Schenectady. New York. Schenectady Looks to 
the future tn Youth Education (Schenectady: The Board, 1954). 
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values and an undemanding of moral principles as a basis for a philosophy of 
life in accordance with which he may male value judgments. 

8. To preside opportunities for the understanding and appreciation of 
democracy as a way of life appropriate for all phases of lis ing. 

9 To preside opportunities for the understanding and appreciation of our 
American heritage and its relation to other societies and cultures. 

10. To deselop in the student an understanding and appreciation of the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities of the individual in our democratic society 
and to assist him in an intelligent assumption of those responsibilities by pro- 
viding opportunities for the practice of democratic living. 

n. To deselop in the student an understanding of the social, political, and 
economic structure of our society. 

12. To deselop in the student an understanding of scientific facts and prin- 
ciples essential in interpreting the world in which he lives and a broad under- 
standing of technological and scientific changes and their effects on the society 
and culture of which he is a part. 

15. To enable the student to communicate effectively. 

14. To aid the student in developing habits of good workmanship. 

15. To provide experiences which will aid the student in the organization 
of knowledge acquired or being acquired and which will increase the significance 
and application of that knowledge. 

■ 6. To develop in the student ability in critical and analytical thinking 
and other aspects of problem solving.™ 

The program of the school was then planned to serve these basic 
aims. Later, the same general approach to educational planning was 
used in developing the program for the New Dearborn High School. 37 

John H'. Weeks Junior High School, Xewton Massachusetts, A com- 
prehensive and extended program of planning and development has 
been canied on by the faculty of the John \V. Weeks Junior High School 
of Newton.™ At the initiation of the program in 1946 a steering com- 
mittee was elected by the faculty to direct the study. Twenty parents 
were invited to join the forty staff members in the project. Six com- 
mittees were organized to analyze research and to make studies of 
adolescent development, the nature of learning, the characteristics of the 
community, the needs and interests of pupils enrolled in the school, 
and curriculum experiments in other schools throughout the country. 
Outside consultants were employed, and a bulletin was published 


&-»<». Reprinted by permission ot Stuart L. Opcnlandcr. Superintendent 
of the Dearborn (Michigan) Public Schools. 

r Dearborn Public Schools. Division of Senior High Schools and Henry Ford 
Community College. “The Curriculum of the Senior High Schools - (Dearborn, Mich : 
The Schools. June. igv*). Mimeographed. 
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COALS FOR SICCESSFLL LIVING 
This Wc Expect of the Pupil: 

That he show a grossing ability to understand his strengths and weak- 
nesses and a willingness to assume responsibility for himself and his 
group in meeting problem situations in the school, home and com- 
munity. 

That he manifest a grossing understanding of the need for self-control, 
authority, and leadership in home, school, and recreational situations, 
and that he respect and comply with regulations. 

That he become increasingly independent in his ability to gain satis- 
faction for himself and to enjoy others, both through sen ice and through 
recreational actis ities. 

That he set short and long-term goals for himself, work consistently 
toward achieving these goals, and make frerjuent esaluaiion of his own 
progress 

That he enjoy his school life for the most part and take pride in the 
quality of the work, he produces and in bis ability to achieve results. 
That he show a glossing understanding and acceptance of those whose 
cultural, social, and economic backgrounds differ from his own 
That he grow consistently in his ability to gain knowledge, to solse 
problems, and to convey satisfactorily to others the results of his thinking. 
That he demonstrate increased ability and eagerness to work coopera- 
tisely with others on problems of concern to the groups of which he is 
a member. 30 

These three school systems exemplify ways in which the purposes of 
secondary education hate been defined. Many secondary schools through 
out the nation have at one time or another formulated a statement of 
their goals or base accepted overtly or tacitly a list formulated under the 
direction ol their state department of education or by a national agency, 
such as the Educational Policies Commission. 


Use of Purposes in Educational Plonning 

What use should be made of a statement of goals once it has been 
formulated by the faculty of a secondary school? The purposes which 
such a statement may serve may be summarized as follow y. 

j. To guide educational planning. All planning must proceed in 
terms of some basic postulates, some concept of what end i> sought, and 

m tbtii . pp 7-1*. 
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cation. 
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and Company. 1956- 
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interpretation of Dewey's sics»'i on education. 

Commager. Henry Steele. “A Historian Looks at the American High School,” in 
Francis S. Chase and Harold A- Anderson, eds. The High School in a Sew Era. 
Chicago: The Unisetsity of Chicago Press, tgjR, pp. 3-19. 
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unique functions in the yean ahead. 

Educational Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth: A Further 
Look. Washington, D G.-. National Education Association, 1931. 

Contains the statement of the unperatise educational needs of youth (p. *|6)* 
which hase been used extensisely as a list of goals for secondary education- 


. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington. DC.: 

National Education Association. 1938. 

A widely used and fundamental statement of the aims of education in 
America. 


French, Will, and associates. Behavioral Coals of General Education in High 
School. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1957. 

A sery significant statement of the objectives of secondary education. First 
defining major directions of growth imolsed in achieving maturity, the 
report then lists in great detail the behavioral competencies that should 
be developed in the high school. 

Hand, Harold C. Principles of Public Secondary Education. New York: Har- 
court. Brace and Company, 1958. 

Pan II is a statement of nine basic principles of public secondary education 
and of the truths from which these principles are dented. 
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Points out some shortcomings in Dewey's philosophy of education. 
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part three 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FOUR 
OTHER NATIONS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


A brief analysts of programs of secondary education m a 
few of the leading nations of the world should be of in- 
terest to students of secondary education. Such a study 
will further define for all of us some of the unique aspects 
of education in this country, and will give us a greater 
insight into some of the accomplishments and achieve- 
ments of the American people in creating a distinctly 
American system of education. It will also highlight 
some of the problems we face in developing an adequate 
system of secondary education (or all youth. 

The fortuitous circumstances of pioneer hfe and the 
foresightedness and wisdom of our forefathers as they 
created a new nation dedicated to the principle of the 
equality of man provided the basis for the development 
of a new hind of educational system that unquestionably 
has proved to be one of the most significant factors in the 
emergence of this country as a great power of the world 
By examining some of the major elements in the educa- 
tional systems of other nations, we may more truly ap- 
preciate the uniqueness of the American system of sec- 
< a/nAny- ev/ivewieatv, w.vJ sue map aJsa- reexgwzf /eeduwfsw 
that would improve educational practice in this country. 
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Secondary Education in 
England and France 


In surveying secondary education in some of the other ad- 
vanced nations of the Western world, we certainly would want to include 
England and France. Culturally, economically, and politically, we have 
long been closely related to these nations and a study of their educa- 
tlonal program for youth should hold much interest for us. 

Secondary Education in England 

Until the close of World War II secondary education in England was 
a highly restricted program, enrolling only a small percentage of the 
youth of the country. With the passage of the famous Education Act of 
s 944 that nation hunched on a program of universal, free secondary 
education. In the years since, it has rapidly developed a system of schools 
for putting into effect these ambitious plans, but it is constantly seeking 
to perfect the program so that it will best serve the goals sought. These 
developments will be briefly traced and the present program in England 
described. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Prior to the passage of the Education Act of 1902 there sv3$ no 
national system of secondary education in England, The only secondary 
schools were the classical grammar schools, established and operated by- 
religious societies, national societies, and trust groups of various kinds. 
Most of these schools were endowed, but some were operated as nonprofit 
proprietary Institutions. Grams from public funds were sometimes made 

*33 
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to them, but all charged tuition; admission was highly selective. The 
famous English “public” schools, such as Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, were 
of this type. Obviously, they enrolled only a very small proportion of 
the youth of the day. Dent estimates that about 800 of these schools 
existed in 1893, of which 318 received grants from local authorities. But 
not more than 3 to 6 children of every 1,000 leaving the elementary 
schools were admitted to these schools. 1 In addition, many of them en- 
rolled children who had not attended the elementary schools at all, for 
these secondary schools offered programs that paralleled the elementary 
system of public education. 

For the benefit of the overwhelming number of children who would 
not enter these “public" schools local school boards, which legally had 
responsibility for the establishment and operation of the public ele- 
mentary school, had developed higher grade schools in a number of cities. 
These schools offered advanced work beyond the rudiments available 
in the elementary grades, particularly foreign languages, literature, 
mathematics, homemaking, science, and practical courses of various 
types. Most authorities on English education maintain that the success 
of these higher grade schools laid the foundations for the development of 
a national system of secondary education in the twentieth century. But 
in the meantime the officials of the privately controlled grammar schools 
had succeeded in obtaining court derisions that ruled the school boards 
did not have the authority to provide from public funds such programs 
of education beyond the traditional elementary program. 

It should be recalled at this point that in the famous Kalamazoo 
decision in the United States the courts had ruled in 187} that the es- 
tablishment of public high schools was a proper function of local boards 
of education. Many states, however, had provided for the establishment 
of a system ol public high schools at a much earlier date. A further con- 
trast between American and English education is to be found in the fact 
that even the public elementary schools in England were not free in most 
cities until after 1891, and not until 1918 throughout England. 


T 1 IF DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Just as a number of famous commissions in the United States, begin- 
ning with the Committee of Ten, appointed in 1892, profoundly In- 
fluenced the development of secondary education in this country during 
the early part of the twentieth century, so also in England a series of 
reports by Royal Commissions and by Consultative Committees of the 

’II C I lent. Secondary Education for All (London: Rouilcdge 1 - Kegan Paul 
km. 1919). Chap, i 
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still based on the classical conception of education, and generally con- 
sisted of the traditional program of the grammar schools. The new Board 
of Education accepted the grammar schools as a model for secondary 
education, and all of the practical and scientific courses developed in the 
higher grade schools and the science and art schools in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century were squeezed out by the new regulations. In fact, 
regulations adopted in 1904 specified that the principal subjects of the 
secondary schools should be English language and literature, together 
with geography and history; at least one language other than English; 
mathematics and science, both theoretical and practical; and drawing. 
Girls were to receive some instruction in housewifery, and both girls 
and boys were to have some manual work and physical exercise. 
But technical and vocational education were completely eliminated 
in these subsidized schools, even though the original Bryce Report had 
strongly favored the inclusion of technical education in the program 
of the secondary schools. 

Further control of the curriculum was exercised through the system 
of examinations conducted by the Board of Education. Two examina- 
tions were given: the First School Examination (the school certificate) 
which the student took before be was sixteen, and the Second School 
Examination (the higher school certificate) which he took at about 
eighteen. The famous Spens Report of 1939 stated emphatically that the 
School Certificate Examination "checked effectively any tendency to 
develop special courses in the main portions of secondary schools for 
pupils below the age of 16." The pattern of the English grammar school, 
as typified by the renowned "public” schools of the day, still dominated 
all secondary education and cast it in the classical mold. In spite of 
this pattern of secondary education set by the recognized schools, some 
local education authorities on their own initiative provided a more 
practical education for pupils who did not enter the secondary schools. 
This was done by establishing a central school for older elementary 
school children, in which they were given a "practical’’ education that 
would aid them in obtaining jobs after leaving school. Also, junior tech- 
nical schools were being established to provide vocational training for 
older children, often on a part-time basis. 

The Hadow Report. The second of the famous reports on secondary 
education was the Hadow Report, named for the chairman of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Education. This report, made in 
1926. is entitled The Education of the Adolescent. It provided the basis 
from which the present system of English secondary education has 
evolved. In brief, it recommended that all children should have some 
form of secondary education, to begin about the age of eleven, that edu- 
cation be compulsory to age fifteen, and that secondary education be 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS UNDER 

THE EDUCATION ACT OF I9J4 

The war was still on when the law was passed, and it was realized 
that its provisions could not be implemented for some time. Facilities 
were lathing, there was a serious shortage of teachers, and it would take 
lime to formulate and carry into effect plans for creating the schools 
needed to provide "secondary education for all.” Each local education 
authority was required to submit a plan of development to the Ministry 
of Education by April i, jpjfi. but this time had to be extended for some 
local units. Moreover, the effective date of the new compulsory age law 
had to be deferred from April i, 1915. for two years. 

The structure of the educational program. The act requires the 
local education authorities to provide "sufficient" schools for all pupils. 
Moreover, the term is defined to mean that schools must be "sufficient 
in number, character, and equipment to afford for all pupils opportuni- 
ties for education offering such variety of instruction and training as 
may be desirable in view of their different ages, abilities, and aptitudes, 
and of the different periods for which they may be expected to remain 
at school." 

The development of appropriate secondary educational program* 
to serve the varied needs and interests of all youth has been a perplex- 
ing problem in England since 1914. Much experimentation is under 
way and debate is extensive. The pattern is not yet definitely settled, as, 
indeed, it may never be in England or in any other country. In analyz- 
ing the present program of secondary education, we should recall iu 
roots. The grammar school, which has always been a secondary school, 
and truly regarded as one by all Englishmen, has been in existence ever 
since the Renaissance period. That it should continue to be regarded as 
vhe epitome ol secondary education is understandable. 

We have noted that the Hadow Report (1926) recommended a sec- 
ond type of secondary school, the modem school, which would provide 
a general education, but with more emphasis on practical instruction. 
This school evolved from the central elementary schools or senior de- 
partments of elementary schools that had been established by many 
local authorities to provide a broader program for pupils at the upper 
elementary level, and who did not enter the highly selective grammar 
school. But in the meantime many local education authorities had es- 
tablished or assisted financially in the operation of junior technical 
schools and other types of vocational schools. The Spens Report (1939) 
brought all of these branches together in a proposal that England main- 
tain three types of secondary schools — the grammar school, the technical 
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school, and the modem school This approach was sanctioned by the 
government and advocated in the White Paper, Educational Reconstrue- 
tion (i 9f3 ). 

The Education Act of 1944 did not legislate the type or types of 
secondary schools to be presided, but simply stated that secondary 
schools must be established which would provide a "sufficient" educa- 
tion for all youth. But in z series of educational pamphlets it issued 
on the new program of secondary education, the Ministry of Education 
recommended the establishment of the three types of secondary schools 
Nevertheless, local education authorities were encouraged to experiment 
with various types of organizations, so that England is presently at* 
tempting to define more clearly just what pattern or patterns of organiza- 
tion are best designed to provide secondary education for all. Indeed, 
that is just what we, too, are still trying to do in the United States, for, 
as Chapter 3 noted, we are in the midst of considerable discussion about 
the program of secondary education in this country. 

Regardless of the hind of school organization established by the 
county or borough councils, pupils are assigned to the three types of 
programs through a selective procedure. Most authorities rely heavily 
on intelligence tests and tests in English and arithmetic, but many use 
additional data, especially for pupils on the border line. The tests are 
open to children between the ages of eleven and twelve, but in some cases 
children between ten and a half and eleven years may take the tests. 
Children in the voluntary, or private, schools often take the tests, too, to 
ensure a place in a puhlic school if they should want it. Some authorities 
also provide opportunities for a few children to transfer to another type 
of school at about age thirteen, but this is not common. The tests are 
administered by representatis es of the local education authorities, not 
by the various schools themselves. 

These two characteristics— three types of programs, and selective 
admission procedures for two of them— represent the major differences 
today in the structural pattern of secondary education between this 
country and England. The essential characteristics of each type of school 
will be discussed briefly. In a discussion of types of secondary schools 
in England it should be kept in mind that practically all schools are 
segregated as to sex. Very little coeducation exists, and that in only 
some of the smaller modem schools. Thus, for each type of school listed, 
there are separate schools for boys and for girls. 

The grammar school. This type of secondary school offers a six* or 
seven-year program, primarily of the college preparatory type. It is the 
present-day version of the classical humanistic school that is primarily 
interested in a general education, and shuns any form of vocational or 
practical training. Admission to the school is still highly selective, al- 




The English Grammar Schools Offer Extensive Work in the Academic 
Fields of Study. Pictured are two senior bojs absorbed in solving an abstruse 
problem formulated on the chalkboard by the science master. (Courtesy of the 
British Information Sertice, an agency of the British government.) 

tv ho continue beyond the school-leaving age of sixteen, the pupil studies 
three or four subjects intensively and thus attains a high degree of spe- 
cialization. This program enables him to compete for higher civil service 
jobs or for commissions in the armed services; moreover, many profes- 
sions give preference to these students, especially in the science fields. 
Also, exemption from university entrance examinations usual!) requires 
passage of one or more examinations at the advanced level. In some 
grammar schools the sixth form has become in fact a type of upper 
school, offering a variety of fields in which pupils may specialize. 

The secondary technical school. Even though schools of this type 
have existed since at least 1905, this phase of the secondary school pro- 
gram has been slow in development since 1 gi± and for several reasons; 
the lack of buildings and trained teachers; the fact that many continue 
to be housed with local technical colleges of various sorts; the older 
entrance age many of them require, and lack of prestige, since their 
predecessors were not regarded as secondary schools by most people. 

Admission to the technical secondary schools is also selective. Be- 
cause of the limited facilities available and the long-established practices 
in many of these schools, admission is frequently delajed until twelve 
and a half or thirteen years of age. Some pupils are admitted at eleven 
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or twelve years, just as in the grammar schools, but until more facilities 
are available and the program is altered, most students will not be ad- 
mitted until a year or two later. Competitive examinations are the basis 
of admission, regardless of the age of the applicant. There were only 
295 technical schools of secondary level; only about 4 per cent of the 
pupils were enrolled in these schools in 1957. 

As their name indicates, they prepare boys and girls to enter the 
skilled trades and other occupations requiring a technical training. Pro- 
grams for the training of engineers, plumbers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
decorators, secretaries and other office workers, agriculturists, electricians, 
mechanics, and bootmakers as well as other courses in the applied arts 
and sciences are offered in these schools. However, general education is 
also stressed, and the work of the first two years, if entrance is at eleven 
plus, is largely academic in nature. Even the third year has little direct 
vocational training, and it is only in the fourth and fifth years that spe- 
cific technical training is provided. Since the trades in England have a 
five-year apprenticeship program which must be finished by age twenty- 
one. many of the pupils leave at about age sixteen to enter apprentice- 
ships. Such pupils must continue their education on a part-time basis 
in the county college or in some other technical school. 

Those pupils in the technical schools who wish to enter the uni- 
versity or a full-time technical college, or prepare for an advanced level 
of work in 3 technical occupation, may continue in the school and study 
more academic subjects and advanced courses in mathematics, science, 
and the like. Some may transfer to a grammar school to prepare for uni- 
versity. In due time some of the better technical schools may add a sixth 
form so that pupils may prepare for the university in the secondary 
technical school. Also, some of the pupils lake the examinations for the 
General Certificate of Education. As their number increases the technical 
school is developing a type of grammar school program especially for 
pupils who enter at age eleven plus and have just missed getting into the 
grammar school itself 

In lime, it seems quite apparent, England will develop an even 
more extensive anti comprehensive program of technical education, the 
number am! kinds of technical schools will be greatly expanded, and 
the«r programs will become more comprehensive, offering opportunities 
for advanced study. 

The secondary modem school This school evolved from the central 
elementary schools, higher classes, and other arrangements for more ad- 
vances! education for children not entering the grammar school. The 
Hadow Report gave great impetus to the development or this type of 
secondary school. When the compulsory attendance age was raised to 
fifteen, this school emerges! as the principal secondary school in England 
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in terms of numbers enrolled. By the very nature of the selective process 
in English education, it is obvious that this type of school in general 
enrolls those less able intellectually. Of necessity in a program of uni- 
versal education, it must provide for pupils who range down to the lower 
levels in intelligence, and who would not, therefore, be admitted to the 
grammar or technical schools. The modem type of school, all public, 
enrolls about three fifths of all secondary pupils. But Tabic 21 shots s 
that most pupils leave at the end of the compulsory attendance period. 

The Ministry* of Education gives tills type of school a much freer 
hand to develop its program. The school may develop its own syllabuses 
and time schedule, and because it does not give the examinations for the 
General Certificate of Education, it escapes that type of rigid control 
over the curriculum. But of course this gives rise to its chief problems — 
it is not accepted by many English people as a true secondary school, 
and it has little prestige. To many English parents it is a severe blow if 
their children are denied admission to the grammar school or esen the 
technical school and are thus “condemned" to the secondary modern 
school. This segregation of pupils is one of the great problems in English 
secondary' education. Americans might well ponder the ex/»crience of the 
English people when they evaluate the proposals of some present-day 
critics of secondary education who advocate the introduction of sharp 
demarcations in American secondary- education based on select! sc admis- 
sion to some programs or schools, differentiated diplomas for graduates 
from different schools or courses, and the development of specialized 
schools for the intellectually able. 

The curriculum of the modem school emphasizes a general educa- 
tion, although some introductory vocational training is available in the 
later years of the program. Subjects offered arc much like those in a 
comprehensive American high school, except for the absence of socialized 
college preparatory courses. The offerings include 
English subjects: history, geography, civics, current affairs, religion 
Sciences: elementary physics, elementary chemistry, elementary biology 
Arts and crafts: art, drawing, painting, design, bookbinding, needle- 
work, scenery 

Woodwork: all types, including use of lathes 

Metalwork: includes light engineering, use of lathes, and so on 

Technical drawing: all forms and blueprints 

Commercial subjects: arithmetic, English, shorthand, typing 

Music: vocal and instrumental 

Domestic science: housecraft, cookery, hygiene, and so on 
Gardening 

French: for the better pupils 
Physical education and games 
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A few pupils, and the number is increasing, take the examinations 
for the General Certificate of Education, and some foresee that the 
modern school will gradually develop a grammar school course for the 
better pupils who cannot find places in the regular grammar schools. 5 
Many of the pupils take the elementary or intermediate examinations for 
some of the vocations, and this preliminary training, plus apprentice- 
ships and further training in the part-time vocational programs of the 
county colleges or other technical schools, qualifies them for semiskilled 
or skilled trades. 

Bilateral , multilateral, and comprehensive secondary schools. A bi- 
lateral or multilateral school is one that oilers two or three of the types 
of secondary education in the same building, but as separate and dis- 
tinct programs. Thus, such a secondary school may offer the technical 
and modem programs in the same building, but the two remain separate 
in organization and administration. Similarly, all three programs could 
be offered in the same school building. A comprehensive school is the 
same as that in the United States: a secondary school that offers a broad 
and complete program without organizing it into three separate entities. 

A sharp controversy has been raging in English educational circles 
over the comprehensive school.* The London County Council looks with 
much favor on the comprehensive school plan and has established some 
on an experimental basis. 1 Many educators favor the comprehensive 
school, primarily because they feel that such a development is one major 
way in which the sharp cleavage between the grammar school and the 
other two types of schools can be reduced or eliminated. Also, many 
citizens believe such a step represents a more democratic approach to 
"secondary education for all.” Thus the comprehensive school has be- 
come a focus of attention in the social upheaval which followed the 
war.* The movement for comprehensive schools is opposed by the upper 
classes, generally, by teachers and headmasters associated with the tradi- 
tional grammar schools, and usually by university staffs, although of 
course there are people on both sides of the controversy from all walks 
of life. 

One very practical question has also entered the discussion: Can 
school officials reliably classify pupils at age eleven plus for admission to 

* George Baron. “Secondary Education in England: Some Present-Day Trends." 
Teachers College Record, 57 111-221 (January. 1956). 

* dacljtc 11. Bradley. "The Emerging Comprehensive Secondary School in Eng 
land." Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No. 912). 
40-113-119 (October, 1936). 

'London County Council, The Organization oj Comprehensive Secondary Schools 
(london. The Council, 1953). 

• r C r”T 7 ~ T ' Bct “ !ar ’ -**“»«»■ Opportunity, and Comprehensive Schools 

in England.” Educational Forum, 12:143-138 (January, 1958). 




England Has Established Some Comprehensive Secondary Schools. This is 
a class in domestic science in the Kidbrooke School for Girls, one of the first 
comprehensive schools built in London. (Courtesy of the British Information 
Service, an agency of the British government.) 

the grammar school or the technical school, or even at twelve plus or 
thirteen plus ? 8 Many educational authorities question seriously the 
validity of this whole classification procedure in English education. 
True, some provisions for transfer are made at a later point, but only a 
few transfer. We in the United States would agree that the determination 
at as early an age as eleven or twelve of the educational track the pupil 
should take, thereby determining in large part the kind of economic, 
political, and social life he will live throughout his lifetime, is indeed 
difficult to make. In the light of what we know about child development 
and growth, few of us would want to make such a judgment. Some Eng- 
lish authorities believe that the organization of comprehensive schools, 
in which a pupil could shift from one type of program to another at a 
later time, if that seemed desirable, would also be a boon to the primary 
schools, since it would reduce the pressure that now exists to prepare 
pupils for the qualifying examinations as well as eliminate the unwise 
emphasis now placed on cramming for the examination. 

As we in the United States debate more intensely than ever the 
problem of developing a compreltenscv'e program of secondary education 
fully adapted to the varying abilities, needs, interests, and developmental 

•National Foundation tor Educational Research in England and Wales. The 
Allocation of Primary School-Leavers to Courses of Secondary Education (London: 
Noh ncj Edutational Publishing Co., Lid, 1930). 
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characteristics of all boss and girls, vre should watch with much interest 
England's experience with separate types of schools. 

The “public" {private) secondary schools. Reference has already 
been made to the “public" schools of England, which stc really private 
boarding schools although some are day schools only. The most famous — 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby. Winchester, St- Paul's, and otliers— were founded 
as early as the sixteenth century. These schools have exerted a tremen- 
dous influence on British secondary education, and even though uni- 
versal secondary education is now available, they continue to flourish. 
Those that exist without government subsidy are designated as “efficient ’ 
schools. They do hate to meet certain standards prescribed by the Min- 
istry of Education. They correspond to the old established private 
academies in the United States. 

In addition, a number of these private secondary schools accept 
direct grants from the Ministry of Education and are known as direct- 
grant schools. They are subject to closer supervision, and must make a 
certain number of places available free to pupils entering from the 
public primary schools. 

In general, the curriculum is quite similar to that of the public or 
maintained grammar school. But considerable emphasis is given to re- 
ligious training, since most of them have a direct church affiliation. Also, 
games and sports constitute an important part of the program of the 
school. A very high percentage of the pupils enter a college or a uni- 
versity. 

These schools have been subjected to much criticism and attack, on 
the grounds that they are undemocratic and snobbish and that they exert 
an undue influence on English secondary education. Basically, they sub- 
scribe to the philosophy that the best education for citizenship and a 
full adult life lies in training the mind in the classical tradition and in 
the development of character through Teligious training, student life in 
a boarding school atmosphere, and participation in sports and games. 

The county colleges. The Education Act of 1944 required the local 
authorities to establish county colleges for the further education of the 
citizens. For many years England has had various programs of part-time 
technical education and leisure-time education, but this requirement 
was made to ensure every individual an opportunity to enroll in a part- 
time program free of tuition. The development of the county colleges, 
however, has been very slow, primarily because of the limitations of 
public funds, and few are actually operating. The act required all 
children who discontinue full-time schooling prior to age eighteen to 
attend school part time, and the county college is designed to fill these 
new requirements for such educational opportunities. 

These institutions provide a great variety of courses and programs 
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q£ the state, as conceived at the tirpe by the group »n control. The frequent 
turnover in the control of the government and the many political parties 
in existence illustrate the freedom the individual citizen possesses in 
governmental matters. 

Although schools throughout France are rigidly controlled by the 
Ministry of National Education, resulting in a uniformity that would be 
hard for an American or even an Englishman to understand, no effort is 
made w use this authority to indoctrinate politically ihc citizen or to 
compel him to be totally subservient to the state, as in Russia, Rather, 
uniformity in the schools is for the purposes of maintaining a cultural 
solidarity, of developing an appreciation of the cultural heritage of the 
nation, and of training the minds of the young so that each individual 
will be competent to caiTy forward the great cultural achievements 
of France that have made it a cultural center of the Western world. 

The Ministry of National Education. All educational institutions in 
France arc under the control and supervision of the Ministry of National 
Education. The Minister of National Education is a cabinet member, 
appointed by the Premier. Under the new constitution, adopted Septem- 
ber 28, 1958, he no longer is a member of Parliament, but cabinet members 
have access to the two branches and have the right to be heard when they 
so request. 

The ministry is a complex organization, consisting of many hureaus, 
sections, and subcommissions. The minister nominates, for appointment 
by the President, the most important educational officials in France, and 
personally appoints many lesser ones. He executes the numerous laws on 
education enacted by Parliament, but he also has the authority to issue 
many decrees and regulations that have the force of law, unless overridden 
by Parliament. Thus, that body spends a great deal of time debating 
educational issues and policies and enacting many laws relating to edu- 
cation, some of rather minor importance. 

The ministry prescribes the curriculum, the course of study, and 
the methods of instruction for all public schools in the country. It has 
responsibility for the preparation of all examinations; probably no coun- 
try in the world has as many formal examinations prepared by central 
authorities as France- These examinations are very important in French 
life, and passage of appropriate ones is essential for entrance to many 
occupations or for advancement to positions of responsibility. Scholar- 
ship are undet the control of the ministry. It is apparent, then, that the 
potter of the ministry over the entire educational program of the country 
is very great and far reaching. Titus, the national government dominates 
education throughout France, with the same curriculum, courses of 
study, examinations, and even teaching methods prevailing throughout 
the entire nation. In an oversimplification of the authority of the minis- 
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try, many students of comparative education say that the Minister of 
National Education can sit in his office in Paris and tell a visitor exactly 
what every school pupil diroughout France would be studjing at that 
particular moment in a certain grade or a certain secondary school sub- 
ject. 

The minister is officially responsible for policy formulation and the 
issuance of decrees and regulations; however, the actual work of adminis- 
tering the educational system is largely carried out by a permanent sec- 
retariat composed of civil service personnel. Thus even though the tenure 
of the ministers has been very short since World War II, often changing 
with each overthrow of a Premier and his cabinet, education is carried 
on from year to year and from one border of the country to the other in 
much the same rigid pattern regardless of who heads the government. A 
large corps of inspectors-general visits die schools throughout the country 
and contributes to the rigidity of the system. 

Administrative structure. For purposes of educational administra- 
tion, France is divided into seventeen regions, called Academics. The 
regional administrator for the ministry is the rector. Under the new French 
constitution, he is appointed in a meeting of the Council of Ministers. The 
President of the Republic presides over the meetings of the Council. The 
rector is selected from among the professors of the university located in 
the regional Academy. 

Subject to the Minister, the rector is responsible for all educa- 
tion in his region— primary, secondary, technical, and collegiate. Serv- 
ing under the rector of the region are the Academy inspectors, one for 
each of the eighty-nine departments into which France is further sub- 
divided for administrative purposes. An inspcctcur d' Academic has some- 
what the duties of a superintendent of schools in America, but since he is 
appointed by the President upon recommendation of the minister he is 
obligated to carry out the policies and regulations of the ministry, and 
possesses no authority to initiate changes or to make local adaptations 
of any educational significance. The smallest subdivision of government 
is the commune, of which there are about 38,000. But die mayor of the 
commune has little real authority for the operation of the schools, and al- 
though there are provisions for a communal school board, ir has few 
functions or duties. 

In spite of this high degree of centralization, freedom of diought 
and freedom of expression exist. Educational issues and policies are ex- 
tensively discussed by the citizens in general as well as by educators them- 
selves. At all levels of authority, advisory councils of various sorts have 
been established and they exert some influence on decisions made on 
education, and professional organizations of teachers actively advocate 
reforms or changes in policy. Even so, because change must still trickle 
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down from the top, rather than item out of local initiative, progress is 
stifled. 


THE CONCEPT OF GENERAL CULTURE 

All French education is based on the concept that every citizen 
should have a good general culture ( culture genet ale). Education for 
citizenship is envisioned as developing the individual through inculcat- 
ing an understanding o£ the cultural heritage and cultivating the ability 
of the Individual to think critically and logically about the problems 
he laces. The best preparation for a career, according to the French view, 
is to have a solid grounding in die liberal arts. Not only does such 
study of the culture provide basic knowledge that is essential; it 
provides intellectual training and a disciplining of the mind that will 
enable the individual to succeed in any calling, and it will certainly 
provide die best foundation for performing die duties of a citizen. 

The fact that France for generations was the center of Western cul- 
ture has had a profound effect on the curriculum ol French schools, for 
France still basks in dre glory ol this tradition; for four hundred years or 
so, French education, particularly secondary eduction, has been con- 
cerned primarily with the perpetuation ol ihe culture and the cultiva- 
tion of the individual in cultural pursuits. The emphasis has been on 
the liberal am rather than on technical or functional education, and 
the French middle classes have vigorously defended this concept ol 
education. The great tradition is very strong in France, and in education 
especially so. 

EFFORTS AT REFORM IN FRENCH EDUCATION 

Even though the French are intensely interested in education and 
the subject is ardently debated on all sides, even by Parliament, little 
in the way of actual reform has been accomplished in recent decades. 
However, the government established as a result of the elections held 
under the new constitution in December, 1958, has promised early ac- 
tion on reform measures. It has proposed to the new ly constituted National 
Assembly, which met in January, igjg, that the compulsory attendance 
age be raised to sixteen and that other changes be made in the program 
of secondary education to carry such provisions into effect. 

VJmil die period of the French Revolution, education was pri- 
marily die function of die Catholic Church, with the Jesuits, a teaching 
order, principally in control of the program of education. During the 
period of the Revolution several reforms were attempted, but in die 
reaction after that period most of them were discarded; in fact, the re- 
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classes imo she first )ear o! the secondary school, so that pupils could 
be aided in selecting their secondary school program. 

While the provisional government was located in North Africa 
during the war, a commission to study the problems of education in 
France, known 2s the Algiers Commission, was created. Its report, 
published after Paris was liberated in led to the establishment 

of a new official commission that came to be known as the Langcvin 
Commission, from the name of its chairman. The report of this commis- 
sion was submitted in 1917. Much of the reform that it advocated was 
embodied in a bill formulated by Vvcn Dclbos, Minister of National 
Education. Although die bill was not enacted in its entirety, some 
changes in the education program vvere made. Another reform bill was 
introduced in 1953 by the minister, Andrd Marie. Uut basic reform in 
French education similar to the changes in English education since 19 11 
has not yet been undertaken. A new reform plan was presented to the 
National Assembly in 1957. Its features will be discussed later in this 
section. 

THE IRENCll SVSTEM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Education in France today is compulsory between the ages of six 
and fourteen, but entrance to all secondary schools is by examination. 
Public schools are free, and no religious instruction is given in them. The 
earlier distinctions between the lower or elementary divisions of the aca- 
demic secondary schools (lyce'es and colleges) have largely been eliminated 
and better articulation between the levels of schooling has been effected 
by the various reforms carried out. Although the system still lacks the 
unity of the American or British system of education, the vertical distinc- 
tions among schools have been reduced, and three levels of education 
arc now recognized — elementary, secondary, and higher. Technical edu- 
cation is still a stepchild in France, and its status is not dearly de- 
fined. 

The L)cees and Colleges. Secondary education begins at about the 
age of eleven or twelve, when the youngster has completed five years of 
elementary school, not counting any nursery or kindergarten programs. 
Admission to all secondary schools is based on rigid, exacting examina- 
tions, administered by the Ministry of National Education. Secondary 
education may extend for seven years. The program is divided into two 
cycles: the first is four years in length and consists prindpally of general 
education ( cycle d’orientation ) ; the second is for three years and is the 
period of spedalization (cycle de determination ). As is customary in 
France, examinations are given at every step in the program. At the end 
of the four-year cycle the pupil is eligible to take the brevet examination 



Lycte dc Pontoise. As is illustrated by this photograph, pupils begin sec- 
ondary edoaiiou it a younger age than in the United State.. (Courtesy ot the 
French Cultural Sen ices. New York.) 

and at the end of the second cycle he takes the two-part examination 

for the baccalaureal. , 

The academic secondary institutions are of three tjpes: the lycee, the 
college, and the college modernes. Historically, considerable difference 
existed* at one time among these three academic secondary schools, but 
because of the pressure for reform and for the provision of more equal 
opportunities for all pupils, the programs or all three types are much 
alike today. The lycees, numbering 238 in 1955, are state schools, anti the 
colleges, numbering 294 classical and 365 modern, are municipally es- 
tablished. 11 All are, of course, controlled and administered by the mints- 

»U,\ESCO, World Survey 0/ Education (Paris; UNESCO, 1953), p. 240. 
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try. Formerly, most of the modern colleges oSered only the first, or £our- 
\ ear-cycle, program, but now all but a few hate a complete seven-year 
program, and also offer the classical program traditionally available in 
the lycees and classical colleges. 

The subjects of the first four-year cycle are French, Latin, Greek, 
two modern languages, chics and moral instruction, history, geography, 
a little mathematics and science, art, music, and gymnastics. For the 
first two years tire course is the same for all pupils, except that those en- 
rolled in the classical course take Latin while other pupils take a modern 
foreign language. In the third year, pupils in the classical course begin 
the study of Greek or a second foreign language. This prepares for the 
brevet examination. 

In the fifth year of the secondary school, pupils embark on the 
second cycle, or the period of specialization. A variety of combinations 
of courses are available: classical— Latin, Greek, a modem language; 
classical-scientific; modem — two modem languages; modem with Latin; 
modem with Latin and one modem language; mathematics with two 
modem languages; mathematics with one modem language and another 
optional, and natural science; and technical, with two modem languages, 
economics, products, and stenography and typewriting optional. Every 
course includes history, geography, physical education, physics and 
drawing, with music and manual work optionaL At the close of two years 
the examination for the fits; part of the feaccafaureat is taken. The final 
year prepares for the second part of the baccalaure'at and requires phil- 
osophy, mathematics, and science of all pupils. Some specialization is 
also possible. 

The nature of the curriculum for the two major divisions of the 
secondary school program may best be explained by Table 22, a summary 
of the total number of class periods devoted to each field during the seven 
scars of secondary schooling. The French school year consists of 37 weeks 
of class work. Periods devoted to minor subjects, as drawing, musical 
education, art, pliy sical cducatior, and similar activities, have not been 
included in the summary. 

lo gain admission to the university, with some minor exceptions, 15 
the student must pass the boccalaureal and in addition take a prepara- 
tory sear beyond the seven-year program ot the secondary school. Thus 
even another hurdle lo admission to the universities is established. More- 
over, to gain admission to the higher professional schools, known as the 
Grandei faults, even a second preparatory year is necessary, or a total of 
fourteen years, but this would correspond to our preprofessional courses 
in universities and colleges. 

'MJiit W-» B runout “trance" International ] earhook of Education, io <6 (Geneva: 
lniriiuu«ul Bureau <4 Cilucauoca Witt, 158. 
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The complementary schools. These schools (the Cours Comple- 
mentaires) are attached to the elementary schools and offer only a four- 
year course. Often they arc found in the smaller communities where 
none of the three types of schools discussed in the previous section exist. 
Their program closely parallels the modern course of the first cycle of 
the academic secondary schools. Even admission to these schools is by 
examination at die age of eleven or twehe, the same as for the other 
secondary schools. At the end of the course they take a terminal e.vamina- 

TAEIE 22 

Class Periods Devoted to Each Major 
Subject in the Two Principal Branches of the 
Curriculum of the French Secondary Schools 


SUBJECT 

CLASSICAL SECTION 

MODEJLN SECTION 

(saE.\nric) 

French 

»5' 

1,110 

Latin 

8SS 


Greek 

Sciences (physics, chemistry. 

5 ' 3 

1.054!* 

natural science) • 

Modern languages 

5'S 

7*1** 

SCgVi 

2 nd 


*96 

History-geography 

814 

8.4 

Mathematics 

5* 8 

gSo'j 

Philosophy 

333 

lit 


•In the field of natural science. laboratory work lakes place each week In addition 
laboratory work in physics and chemistry (beginning with the 5 th sear) totals 451, 
hours for the Classical Section and iroji hours for the Modem (scientific) Section 


Source: french Cultural Services in the United States, "On the Granting of Credits for 
the french Baccalaureal," (New \oit: The Sen ices. June, 1936. processed) 


tion that leads to either a brevet elemenlaire or a lower secondary ceriih 
cate. Some of the graduates transfer to other secondary schools for the 
second cycle or take entrance examinations for the normal schools. 
Some of these schools have added vocational courses, which are taken in 
addition to the general education courses. These schools or courses are 
under the administration of the elementary school authorities, yet their 
program parallels the secondary program of other schools. 

It should be noted that if a pupil is not selected for a secondary 
school, he remains in the elementary school for an additional three yean. 
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or until the cml o£ the compulsory attendance period at age fourteen. 
Thus, for grades 6, 7, and 3 a parallel system of education exists— a 
secondary program for those selected for admission and the upper ele- 
mentary school for the unselected. It may well be noted here that his- 
torically the lycee and even the classical colleges often had preparatory 
schools on an elementary le\el associated with them, so that the lycee 
svstem represented a vertical organization of schools, thus providing a 
complete program of education for the elite classes. But in more recent 
years these preparatory schools have been brought under the control 
ol the elementary division of die ministry and are now a part of the 
program of free public elementary education. 

Technical schools. Technical education for French adolescents is 
provided in colleges techniques and in a variety of other technical schools. 
These schools accept students at about the age of fourteen, but only on 
the basis of a competitive examination. Most pupils enter from the ele- 
mentary school, but pupils who have been admitted to an academic 
secondary school or a complementary school could transfer. The course 
for die lower levels of occupational skill may be only three years in 
length, hut die better schools have a seven-year program, about half the 
time being devoted to general education. Because these schools are under 
the control o[ die division of technical education of the ministry they are 
administered separately from the secondary schools. Since World War II, 
France has also established some apprenticeship centers ( Centres d’Afh 
prenUssage), especially designed to provide vocational training and 
general education for youdt who had not passed the selective tests for 
any of the secondary institutions. 

The colleges techniques prepare for die certificate baccalaureal 
technique, which permits the holder to enter the intermediate type of 
|K>sitions or to enroll in more advanced technical colleges. Lower grades 
of certificates arc available at several levels for pupils who take the 
entire seven-year course or for those enrolled in more elementary tech- 
nical schools. Similarly, more advanced certificates, of course based 
on appropriate examinations, are available for those in the advanced 
technical schools. 

The new classes. Growing out of the various efforts at reform, die 
French educational ministry undertook, an experiment in 1955 known as 
the Classes X ouvelles. This project was an attempt to introduce more 
modern methods of teaching into the Cm qclc of the secondary school. 
The program was voluntary for both teachers and pupils. It represented 
French efforts to adapt "progressive education" to the French secondary 
schools, which indeed would be an experiment. The project involsed the 
ux of activity methods, correlation of subject matter, reduction in die 
large number of subjects studied, and some limited aspects of student 




Lycce Marcelm-Bcnhelol at St. Maur-de*-Fossis. Basketball seems to be a 
popular spon in France, too. (Courtesy of the French Cultural Sen ices. New 
\ork) 


ele\en or twelve subjects a week- So much outside or home work is neces- 
sary that the French secondary school pupil has little free lime for his 
own recreation or personal activities. Social studies concerned with the 
study of current affairs, social problems, personal problems, government, 
and the like, are unknown in French secondary education. Government, 
teachers, and parents are only concerned about a pupil's intellectual 
development in the traditional academic areas of knowledge and not 
about his social, emotional, or even physical development. The goal of 
French secondary education is the acquisition of knowledge, memoriza- 
tion. preparation for examinations, drill, note taking from the teachers' 
lectures, and development of rational thinking. Libraries worthy of the 
name are almost entirely lacking: hence little reference work is done, 
and habits of inquiry and research are not developed. Pressure from 
parents to get children admitted to secondary school and then to pass 
the numerous examinations is enormous. 

PROPOSED REFORM 

A new proposal for reform of French education, formulated by 
Rcnc Billcries. Minister of National Education, was reported out of com* 
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mittee in 1957 and debate on die proposal continued in the National As- 
sembly in 1958. This proposal 14 would raise ihe compulsory attendance 
period to age sixteen, but some pupils could fulfill this requirement by 
part-time attendance. The heart of the proposal is die establishment of 
a new middle school, the ecole moyenne. AH children would enter this 
school upon completion of die five-year elementary school. It is designed 
to provide a bridge between elementary and secondary schools. It would 
offer a two-year course, and thus eliminate the oicrlapping that now 
exists between elementary and secondary schools in gTadcs 0 and 7. One 
of its primary purposes is to provide a two-year period during which the 
pupil will test out his abilities so that the school staff, his parents, and 
he himself can better determine the educational tracl he should pursue 
for further schooling— the academic secondary school program of five 
years, the locational or technical school with a three-) car program, or a 
three-year general course, followed by part-time vocational training, 10 be 
offered in terminal schools, to complete the period of compulsory school- 
ing. But no selective examinations would be given before age thirteen, 
and then the examination is to constitute only one part of die record 
used in determining die type of school he would be eligible to enter. 
Public education would be free 10 all pupils. 


ENR OLLMEXT IN F STENCH SCHOOLS 

The selective nature of secondary and higher education in France is 
illustrated by Table 23. Enrollment in regular secondary schools is less 
than 15 per cent of enrollment in the elementary school, even though die 
period of attendance is actually longer. Moreover, enrollment 111 higher 
institutions is somewhat under 20 per cent of that in the secondary school 
In contrast, the United States, with about four times the imputation of 
France, has about eight times as many enrolled in regular setondarv 
schools, although vocational education is a part of our regular secondary 
school program. We have more than fifteen times as many students en- 
rolled in higher institutions. 


POINTS OF INTEREST TO AMERICAN E0LCATORS 


In analyzing the development of secondary education in France, we 
find the following points to be of significance to educators in this country. 

j. The highly centralized system of education has very effcciivclv 
stifled experimentation and change. The French teacher, the person who 


“ Rnmotd, (oc. cit , pp 156-160. _ 

Thomas Molnar, "The Reform of Education in France." lour not of Gr 
Iron, io-jjG-ijj (October. 1937) 

"The French Educational Reform.' Education m France (Sew VoiL: 
tural Services, No. 1, October-Decembet. 1937)- PP ""•$ 
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works with the pupils themselves, is so hemmed in with regulations and 
prescriptions and so held in line by inspectors that even minor modifica- 
tions in teaching methods or the curriculum are practically unknown. 
Political control of the educational program through the central wed 
organization is, of course, apparent. Decisions at the national let el are 
made by cabinet members and must fit into party policy, so that many 
of the recent proposals for change in French education are heatedly 


TABU 23 

Enrollment in French Educational 
institutions, *955-1956 


TTPXOF 

SCHOOL 

SCHOOLS 

PUBLIC PRIVATE 

ENROLLMENT 

plbUC ran ate 

TOTAL 

Elementary 

76,900 

to^lii 

55«»-549 

1.048,303 

6,559,852 

Secondary 

878 

*. 7 J 8 

560,5*0 

396.889 

957 H °9 

Vocational 

2,300 

NA 

320,000 

4*5,000 

745.000 

Agricultural 

NA 

NA 

110.649 

66,i;g 

176,828 

Higher 

l 7 a 

8 

■73.989 

7,129 

181. 118 

Art 6 

NA 

NA 

4 . 73 s 

NA 

4*7 3 s 


NA : Not available. 

• In addition, a number of Gtandts Ecolcs, state professional schools. 

• Includes only most important public art schools. 

Source Education in France (New Vorti Fiench Cultural Sen ices. No. 1, October- 
Decembcr, 1957). p. u. 


debated as party rather than educational issues. French indiv idualism 
and insistence on freedom of thought has saved the schools from becom- 
ing tools of political parties for indoctrination; nev ertheless, proposals 
for reform are derided on a party basis. 

The fundamental difficulty of reforming education and of maintain- 
ing a dynamic quality in educational practice under a highly centralized 
control is apparent in the French situation. In America we look for 
educational leadership primarily among our outstanding educators: 
school superintendents, principals, curriculum directors, supervisors, 
teachers, and board members; professors of education in our colleges 
and universities: state and national professional organizations of all sorts; 
and the lay public itself. Thus we benefit from a rich and varied ex- 
perience in formulating educational policies and programs. But in 
France, everything stems from the Ministry of National Education and 
one must await official decrees to know what is proper practice and policy. 
Although advisory councils of various sorts give a few people an op- 
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works with the pupils themselves, is so hemmed in with regulations and 
prescriptions and so held in line by inspectors that even minor modifica- 
tions in teaching methods or the curriculum are practically unknown. 
Political control of the educational program through the centralized 
organization is, of course, apparent. Decisions at the national level are 
made by cabinet members and must fit into party policy, so that many 
of the recent proposals for change in French education are heatedly 

TABLE 23 

Enrollment in French Educational 
Institutions, Jpj}-jpj6 


TYPE OF 

SCHOOL 

SCHOOLS 

PUBLIC PRIVATE 

ENROLLMENT 

PUBLIC PRIVATE 

TOTAL 

Elementary 

76.900 

10,811 

54”*549 

1,048.303 

6,559.85* 

Secondary 

878 

1.778 

560.5*0 

396,889 

957d09 

Vocational 

2.300 

NA 

320.000 

425.000 

745,000 

Agricultural 

NA 

NA 

1 10.649 

66,179 

176,828 

Higher 

>7° 

8 

>73'969 

7>**9 

»8i,ii8 

Art > 

NA 

NA 

4,738 

NA 

4.738 


N A: Sot available. 

* In atkhuon, a number of Grander Ecotes, state professional schools. 

* Includes only most important public an schools. 

Source Education in France (New York: French Cultural Sen ices. No. i, October- 
December, 1957), p. 11. 


debated as party rather than educational issues. French individualis® 
and insistence on freedom of thought has saved the schools from becom- 
ing tools of political parties for indoctrination; nevertheless, proposals 
for reform are decided on a party basis. 

The fundamental difficulty of reforming education and of maintain- 
ing a dynamic quality in educational practice under a highly centralized 
control is apparent in the French situation. In America we look f° r 
educational leadership primarily among our outstanding educators: 
school superintendents, principals, curriculum directors, supervisors, 
teachers, and board members; professors of education in our colleges 
and unisersities; state and national professional organizations of all sorts; 
and (he lay public itself. Thus we benefit from a rich and varied ex- 
perience in formulating educational policies and programs. But »*> 
France, everything stems from the Ministry of National Education a«d 
one must await official decrees to know what is proper practice and policy- 
Although advisory councils of various sorts give a few jveople an op- 
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For Further Study 


"The ’Bacealaurdal' Degree,” Education in France. New York: French Cultural 
Services, No. 3, May, 1958. 

A complete description of the examinations given for the title, "bachelor 
of secondary education," and a brief history of the baccalaureate degree in 
French secondary education. 

Banks, Olive. Parity and Prestige in English Secondary Education. London: 
Routlcdge ft Kegan Paul Ltd-. 1935. 

A significant study of the English educational system with particular reference 
to sociological factors. 

Baron, George. "Secondary Education in England: Some Present-Day Trends,” 
Teachers College Record, 37:211-2*1 (January, 1936). 

A member of staff of the Institute of Education of the University of London 
describes education in England. 

Bercday, George Z. F.. and Joseph A. Lauwerys, cds. Education and Philosophy. 
Yearbook of Education 1937. Yonkers: World Book Company, 1957. 

Chapter 4 in Section IU describes the French Lycee. 

. The Secondary School Curriculum. Yearbook of Education 1938. Yonkers: 

World Book Company, 1938 

Several chapters in this excellent yearbook contribute to an understanding 
ol education in England and France. 

Bradley. Gbdycc H. ’The Emerging Comprehensive Secondary School in Eng- 
land," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No- 
222), 40:113-119 (October. 1936). 

Reports on the establishment of comprehensive high schools in London. 
Broun. Godfrey N. "The English Sixth Form," Educational Forum, n: 2 i 9 ~ 2It 
(January, »Q 57 )- 

A senior history master in an English school defends the program and plan 
of the sixth form — the special college preparatory program at the end of the 
period of grammar school education. 

Cole, G. D. II. "General Education and Vocational Training in Great Britain. 
International Labour Review, 72:164-186 (August-Sept ember, 1955). 

A full analysis of the program of general and vocational education for work- 
er* in England. 

Conant, James B. "An American Looks at European Education," in Francis S 
Chave and Harold A. Anderson, cds. The High School in a Sew Eta. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
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Our former ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, and himself 
a famous university president, analyzes education in Western Europe. 

Cramer, John Francis, and George Stephenson Browne. Contemporary Educa- 
tion: A Comparative Study of National Systems. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1956. 

This textbook on comparative education gives excellent descriptions of 
the educational systems of most of the nations of the world. 

Curtis, S. J. History of Education in Great Britain. 2d ed. London: University 
Tutorial Press Ltd., 1950. 

A historical account of the development of education in Great Britain, with 
an excellent chapter on recent events. 

Dent, H. C. The Education Act, 1944- (6U1 cd.). London: University of London 
Press, 1957. 

A section-by-section analysis of the Education Act of 1944, with additional 
acts and regulations affecting the law passed since that time. An invaluable 
reference on English education. 

. Growth 111 English Education, 1946-1932 London: Routledge & Kegan 

Paul Ltd, 1934. 

Traces developments m secondary education following the Education Act 
of ig 44 

. Secondary Education for All. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd.. 

>9-19 

An excellent treatment of the development of secondary education in Eng- 
land and a thorough discussion of the Education Act of 1944. 
tditions France Actuelle. Education in France. Washington, D.C : France 
Actuelle, 1956. 

A general description of French education. 

French Cultural Sen ices The French System of Education. New York: The 
Services. 1958. 

A description of the French system of education. 

"The Ficnch Educational Reform." Education in Fiance. New York: French 
Cultural Services. No. 1 (Octobcr-Dec ember, 1937). 

A description of the most recent proposal for the reform of Frendi secondary 
education 

Gideonse. Harry D "European Education and American Self-Evaluation," Edu- 
cational Record, 39 213-221 (July, 1958). 

Points out some of the incorrect judgments being made about European 
education, especially m comparison with American education. 

Greenough, A . and F. A. Crofts. Theory and Practice in the New Secondary 
Sitiool London: University of London Press Ltd., igjg. 

After giving a brief explanation of the new program of secondary education 
in England, it describes the program of a secondary modern school that 
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has attempted to develop a new, experimental approach to education for 
its pupils. 

Hoilinshead, Bryon. "Is European Education Better?” Educational Record, 
39 :8 9 - 9<3 (April, 1958). 

Rejects the validity of pleas for the adoption of European educational 
practices by American Schools. 

International Yearbook of Education. Paris: UNESCO, Annually. 

This yearbook, published annually, is an invaluable source reference for 
students of comparative education. 

Kaiser, A. L. “Aspects of Education in England,” Pin Delta Kappan, 37:409-415 
(June, 1956). 

Description of the British system of education. 

Kandel, I. L. The New Era in Education: A Comparative Study. Boston: Houghton 
Miff lin Company, 1955. 

Kandel has long been one of the leading authorities on comparative edu- 
cation; in this book he not only analyzes the forces that determine the 
character of an educational program, but describes education in a number 
of countries. 

King, Edmund J. Other Schools and Ours. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1958. 
An excellent analysis of the educational systems of six nations, including 
France and Great Britain. 

Lauwcrys, J. A., and N. Hans. The Year Book of Education: 1953. London: Evans 
Brothers Ltd., 195a. 

This issue of the yearbook is devoted to educational reform, and recent de- 
velopments in education in many nations of the world are described by 
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London County Council. Education in London: 1945-1954- London: The Coun- 
cil, 1954. 
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Education Act of 1944. 

The Organisation of Comprehensive Secondary Schools. London: The 

Council, 1953- 
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Lowndes, G. A. N. The British Educational System. London: Hutchisons Uni- 
versity Library, 1955. 
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Miles, Donald W. Recent Reforms in French Secondary Education. New kotk. 
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Montague, Joel B., Jr. ‘The ‘Eleven-Plus’ Battle in Education in England," 
Clearing House, 32:259-262 {January, 1958). 
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Ogilsie, Vivian. The English Public School. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1957. 
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of education in many countries of the world. 

Reller, Theodore L. "Success and Failure of the Reform of French Secondary 
Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 42:329-342 (October, 

*956)- 

Discusscs recent eSorts to reform French secondary education, including the 
establishment of the Classes Nouvelles, and the reasons such reforms have 
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Richardson, C. A.. Helene Brule, and Harold E. Snyder. The Education of 
Teachers in England, France and US.A. Paris: UNESCO, 1953. 
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Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 302:74-81 
(November, 1955). 

Traces the development of education in England from the standpoint of 
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United Nations Educational. Scientific, and Cultural Organization. World Sur- 
vey of Education. Paris: UNESCO. 1955. 
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the student of comparative education. Succinct descriptions of the educa- 
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Venables, P. F. R. Technical Education. London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1956. 

A comprehensive study of vocational and technical education in England, 
both at the secondary school level and in technical institutes and special 
schools. 
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Vernon, Philip E. “Secondary School Education and Selection in England," 
Educational Forum, 21:261—269 (March, 1957). 

A professor of educational psychology explains the process used to select 
pupils for the three types of schools, including a description of the “elesen 
plus'* examination, 

Wrenn. H. A. The Parent / Guide to Secondary Education. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: The University Press, 1953. 

A brief description of the various types of secondary schools in England today. 
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Secondary Education in West Germany 
and Russia 


Chapter 7 not only gave us an insight into secondary education 
in England and France, but discussed some of the problems facing 
educators and citizens in those nations. We now turn our attention to 
two other nations. 

Secondary Education in West Germany 

A third Western country in which we Americans are much interested 
is Germany. The following brief analysis of secondary education in that 
war-torn country will describe secondary education as it has developed 
since World War II, making reference to the system of education preva- 
lent in prior decades, for we are primarily interested in seeing to what 
extent Germany may be reforming its program. The discussion will be 
limited to education in the German Federal Republic. 


THE STRUCTURE OF GERMAN EDUCATION 

Except for the period of Nazi control, education in Germany has 
been and is today the responsibility of the various states {Lander). There 
is no Ministry of Education in the national government at Bonn. Each 
state has a ministry of education, headed by the minister, who is a mem- 
ber of the cabinet of the state government, and hence a member of the 
party or coalition in power at the time. Educational policy is thus de- 
termined politically and becomes an issue between parties. The ministers 
of tire several states have established a voluntary Standing Committee of 
the Ministers of Education of the German Federal Republic as a means of 

sji 
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Bavaria, the old class system of eduction is still predominant. The city- 
states and the industrial areas have adopted some significant reforms, 
but in general German secondary education is still selective, highly 
academic in character, and rigidly controlled. 

Control of education is highly centralized, and thus is similar to 
French education, but at the state rather than the national level. Neither 
country has independent local boards of education responsible for the 
establishment and operation of schools, such as those in the United States. 
The state ministry of education appoints and pays the teachers, deter- 
mines the curriculum of all schools, selects the textbooks, supervises in- 
struction, determines standards, sets examinations, and in general com- 
pletely controls the educational program. Local authorities may have 
varying degrees of responsibility for constructing and operating school 
buildings and for certain other matters of general administration. But 
these local authorities are the regular civil agencies, and no independent 
boards of education exist. 

The right to establish private or church schools is guaranteed by 
the federal constitution, but the state ministry has authority to super- 
vise and inspect these schools to ensure that the curriculum and program 
measure up to state standards. Since religious instruction is mandatory 
in the public schools, few parochial schools exist, and in only excep- 
tional cases may private schools be established at the primary level. 

In some Lander the public schools themselves are confessional 
schools, which means that they include in the curriculum religious 
instruction of a particular faith, usually Lutheran or Catholic. In 
nonconfessional schools, religious instruction is given in both faiths, but 
enrollment is voluntary. In confessional schools, the teachers must be 
approved by church officials of the faith taught in the school. 


ORGANIZATION OT SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In the ten state school systems in the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin the program of education varies somewhat; hence only the general 
pattern will be described here, with some attention being paid to varia- 
tions in effect in the several states. 

The Grundschule and Volksschule. Beginning with age six all chil- 
dren in all the Lander are required to attend public elementary school, 
except for a few that may be grained permission 10 attend private school 
for special reasons. The first phase of the elementary school is known as 
the Grundschule. The course is four years in length in the states and six 
years in the two city-states or Bicmcn and Hamburg and in West Berlin. 
At die end of this period, selection for the secondary school usually oc- 
curs. Those pupils not selected for admission to secondary schools — and 
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the percentage gaining admission is indeed small even though admission 
has been liberalized in recent years — continue with the second phase of 
the I'olksschule. 

The upper level of the Volksschule is usually four years in length 
in the states, although a few have added a ninth year to the program. 
In the city-states it is a two-year program. Pupils thus complete their 
formal, full-time basic education in eight or possibly nine years or at 
about age fourteen. However, they must continue to attend a vocational 
school until age eighteen, but often this is only on a part-time basis, and 
the program may be closely geared to their work. Some may enroll in 
full-time vocational schools. 

The secondary schools. Near the close of the fourth year of Grund- 
schule in the seven Lander , pupils interested in attending secondary 
schools take their examinations for admission. These tests are very rigid 
and demanding, and only a small percentage of the total primary school 
population (estimated to be about 15 per cent) is accepted in the second- 
ary schools. In these states, then, certain children at about the age of 
ten undertake the rigid, abstract curriculum of the secondary school. 
Secondary schools are differentiated by type, although all types are 
highly academic in character. The widely renowned Gymnasium is the 
classical school with a history of hundreds of years in German education. 
Its pupil must study Latin, Greek, one modem language, mathematics, 
German, science, geography, history, and music This type of school has 
tremendous prestige throughout Germany, not only because of its long 
historical antecedents, but because generally it was the type of school 
attended by the great German scholars of the nineteenth century. 

But demands for a more modem curriculum led to the establishment 
of the Realgymnasium, in which pupils study a second modem language 
instead of Greek. Somewhat more emphasis is also given to science, par- 
ticularly in the science curriculum or the school. A third type of second- 
ary school is the Oberrealschule. Latin is optional in this type of school, 
but the pupil must study two modem languages. As demands for reform 
in the program of secondary education continued, particularly during 
the period of the Weimar Republic, two additional types of secondary 
schools, the Deutsche Oberschule, or Oberrealschule, and the Aujbau- 
schule, were established. The Oberschule places greater emphasis on the 
German language and literature, modem languages, and science. The 
Nazis favored this type of school, which assumed a dominant position in 
secondary education prior to the war, and remains the favored type tn 
most cities today. The Aufbauschule, developing principally in the 
smaller cities, permitted pupils to enter at the end of the sixth grade or 
about age twelve- Its curriculum resembles that of the Oberschule. It IS 
considered to be a somewhat inferior secondary school. 




Neue Munsterschule, Bonn, Germany. These girls in the senior class are 
studying homcmaking in one of the new secondary schools built since the war. 
(Courtesy of the German Tourist Information Office, Chicago.) 


The program in each school is uniform for all pupils enrolled, ex- 
cept for the possibility of electing the languages or the science curricu- 
lum in some instances. Because each school is a single-purpose institu- 
tion, several types of secondary schools may be found in the larger cities, 
often within close proximity of each other. This is in contrast to the 
typical comprehensive high school in the United States in which the 
pupil may elect his course from among a number offered by the school. 
The smaller towns in Germany seldom have a secondary school at all; 
hence those wishing to enroll in one must commute to the nearest city, 
often by bicycle or train. Some of the Aufbauschulen provide boarding 
facilities. 

Prior to World War II, the secondary school program was a nine- 
year program, thus making a total of thirteen years for these selected 
pupils, not counting any time spent in kindergarten prior to age six. 
During and immediately after the war it was reduced to eight years, but 
some of the states have now returned to the nine-year program. The 
program in all of these types of school leads to the Abitur, the final 
completion examination. Successful passage of this examination enables 
the pupil to enter the university or to take state examinations for 
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numerous civil service positions; in general it opens many doors of 
opportunity to the recipient. However, only a small percentage, probably 
25 to 30 per cent, of even the selected group that entered secondary 
school passes this examination, so that the proportion of German youth 
who complete die program of secondary education is estimated to be as 
low as .j or 5 per cent. 

Another type of secondary school is the intermediate school, or 
Mittclschulc. Entrance to this school is by examination and usually at 
the fifth-grade level, also, although pupils in the city-states and in some 
cases in the states may enter two grades later. The course extends through 
the tenth grade. Although modem languages are required in this school, 
the curriculum includes some practical subjects and may even offer some 
introductory vocational courses, such as typing, handicrafts, and the like. 
Not many of these schools have been established. 

At the conclusion of the Mittclschulc program the pupil may take 
a state examination known as the Mittlere lleife or middle maturity 
examination as contrasted to die maturity examination, or Abitur, 
granted to those who complete the program of the regular secondary 
school. But even success in the former examination carries considerable 
privilege, permitting the holder to take certain civil service examina- 
tions, to enter some of the full-time technical schools, and the like. Some 
pupils may transfer to the regular secondary school and complete that 
course for the Abitur. 

Reform movements. In the city-states of Bremen and Hamburg and 
in West Berlin, reforms in the program of education have been carried 
out. The purpose is to make the school equally open to all children 
according to ability. The idea of a single unified school, the Einheits- 
schule, is dominant in these reforms. The first step was to extend the 
period of the grundsc/iute to six years, so that all children will be to- 
gether in a single school (or at least that period of time. But even this 
minor reform has since been modified so that in Hamburg and West 
Beilin, at least, some children may elect to enter the secondary school at 
the beginning of the filth grade. 1 

'I here arc three tyjK:* of secondary school: the academic type or 
grammar school for those with high intellectual ability, for pupils arc 
selected on the basis of examination for this branch, which has a nine- 
year program; a technical branch, which lias a four-year program; and 
a practical branch, which has a three-year program After completion of 
either of the latter two tyjics of school, the individual must continue in 
a part-time or full time vocational or technical school until age eighteen. 


■I'MSU). htrnuliiiMf of CJutaiion iGcno*: Imcrcuiiurul Bultau ci 

Lducattofi. 1 p. 17J- 



A Secondary School at Kiel. Schleswig-Holstein. As in this school, a number 
of secondary schools in the large riiies offer courses in \ocational subjects. This 
is one of many modem, well-equipped schools in Germany. (Courtesy of the 
German Tourist Information Office, Chicago.) 

POINTS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO AMERICAN EDUCATORS 

i. The American student of education is dismayed at the highly 
restricted character of German secondary education. Except in the two 
independent city-states and West Berlin, with a large working class, even 
defeat in two wars has brought about little real reform in an aristocratic 
system of education that dates back to the days of the old empire. Most 
German children are still condemned to a life based on the limited, 
meager education provided in the Volksschule, followed by a trade train- 
ing. Thus die educational system itself rather effectively reinforces the 
rigidity of German society and denies the great mass of young people in 
Germany any real opportunity to advance in their station in life or to 
realize their potentialities. It is not at all surprising to an American 
observer that the youth of Germany flocked to the Hitler banner in the 
iijyu’s, for he at least promised them a place in die sun and gave them 
roles of leadership, albeit in the Nazi party, that they would never Irave 
obtained in the old rigid social structure of prewar Germany. The Ger- 
man situation confirms for us the obvious fact that the essence of denioc* 
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racy is equality of opportunity, and that the educational structure of a 
nation is the key to this equality. 

2. The difficulties of bringing about basic educational reform and of 
changing the social structure of a people are well illustrated by develop- 
ments in West Germany since the war. The Allies endeavored by various 
methods to get the Germans themselves to reform education, rather than 
force reform on them by edict, as was done in East Germany by the Rus- 
sians. But the Germans did not want reform, effectively resisting efforts 
in this direction even though occupied. When outside control was re- 
moved, even the small reforms made, often more on paper than in 
practice, were largely abandoned. The school is indeed an instrumental- 
ity of the social group, which must change before the structure of the 
educational program can be changed in any basic aspects. If the Com- 
munists remain in power long enough in East Germany, through force 
they may be able to mold an entire new generation to their social 
patterns. 

In America, England, and France — in fact, in every country — the 
structure of the educational program reflects the social concepts and 
value patterns of the culture; it evolves out of the social ideals, aspira- 
tions, and dynamic forces of the society. These social forces are indeed 
difficult to change, as the failure of the efforts to change German edu- 
cation illustrates. 

3. The rigid, humanistic curriculum of the secondary schools of 
Germany has produced in each generation a select group of intellec- 
tually keen, well-disciplined people, but it has turned out a citizen who 
is often quite naive in performing his civic duties. It is much the same 
situation as we found in France and the result is much the same — on the 
one hand, an intellectual elite uninterested in the affairs of state and 
reluctant to take a leading part in them, and on the other, a mass popu- 
lation trained only in the rudiments of learning and in a vocational 
skill, unprepared intellectually for many duties of citizenship. 

Secondary Education in the Soviet Union 

Americans have suddenly become intensely interested in the edu- 
cational system of Russia, for we are told that the Russians are educating 
so many of their young people in science, engineering, and technology 
that they will soon outstrip the United States in the numbers of grad- 
uates in these fields. This is seen by some citizens as a serious threat to 
this country because of the danger that Russia will in the course of time 
become a more powerful nation, militarily and economically, than the 
United States. A brief examination of Soviet education is thus ap- 
propriate. 
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Because of ihe rigid denial of opportunities for observers from the 
Western world to study Russian education at firsthand and without in- 
terference, and because of the lack of confidence most Western authori- 
ties have had in the official publications and statements of the Russian 
officials themselves, our knowledge of education in that country had been 
limited. Recently, however, four authoritative books on Russian educa- 
tion, all by eminent scholars of modem Russia, have been published. 2 
These writers utilized source documents now obtainable from Russia 
and other authentic works in preparing their analjses, and several pos- 
sess extensive personal knowledge of the country and its people. Also, 
several American writers have recently been permitted to make extensive 
firsthand observations of Russian education and to consult with top 
Russian officials about the educational program of their country. Their 
reports are also helpful in gaining an understanding of education in 
that country. 3 


THE STRUCTURE OF RUSSIAN EDUCATION 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) consists of fifteen 
republics (since 1956), usually referred to as Union Republics. These 
units somewhat resemble in relative position and responsibilities the 
forty-nine stales in the United States, although theoretically they are 
republics and the national government is a federal union. These re- 
publics have power to maintain armies and conduct foreign affairs; 
several hold seats in the United Nations. The Union Republics are 
further subdivided into regional, district, and area units of local govern- 
ments, just as we find counties, townships, cities, and villages in the 
states of the United States. However, within the fifteen Union Republics 

•George S. Counts, The Challenge of Soviet Education (New York: McGraw-Hdl 
Book Company. 1957). 

Nicholas DeWiit, Soviet Profenional Manpouer (National Science Foundation: 
Washington. D.C. Government Printing Office. 1955) 

Alexander G Korol, Soviet Education for Science and Technology (Technology 
Press Book of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; New York: John Wiley k Sons. 
Inc., 1937). 

U-S. Office of Education, Division of International Education, Education in l ^ e 
USSR (Bulletin 1937, No. >4: Washington, DC: Government Printing Office. 1937)- 

• William Benton, “The Voice of the Kremlin," Bnlanmca Book of the Xtat 
(Chicago: Encyclopedia Bntannica, 1936), feature article, unpaged; and "Now the 
‘Cold War’ of the Classrooms.” The Xew York Timet Magazine, April 1, 1936, pp- >5 

Homer Dodge and Norton Dodge. "The Real Story of Russia” and "Russia Gains 
over the United States in Educating Scientists," U. 5. .Vet 11 if World Report, 39'*&-SJ* 
9I-104 (July 8 and September 16, 1955). 

Dorothy Thompson, "The Soviet School Child," and "The Challenge of Soviet 
Education," Ladies' Home Journal, 73' 1 1—23, 11-14 (February and May, 195 ®)- 
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are certain autonomous areas, some even being classed as republics. 
Thus the governmental structure becomes rather complex, at least on 
paper. 

Centralization by party control. But in the actual operation of the 
USSR we find that the republics are bound together very effectively and 
that the system of government is actually very highly centralized in 
operation. This is due, first, to the fact that the Communist party is in 
complete control of the entire apparatus of government, since it selects 
all candidates for office from the smallest soviet on the first rung of the 
governmental ladder to the top Presidium of the Supreme Soviet for all 
Russia, and. formulates policy for these officials. Thus the party can 
effectively control all policy making and governmental action in the 
established channels of government. Secondly, the Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic (RSFSR) completely dominates the other four- 
teen republics. This is the republic that contains three fourths of all 
the land area of Russia and over one half of the population, including 
the cities of Moscow and Leningrad, and represents the pinnacle of 
Russian culture and political life. 

Constitutionally, general or common school education is the re- 
sponsibility of each of the republics. There is no central USSR ministry 
of education for all Russia. Theoretically, each republic is thus free to 
develop its own program of common school education, just as each state 
in this country is free to do so. Each republic has a minister of educa- 
tion who heads its educational system. Subordinate to the state ministry 
are regional, district, and local educational authorities who are charged 
with certain responsibilities in the establishment and operation of the 
schools. However, by law the ministry of education of each republic 
has control over the curriculum and the program of the schools, the 
methods of instruction, the selection of textbooks, and the like. The 
individual school is thus legally subject to two sets of controls, the 
executive committee of the soviet that establishes it and the next higher 
authority under the ministry of education of the republic. 

Control over education. Even though the authority for education 
rests legally with the individual republic and it has established subor- 
dinate local authorities that have some responsibility, the system is never- 
theless highly uniform and centralized. This is achieved in three ways: 
(1) At the national level the Council of Ministers, the supreme executive 
agency of the government, headed by the Premier, formulates plans, 
establishes policies and issues decrees that will, obviously, be carried out 
by all governmental agencies down the line, including the ministries of 
the fifteen republics. Thus the Council sets up general policies, plans 
goals for education in all of Russia, and when agreements are reached 
it issues decrees which have the effect of law for all of them. The edu- 
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rational programs o£ all fifteen republics must conform to these laws. 
(2) After a decree is enacted by the Council of Ministers, the largest of 
the republics, the RSFSR, formulates in meticulous detail the ordinances 
and regulations for carrying it into eSect. In doing so, the Ministry of 
Education for the RSFSR utilizes the services of its Academy of Pedagog- 
ical Science. These laws and rules hecome the model for the other re- 
publics. (3) All facets of public life are unified through the action of 
the Communist party itself. 

At the national let el, the secretariat of the Central Committee of 
the party (not to be confused with any official agency of the govern- 
ment) has a section on school affairs. The Central Committee, or usually 
its Presidium, issues directives on education, and in Russia it would be 
unthinkable for even the Council of Ministers to issue a decree without 
its first having been approved, if not formulated in the first place, by the 
education section of the party. Moreover, the top officers of the Council 
of Ministers are also members of the Presidium of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party. 4 

Similarly, at the republic level and all subordinate levels of school 
administration, the members of the party arc always keeping watch to 
see that their hand-picked officials cany out the will of the party. And 
the secret police are always around, ready to report any deviations to 
their head in Moscow. Thus, education throughout Russia is remark- 
ably uniform, variations being permitted by the party only to adjust to 
some local situation where the people speak a different language. 

Legal responsibility for all other types of education is centralized 
in the national government. Thus the Ministry of Higher Education is 
responsible for all higher education throughout Russia, including the 
colleges and technical schools; the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves, 
a subagency of the USSR Council of Ministers, controls all lower voca- 
tional schools. The republics and even local educational authorities have 
sonic responsibi lilies in such matters, but final authority is vested in the 
Union-Republic (USSR) ministries. The Union-Republic Ministry of 
Culture also has important responsibilities for some aspects of education. 

No private schools are permitted. A few nursery schools and adult 
programs are financed by trade unions, collectives, and the like, but they 
are completely supervised and controlled by public authorities. AH in- 
struction is secular and there is complete separation from any religious 
influence. 

*The situation may be betler understood by recalling that Stalin was able 
exercise complete dictatorial powers because he was both the head ot the Council of 
Ministers (Premier) and the Secretary-General of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party. 
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DRASTIC CHANCES IN RUSSIAN EDUCATION UNDER WAY 

Russian education is undergoing some fundamental changes in 
structure and program. Premier Nikita Khrushchev published a mem- 
orandum in the Russian newspaper Pravda on September at. 1958, in 
which he proposed sweeping changes in the program of secondary and 
higher education. Since the general plans outlined in the document had 
already been approx ed by the Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union, the supreme policy making group 
of the party for all of the Soviet Union, they were unanimously adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, die national legislature, in Decem- 
ber, 1958. Officials stated that it would take three to fixe years to change 
oxer to the next' program. Issues. jiolirics, and plans haxc been and will 
continue to be discussed at length by the Young Communist League, the 
Central Committee, and the Council of Ministers, hut Premier Khrush- 
chev slated that the Supreme Soviets of each Union Republic would haxc 
10 enact the resolutions that embodied the details of the new program. 

In his memorandum Khrushchev stated that “there arc great short- 
comings in the work of our schools and higher educational institutions 
which can no longer be tolerated." These deficiencies, it was stated, stem 
from the divorcement of the schools from life. The secondary schools 
trained youth only for entering college, not for taking their projrcr places 
in the life of die Russian people, lie diargcd that "most young |>coplc 
who haxc attended school for ten years apjicar to be unprepared for 
practical life upon graduation.” In earlier years most of the graduates 
of the secondary school entered institutions of higher learning, but in 
recent years the jxrrccntagc that could be admitted has decreased markedly 
In 1958, for example. 1. 600,000 students graduated from the sccondars 
school, but only -jjo.ooa were admitted to colleges and universities. 
Khrushchev maintained lliat those not going on to higher institutions were 
not prepared to take jobs in industry or on die farms; moreover, they 
often luxe a “disdainful, wrong attitude toward physical labor." 

The basic purpose of die new program of secondary and higher 
education, then, is to provide a much more practical education for all 
youth, to ptepate tlvcux tut places, ixx vise xxwlusUul axwi agricultural life 
of Russia, and to develop a more wholesome attitude toward arid ic^scct 
for phyiica! labor. In insisting that "the system of educating our younger 
generation must be decidcly overhauled" Khrushchev said, “the chief 
task of our schools must become that of preparing our younger generation 
for life, for useful work, inculcating in our youth a deep respect for the 
principles of socialist society." 
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Since these reforms in education in the So\iet Union will be pul into 
effect over a period of years, and may well be modified as the result of 
debate and further discussions in Party circles, we will first describe 
Russian education as it existed during the 1958-1959 school year, using 
the present tense. Then we will summarize the broad outlines of the 
proposed changes as they are embodied in die plan adopted by die 
Supreme Soviet. 

THE PROGRAM OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

Formal, compulsory school attendance begins at age sesen. Prior to 
that time, the child may attend nursery and kindergarten types of 
schools, but these are found mostly in the larger cities, and only a small 
proportion of the children attend them. 

Organization of the program. Russian education comparable to our 
common school or general education is a ten-) car program, with the 
schools organized on a 4-3-3 plan. Figure 7 shows die organization of 
the complete educational program. The first four )cars comprise the 
primary or elementary school and enroll the child from age sesen to 
eleven. The junior, or incomplete, secondary school includes grades 5 
through 7, although some republics have added an extra )ear to permit 
more thorough teaching of the Russian language. The senior secondary 
lesel includes grades 8 through 10, or 8 through 11 in some republics. 

The Russian plan is to offer the complete program of education in 
one school or building when possible, but this has not been feasible in 
all cities; consequendy, some schools include only the first scsen grades, 
and in rural areas and small villages the school is often only a primary 
school encompassing the first four grades. But instruedon in a gt' en 
grade is identical in content, regardless or the type of school. Pupils en- 
rolled in a separate primary school must transfer to an incomplete or a 
complete secondaiy school for the remainder of the period of compul- 
sory education. 

The fifth fh e-) ear plan (1951-1955) set as a goal the enforcement 
of compulsory attendance through the tenth grade in all larger cities* 
and the extension of this provision to all of Russia during the sixth fhe- 
year plan (1956-1960). Howes er, in 1956 the plan was changed to proside 
for ten years of education by i960, not necessarily completion of die 
ten-year secondary school. 5 Thus the dullards could be shunted into 
vocational schools at the end of sesen years. However, as will be pointed 
out later, this will all be changed if the reforms are carried out as pro- 
posed by Khrushchev. 

Pupil selection. A rigid, rigorous examination system is used 
throughout the school program, so that academic selection is stringent 

• Korol, op. cil „ pp. 5-4. 
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as pupils progress up the educational ladder. Regular promotion exami- 
nations are given at the end ol each grade. At the end of a school level, 
i.e., at the end of the fourth, seventh, and tenth grades, uniform exami- 
nations, prepared by the central educational authorities, are given 
throughout the nation. State certificates are given to those who pass these 
examinations at the various levels.* These certificates determine eligi- 
bility for the next level of education. Only those who pass the national 
examinations at the end of the tenth grade are eligible to enter the 
university. Promotion examinations at die end of grades 5, 6, 8, and 9 
are given by the teachers themselves, but these, too, arc very demanding. 
The certificate examinations are oral, but may also include questions 
to be answered in writing. School inspectors or appointed examiners 
from outside llie school administer the oral examinations, which are 
conducted according to a formal set of rules and procedures. Recentl) 
the total number of these examinations for the ten-grade period of 
schooling was reduced from forty-four to twenty-six. The pupil's record 
throughout his school career is very important in determining his ac- 
ceptability for advanced schooling. 

The process of pupil selection during the ten-) ear program is in- 
deed severe. DeWitt, utilizing the most reliable data he could obtain 
and checking his figures against other sources, estimates that just prior 



Annual, Final, and Matriculation Examinations Are Held in the Secondary 
Schools of the Soviet Union. Shown here is Yuri Sinaisky, a tenth grade pupil 
in secondary school number 315 in Moscow-, handing his matriculation paper 
on literature to the examining commission. (Courtesy of Sovfoco, JCew York.) 
•Ibid, pp. ■:S-q 8 . 
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to World War II only about 45 pupils out of 1,000 who entered the first 
grade graduated from the tenth grade, or 4.5 per cent. 1 He estimates 
that only about 75 per cent of the pupils enrolled in a grade at the end 
of the year are promoted to the next grade throughout grades 4 through 
9. And dropout during the year itself is also high, so that elimination 
from die Russian secondary school is indeed large. DeWitt shows fur- 
ther that just before the war, enrollment in grades 8 through 10 was 
only 20 per cent of the age population fifteen through seventeen, the 
appropriate age for that level of schooling. But retardation is high be- 
cause of failure to pass the promotion examinations; hence a somewhat 
larger percentage of youth may eventually graduate from the tenth 
grade. 8 Nevertheless, as both Korol and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation show, 9 enrollments in Russian secondary school grades have in- 
creased tremendously in recent years. Table 24 gives Uiesc figures. 

TABLE 24 

Enrollments in the Regular Soviet Schools, 
by Grade Level, for Specified Years 
( In .Millions of Pupils) 




ENROLLMENT 



GRADE AND LOCATION 

1927-28 


1950-51 

•951-55 '955-5 fi 

Grades MV 

9.9I 

ai.} 7 

>9* 7 

12.7 

i)J> 

Urban 

2IS 

5-35 

C.14 

5-« 

5-7 

Rural 

7.78 

i6.o( 

■S-5S 

7-6 

79 

Grades V-VU 

'■)! 

/0.77 

I 2 JO} 

st. 6 

9) 

Urban 

092 

3 97 

4-00 

4 3 

35 

Rural 

0.4 » 

6.80 

7-37 

7-3 

5.8 

Grades VIII-X 

0.1} 

2-77 

S.fO 

yi 

J- 3 » 

Urban 

0.12 

•-37 

0.86 

2 9 

2.8S 

Rural 

001 

1.00 

0.C4 

2.2 « 

*-37 

Total 

r/.j 

}/J 

)1J 

29.6 

2S.2 

Urban 

3* 

108 

• i-7 

•24 

12.1 

Rural 

8-3 

2 j.o 

21.6 

‘7* 

16.1 

•Apparently an 

error occurred 

n publishing the figure* t 

this categocy 

in the 

*ourtc. Corrected here tn reference to Alexander G Korol. Sonet Education for Science 
on d Technology (New York* John Vv iley k Son*. Inc. 1937). Tabic 5. 

Source.- UA. Office Education, Dni 

ion of International Education, {..location 

in the 

USSR (Bulletin 193 
Table 4 

, No. 14: Washington, D C.: 

Got eminent 

Printing Oilier- 

•9a7)> 


' I>e\V itt. op nl,p 47. 

•find.. p 4«> 

• Korol, op. cil, pp 11-1;: U-S- O U*c of Education, op. «t, Table* 4 and 5. 
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The large increase in the number of Russian youth graduating from 
the secondary school has resulted in significant changes in the possi- 
bilities open to them. 10 Formerly almost all of them entered the uni- 
versity, but university enrollments in recent years have held at about 
the previous level. Therefore, only a small proportion of secondary 
school graduates may now enter the university. The others must enter 
the labor force or enroll in technical schools and other specialized voca- 
tional schools. And this is the principal reason given by Khrushchev for 
undertaking a basic modification in the structure of general education. 

In 1940, tuition fees for the upper secondary school were established 
in this "worker's paradise,” after the schools had been free in the earlier 
years of Communist control. The fees were not high, and probably did 
not constitute much of a handicap for parents of pupils who had 
progressed that far in the educational program after rigid selection. In 
line with recent efforts to make ten years of education compulsory, how- 
ever, tuition was abolished altogether, beginning with the 195&-J957 
school year. All pupils wear prescribed uniforms. 

The school curriculum. Table 25 shows the program of studies of 
the Russian secondary schools and the number of periods devoted to 
each subject for the six-year program. The curriculum is changed from 
time to time by official decree, but this is the most recent revision as ail- 
able, promulgated in 1955. The school is in session six days a week, 
thirty-three weeks a year in grades 8 through 10, with an extra week 
added in grades 5 through 7 for field trips. Class periods are forty-five 
minutes in length, with six periods comprising the school day. 

The study program is arduous, with the Russian secondary school 
pupil studying ten to twelve subjects each year, although only one or 
two classes in them meet every day. It is not feasible to give descriptions 
of the courses here, but some insight into the nature of the offerings is 
provided by the United States Office of Education, 11 and Korol analyzes 
syllabuses and textbooks, gives samples of final examinations in algebra 
and physics, a summary of the syllabus for mathematics, grades 5 through 
10, and a list of shop equipment. 12 Korol points out that some of the 
curriculum is planned in two cycles: one for grades 5 through 7; an- 
other, more advanced, for grades 8 through 10. 13 There are no electives 
in the curriculum, although the practical arts program may differ in 
some respects for boys and girls, as in shop or homemaking. 

Much attention has been given in the United States to the emphasis 
placed on science and mathematics in the Russian secondary schools. 

“Korol, op. oil , p *5. 

u U.S. Office of Education, op. c«f, pp. 67-83. 

” Korol, op (it, pp. 66-73. Appendices A-E. 

Ibid., p. 53. 
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TABLE 25 

Curriculum and Hours of Instruction in Russian 
Secondary Schools, Class Hours of 45 Minutes Each, 
33 Weeks per Year, 195 S'* 9 5 s 


HOI RS PER WEEK TOTAL HOI RS AND PER CENT 


SUBJECT 

v 

VI 

srt 

sin 

IX 

X 

V— su 

Hours Per Cent 

vm-x 

Hours Per Cent 

Russian language 
& literature 

9 

8 

6 

5-5 

4 

4 

759 

24.0 

445-5 

13.6 

Mathematics 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

594 

18.8 

594° 

18.2 

History 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

tgS 

6.2 

396-0 

12.1 

USSR constitution 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

55-° 

1.0 

Geography 

s 

2 

2 

*•5 

3 

— 

231 

7-3 

181.5 

5-6 

Biology 

2 

2 

3 

2 

■ 

— 

23 1 

7-3 

99.0 

3.0 

Physics 

— 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4-5 

165 

5.2 

3795 

1 1.6 

Astronomy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

33-0 

1.0 

Chemistry 

— 

— 

2 

2 

3 

XS 

66 

2.1 

280.5 

8.6 

Psychology 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

33-o 

1.0 

Foreign language 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

363 

,, -5 

297.0 

9* 

Physical culture 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

198 

6.2 

198.0 

6.1 

Drawing (Art) 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66 

2.1 

— 

— 

Drafting (Engr.l 

— 

— 

t 

t 

1 

1 

35 

t.o 

99.0 

3* 

Singing 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66 

2.1 

— 

— 

Manual training 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

198 

6.2 

— 

— 

Shop work 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

.98.0 

6.1 











Total 

3* 

3* 

3* 

33 

33 

33 

3.'W 

100.0 

3> 2f >7 

100.0 


Sources: Reprinted with permission from Alexander G. Korol. Soviet Education for 
Science and Technology (Technology Press Bool of Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology), copyright 1937. John Wiley Sc Sons. Inc, Tables 9. n; and Ui Office of Educa- 
tion, Dnision of International Education, Education in the USSR (Bulletin 1957, No. 14: 
Washington, DC.- Government Printing Office. 1957), Tables 7, 8. 


The program shown in Table 25 indicates that these subjects are indeed 
stressed. Mottos er, Koiol compares the 1955-1956 curriculum with the 
program in effect as recently as 1952-1955, and shows that there was 
some shift from the humanities to science, but particularly to "skill" 
courses in shop, manual training, and the like. 11 

In republics in which Russian is not the native language, instruction 
in the native language is added to the curriculum, so that such pupils 


‘Ibid, pp 54-60. 
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have even a heavier load of course work. The pupils, of course, use the 

native language of their own republics, but they must learn Russian. 

Discipline is quite severe in the Russian schools and the pupil is 
expected to obey orders and rules set by school authorities. In the earlier 
days, following the Revolution, the Russians attempted to put into prac- 
tice extreme theories of what is often dubbed "progressive’' education in 
the Western world. Much activity was introduced into the curriculum, 
pupils spent a great deal of lime on community projects and in work on 
farms and the like, and a great deal of freedom was permitted. But all 
this was changed in 1935 and the old practices of formalism, autocratic 
control, rigid discipline, formal school marks, and memoritcr methods 
of teaching were reinstated in the schools. The system of examinations 
now in effect almost necessitates such a method of teaching, but the 
school inspectors of the ministry also enforce regulations requiring a 
rigid method of teaching of the traditional type. In any case, strict 
memorization of the official textbook, especially in the humanities and 
social sciences, is the height of discretion. 15 

The Marxian theory places great emphasis on productive work and 
on the equality of mental and physical work. In terms of education, this 
led to the development in Soviet education of what is known as poly- 
technical education, a concept which calls for using practical work in 
the school program and for training the individual to do useful work. 
This principle is what gave rise, in the early period of the Soviet Union, 
to a complete reshuffling of the program of education to include com- 
munity work projects and all sorts of practical work and activities. With 
the shift in educational theory in the 1930’s, the poly technical idea was 
reconstituted to provide only for the application of theoretical knowl- 
edge to practical situations. The schools made little effort to provide 
actual practical courses, and even laboratory work in science was not 
common. But within the last few years, the concept of polytechnical edu- 
cation has come into the forefront again, and the schools are being 
required to provide more practical work in connection with the theoreti- 
cal courses and to make use of laboratory work in the sciences. 16 Work 
in what we would call industrial arts has been expanded, and some work 
in agriculture is favored. Even the upper secondary schools, which hate 
been more or less comparable with grammar schools, now* must include 
practical courses in the curriculum, such as mechanics, agriculture, and 
the like. More graduates of these schools are being directed into pro- 
duction rather than into advanced education, so that Russia may increase 
its industrial output. 11 The advocates of productive work and more 

“/bid., pp. 78-79. 

" ibid* pp. *7-3*. 

"An inteiesling account of Uus change in one school is gisen in a news item in 
The .Vent York Timei tot September l. 1936. 
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practical education won their point in 1958, for the general plan of re- 
form adopted at that time recast the entire educational program so the 
schools will train productive workers rather than academicians. 

Until 1943 all Russian schools were coeducational, except specialized 
military schools. As a war measure, separate schools for the sexes were 
established in some of the largest dties, so that the bo)s could be given 
more military training. Segregation continued in some centers until 
1954, when it was abolished by decree, and coeducation, a factor in es- 
tablishing equality for all citizens in Russia, is again the established 
policy. 


OTHER TYPES OF GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Russia also maintains certain special secondary schools for general 
education. These include some military schools, special schools for those 
possessing talents currently being emphasized by the Communist party, 
and the new boarding schools established in lgjG. 19 In addition to pro- 
viding about the same program of general education, these schools offer 
instruction designed to train youth for specific purposes. 1 * 

In endeavoring to develop an educated class of citizens as rapidiy 
as possible. Russia has also provided extensive opportunities for adults 
in ail types of part-time programs. Some of these programs are equivalent 
to the regular secondary schools, so that adults who did not complete 
that program may obtain the state certificates at cither the seventh- 
grade or the tenth-grade level through study in these schools and by 
passing the required examinations. They then are as eligible for admis- 
sion to the tedmicums or higher institutions as those completing the 
regular school program. Some of the pupils who failed the regular sec- 
ondary school may also complete the course through these part-time and 
adult programs. 


VOCATIONAL. SEMI PROFESSIONAL, AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

All forms of vocational, technical, and higher education arc directly 
administered by appropriate Union-Rcpuhlic ministries, although the 
ministries of the various republics have responsibilities for establishing, 
financing, and maintaining many of these specialized schools. A great 
variety of these schools exist, as was shown in Figure 7, and in addition 
extensive programs of adult education of various tyjscs have been dc- 
velojied. Here only the more important systems of schools and higher 
ittsutuiions will be briefly described. 

“ ' rcpoit 00 Bonding School No. Iz in llwcow is given in The .\rv J otk Timei 
tot Dcranbrr 9. 

■ LS OfLte U Wutauoo, op. nl. Chip. V. and Korol, op. cil, pp. jz-jS. 
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Technicum. The most important t)pc of technical school in Russia 
is the technicum, a technical school that prepares )oung people for semi- 
professional skilled occupations of all kinds. The entire network of 
tcchnicums is under die control of the Union-Republic (USSR) Ministry 
of Higher Education with respect to curriculum, admission require- 
ments, and standards. Other appropriate ministries, such as the new in- 
dustrial ministries, administer and finance their respective institutions. 

Admission to particular tcchnicums is highly selective, the numbers 
admitted being in part based on the demands for iliat particular skill 
under the current production plans of the USSR. As a rule, entrants 
must base graduated from the junior secondary level of school, or the 
seventh grade. Those who have completed a general education through 
adult schools and have earned a certificate equivalent to the seven-year 
certificate arc also eligible to apply. It will be recalled that graduation 
from this level of secondary' school is based on passage of state examina- 
tions, but in addition those seeking admission to a technicum must pass 
additional examinations given by the institution. And even then only 
the approved quota is admitted. 

Persons who continue with die senior level of secondary school arc 
accepted, but they also must pass the specified examinations. Their 
period of training may be reduced accordingly. In recent years, some of 



Vn tvainmjtwB m Gct^raphv at a Secondary Stlsuol in L'ih s *oroJ. ?»•»“• 
laqsaifiian Region of the Unmun Sosici Socialist Republic. Must of drf «*' 
a conations m Russian kKoAi ate oraL (Courtesy of Sosfota. New VmM 
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TABLE 25 

Distribution of Graduates from the Soviet Teehnicumt 
by Field of Specialisation, 1950 and 1955 
(In Thousands ) 


1950 >935 


rirm of TRAINING 

NUMBER 

PER CENT 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Geology and exploration of deposits 

1.8 

0.6 

5.6 

*-4 

Dei elopment of geological deposits 

6-n 

*4 

*3-° 

3-1 

Poster industry 

7-7 

*-4 

u-7 

33 

Metallurgy 

44 

1.6 

4-5 

u 

Machine and instrument construction 
Electrical machines and instrument 

16-6 

8.5 

344 

9-® 

construction 


0.8 

4* 

1.* 

Radio engineering and communi- 





cations 

S-* 

* 7 

1*4 

3-* 

Chemical technology 

4-4 

*-4 

7-* 

*4 

Wood, pulp, and paper technology 

*•4 

0.8 

5-* 

•-3 

Construction 

•4-6 

4.6 

3*-4 

8.3 

Transportation 

11. 1 

35 

is.G 

3* 

Consumer food products technology 

44 

*•5 

5-7 

»-5 

Consumer goods technology 

5* 

1.6 

54 

*•5 

Geodesy and cartography 

oA 

*3 

*-4 

o-4 

I lydrology and meteorology 

Subtotal: Industrial fields 

06 

1^4 

0.2 

SH 

1.1 

TisI 

®-3 

4* * 

Agriculture 

46.6 

*49 

5°-4 

*3-® 

Economy (trade and sers ices) 

*6-3 

8-4 

4*6 

10-; 

Legal 

4* 

*•3 

*•3 

03 

Health and physical culture 

51 * 

*7-3 

59 6 

15 4 

Education 

76.7 

*4-4 

70.* 

18.1 

Aru 

5-® 

1.6 

4* 

I-* 

o-l 

Unspecified 

*3 

^7 

*-7 

Total numlierof graduates 

3*3-7 

100.0 

3S7.8 



Rnilinlnl *»ith pcnnivuon fiom Alcumln G. Korol. Saiift Education for Science * 
Technology (Technology Pro* Book of MuucIiukui Institute ot TcthnoUg'). “T" 
light 191*. Jolin Wiley k Son*, Inc, Title 18. 


jlillol V, 01 ken. Young people In ihc fourteen to scscntcen age group 
j mc been dratted for these schools, although in recent year* authorities 
niaimain tliat they arc filletl almost entirely by "volunteers/" 'I hose » u 
jeet to draft for thc*c school* include young jkxjjiIc not in *hooI or 
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correspondence education will be greatly expanded, but Khrushchev 
warned that these schools must do much more than merely prepare youth 
to enter college; they must emphasize vocational and technical education 
as well as academic subjects, so that youth attending them have a 
specialized as well as a general education. 

The memorandum points out tliat young people who seriously desire 
further education and wish to enter higher institutions will be able to 
do so. However, they will have to qualify through productive labor on a 
job, and then study in their spare time at an evening school or through 
correspondence courses. There will no longer be “free rides" for those 
who want to take a highly academic course in the secondary school and 
then continue study at the college or university for professional training. 
This program of education has produced a generation of young people 
who not only scorn physical labor, but have so little practical knowledge 
that they are unqualified to take jobs in industrial firms or on die collective 
farms. 23 

An exception to the requirement of a period of productive work, 
with optional study in one’s spare time, is granted pupils gifted in mathe- 
matics, music, and the arts. Children who show aptitude in these fields 
early in life will be given special opportunities to develop these talents 
and will "receive the kind of secondary education required for further 
study at the appropriate kind of higher school.” 

In the transitional period of development of the new program, 
authorities recognize that it may be necessary to retain a number of the 
ten-year secondary schools, so as to have a continuous supply of young 
people available for admission to the colleges and to educate enough 
persons in technical skills during die interim. The more capable pupils 
now in the secondary schools may be transferred to these remaining ten- 
year schools retained during the change-over. 

Higher schools. Khrushchev was equally caustic in his criticism of 
higher education. He pointed out that in "capitalist" countries students 
in agricultural colleges are required to work on farms, but in the Timir- 
yazev Agricultural Academy, for example, "the students are not trained 
in the fields but primarily on tiny garden strips. Cows and other animals 
axe studied not on live farms, as is required in life, but chiefly through 
models. . . . And this is called a higher Soviet school.” 

In the future, admission to higher institutions should be based not 
only on the desires of the applicant, but on the recommendations of "pub- 
lic organizations,” such as trade unions and the Young Communist 
League. Thus, the person chosen "will justify the expense he incurs, that 
he can really be a useful director of production.” 


° “School and Life." toe. 
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To provide the necessary conditions for the pupils of the evening secondary 
general-educational schools, the USSR Council of Ministers shall establish a 
shorter workday or a shorter workweek for those who study successfully in their 
spare time. 

b. Secondary general-educational labor pol) technical schools giving pro- 
duction training, where persons who have finished the 8-year school in the 
course of three years receive a secondary education and professional training for 
work in a branch of the national economy or culm re. 

The ratio of theory to practice in productise training and the sequence of 
the periods of training and work shall be established, depending on the specialty 
and local conditions. In the rural schools the academic year should be arranged 
according to the seasonal character of agricultural work. 

Production training and sorially-useful work may be pursued at instructional 
and production shops in nearby enterprises, in pupil teams on collective farms 
and slate farms, at instructional experimental farms, at school and inter-school 
instructional production workshops- 

c. Secondary vocational and other specialized educational establishments 
where persons who have finished the 8-year school receive a secondary general 
and a secondary specialized education. 

Article 5. With a view to enhancing the role of society and to helping 
families bring up their children, the network of boarding schools as well as of 
schools and groups with a prolonged day shall be expanded. The boarding schools 
shall be organized along the pattern of the 8-ycar school or the secondary 
general-educational labor polytechnical school giving production training. 24 


ENROLLMENT IN USSR SCHOOLS 

Enrollments in certain schools have been given previously in this 
section, particularly to show trends, but Table 27 shows the enrollments 
in all schools for the year 1955- 1956. As later figures are released from 
time to time, they will be published by UNESCO in later editions of its 
study. 


POINTS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR AMERICAN EDUCATORS 

As students of educational principles and practices we find the fol- 
lowing aspects of Russian education to be of significance to us: 

1. Russia amply illustrates the importance of education to the de- 
velopment and advancement of a nation, not only in its cultural life but 
in the economic and industrial fields as well. Prerevolutionary Russia 
was primarily a nation of illiterate peasants, held almost in subjection 

"“Law on Strengthening the Ties of School wuh Life and on Further Developing 
the Public Education System in the USSR" (Translation supplied by ihe Embassy of 
the Union of Sosiet Socialist Republics, Press Release No. 5. January 1959). 
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TABLE 27 

Enrollment in All USSR Schools, I?}}-'?}# 


TV PE OF SCHOOL 

ENROLLMENT 

Preschool 


Primary (Grades I— VII) 

Secondary (Grades V1II-X) 

5 Z .8 47,634 

General 

5,253^70 

Vocational 

1.960.400 a 

Higher education 

,,867.000 » 

Special 

Other 

1 >6.553 

Schools for vt or king youth 

1,387.100 

Schools for rural youth 

345-400 

Schools for adults 

1 50,300 

* Includes secondary teacher training and enrollments in 
courses. 

this level of correspondence 

* Includes higher teacher training and enrollments in 
courses. 

this level of correspondence 

Source: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Current 

School Enrollment Statistics (No. 4; Paris: UNESCO, July. 

'957). PP- 46-47- 


by a small elite class. The Communists recognized the necessity of edu- 
cating the mass of people if Russia was to emerge as a powerful nation. 
Industrial development depended on the education of children and 
youth and the elimination of illiteracy among adults as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Even though we totally disapprove of the basic purpose of this 
development — complete domination of the world by the Communists 
we do see in Russia recognition of the essential relationship between the 
educational program of a nation and its advancement. Schools are inevita- 
bly an instrumentality of national policy in Russia, England, France, Ger- 
many, or the United States. The important obligation facing any nation# 
educationally, is to determine thoroughly and clearly what values are 
to be attained through the schools. Russian officials in control of the 
schools dearly know what policies they seek to implement; we in Amer- 
ica should be equally clear about the basic democratic values we seek 
to promulgate through our schools. 

2 . The subservience of the school to political control is, of course, 
evident in Russia. Educational policy at all levels is determined basically 
by the Communist party, so that educational decisions are made on the 
basis of the program of the party. Thus decrees go out and regulations 
are issued that may change basic aspects of the educational program 
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most over night so that it will conform to shifts in governmental policy. 
Although we noted that control of the schools in France is centralized 
in the national ministry and that the government could legally order 
changes in French education which would reshuffle it each time there 
was a shift in national policy, just as happens in Russia through rigid 
party control at all levels, traditionally French national policy sets as 
the aim of education the development of the individual through the 
acquisition of the culture of the people. But in Russia, if the current 
five-year plan, for example, requires more middle-level engineers for its 
accomplishment, Russia gets them by changing its training program, its 
methods of “selection" at the appropriate levels, or both. 

Currently, Russia is placing emphasis on the training of technicians 
and scientists so that production may be stepped up and aid may be 
given to backward countries in developing their industrial potentials. 
Consequently, the time spent on the humanities in the school is de- 
creased, more science and mathematics are introduced, practical train- 
ing is expanded, and more pupils are channeled into the technical 
schools and vocational programs of various sorts. Such changes by gov- 
ernment edict would, of course, be impossible in any Western nation, 
not only because no governmental machinery for doing so exists in Eng- 
land, Germany, or the United States, for example, but because such an 
ordering of the lives of its children and youth would be contrary to 
national policy and would be violently opposed by the citizens generally. 

3. Government officials and citizens in Russia are now wrestling with 
the same basic problem that every civilized nation has faced sooner or 
later: the determination of the basic functions and purposes of the sec- 
ondary school, especially its role in the preparation of youth for higher 
education. Until recent years, Russia has had a serious shortage of college- 
trained people, particularly scientists, engineers, technicians of all kinds, 
and similar professional workers. She carried out a herculean expansion 
of her educational system, most markedly at the levels of secondary and 
higher education. Enrollments grew tremendously, and Russia educated 
large numbers of people for service in the technical and professional oc- 
cupations. But now that secondary education lias become generally 
available to most youth in Russia and a very high percentage of all youth 
are enrolled, officials point out that only a small per cent of the graduates 
of the secondary school can be admitted to the colleges and universities. 
Therefore, a crucial issue arises as to whether secondary school pupils 
should be prepared for college or prepared for life without reference to 
college admission. 

We in this country faced that issue; we noted in Chapter 4 that our 
public secondary school emerged as a comprehensive high school, offer- 
ing a program designed to serve the major educational needs of all youth 
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equally well — both those planning to enter college and those going di- 
rectly into an occupation or housewifery. A unitary system of education 
was created, so that every youth, as he desires, is privileged to advance as 
far up the educational ladder as his talents enable him. 

Chapters 7 and 8 show how England, France, and West German) 
have resolved this issue: all restrict college admission to the graduates of 
an academic high school, established as a part of a differentiated pro- 
gram of secondary education, based on selective procedures. The sweep- 
ing changes proposed for Russian education — as embodied in Premier 
Khrushchev's memorandum and the theses later published by the Central 
Committee of the Communist party and the Council of Ministers — clearly 
align Russia with those nations that restrict secondary and higher educa- 
tion to a select group, an intellectually elite class. Secondary education 
will gradually become much more differentiated, with only a small per- 
centage of youth privileged to attend the academic high school, com- 
pletion of which will be the basis for admission to higher institutions. 
Officially the door of admission is kept open to other youth, but only 
after they base prosed themseh'es through productis-e work, scon the 
approval of the Party and the trade unions, and completed the full sec- 
ondary school program through spare-time or part-time study. 

Russian officials will probably continue to make glib explanations of 
bow equality of opportunity exists in this self-proclaimed "people's 
democracy,” but the American citizen, viewing with pride the unitary 
system of universal education in this country, will be unimpressed with 
such claims. 

4. The national concern for education in Russia is something we 
may well ponder in this country. Although the subject was not explored 
in this brief sketch, sources other than those cited show that the Soviet 
government is spending a far larger proportion of its national income on 
education than is the United States. Education is regarded as one of the 
most important aspects of national life, and planning for the educa- 
tional development of the people assumes as significant a part of govern- 
mental action as any other sphere of government. In the struggle ioT 
the minds of men, education is of paramount importance, and tire Ru*" 
sians know that well. 
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part four 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
AMERICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


In Part Four we turn attention to the status and pos- 
sibilities of the secondary school progiam. American 
adolescents would learn, and some do, without attend- 
ing secondary schools. But our citizens have wanted them 
to learn more systematically and have therefore pro- 
vided secondary schools. The programs of these schools 
vary, but there are many similarities. In the six chapters 
of Part Four we shall look at both the similarities and the 
differences in the curriculum from school to school in 
order to get a comprehensive picture of the high schools 
as they are in the United Slates. 

Chapter p, which answers the question, " What Does 
the Secondary School Curriculum Include t“ gives par- 
ticular attention to the progrum of studies, required and 
elective, and comparative enrollments in the various sub- 
jects. Chapter io explains how high school faculties at- 
tempt to relate the curriculum and the needs of their 
pupils, and identifies in some detail the critical issues 
which must be resolved in planning the secondary school 
curriculum. These are the issues on which disagreements 
among laymen and educators have been widely pub- 
licized in the mid-twentieth century and which secondary 
school teachers will undoubtedly continue to debate for 
some years ahead. 

Chapters zi and 12 deal with the portion of the 
secondary school curriculum devoted to general educa • 



lion, that is, to meeting the common needs of youth. 
Chapter 12 describes the core curriculum plan as one 
approach to general education. Chapter 13 is devoted to 
specialized educational opportunities in the high school. 
Chapter 14 describes certain relationships between the 
community and the curriculum of its secondary schools). 
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What Does the Secondary School 
Curriculum Include? 


Although the curriculum of each secondary school typically 
has a few unique features, many common elements and characteristics 
are to be found in the programs of American secondary schools. This is 
especially true with respect to the major aspect of the curriculum which 
we call "the program of studies,” that is, the subjects taught. This chap- 
ter will describe these common characteristics, and note variations and 
the factors which cause them, but first, certain basic terms and concepts 
must be defined. 

What Is the Curriculum? 

Probably most teachers and pupils think ol the curriculum as the 
subjects offered by the school, that is, the "program of studies." Others 
may narrow the definition to include the content of a specific subject 
and speak of the “English curriculum,” the “science curriculum," and 
so forth. The “college preparatory curriculum” or the "industrial train- 
ing curriculum” is another usage; what is really meant is the college 
preparatory (or industrial training) program of studies. Sometimes the 
written outline of a subject, that is, the “course of study." is also called 
the "curriculum-" Although all these usages of the term "curriculum" 
may be heard, to us a more meaningful definition is that of the program 
of the school. The curriculum, as we use the term, includes all educa- 
tional opportunities provided by the school. Thus, the curriculum of a 
school may include 

Classroom activities, usually organized around subjects (the program of 
studies) 

309 
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Club programs 

Relationships of pupils in classrooms and elsewhere 
Student, organizations 

School athletics, intramural and interscholastic 
Assembly programs 
Publications 
Social affairs 

Community programs to which pupils are directed 

Radio and television broadcasts recommended by the school 

Trips sponsored by the school 

Counseling services 

Health services 

Other activities and services provided by the school 

From the point of view of a particular adolescent, his curriculum 
includes all activities which are provided or to which he is guided by 
die school. The schedule followed in and out of school for a sample 
week of one ninth-grade boy is shown in Table 28. This schedule in- 
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Sample Week of a Ninth- Grade Pupil 
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eludes several activities (for example. Scouts and Cotillion) not sponsored 
by die school, but activities which might be related to certain ones at 
school. It does not show some of the other experiences also provided 
by the school: informal relationships between boys and girls in the 
classrooms, corridors, and auditorium; athletic events, assemblies, field 
trips, and other activities which were not held this week; and conferences 
with teachers, counselors, and the librarian. Neither does it show less 
desirable experiences that adolescents have in, or as an indirect result 
of, school: failure in school subjects; special tutoring to avoid or adjust 
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for failure; truancy, and eventual dropping out of school; and unsatis- 
factory behavior resulting in difficulties at school and even in the com- 
munity. All these experiences may also be included in, or attributed to, 
the curriculum of a high school pupil. 


Aspects of the Curriculum 

These many and varying activities which we include in the cur- 
riculum need some classification for purposes of description and analysis. 
For convenience, the following classification has been chosen: 

The program of studies 
Classroom organization and procedure 
Extraclass experiences 
Community experiences 
Guidance and special sendees 

Each of these elements is briefly identified below, with appropriate 
references to later, more detailed treatment. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

As already explained, the school’s program of studies is a complete 
list of die courses or subjects or classes offered by a school. An illustra- 
tive program of studies, to which reference will be made later, is shown 
in Table 29. Since some part of the program of studies must be com- 
pleted for graduation, frequently the total listing is thought of as 
synonymous with the curriculum. Because or die great importance of the 
program of studies in secondary education, die major purpose of this 
chapter is to explain the status of programs of studies in American 
secondary schools. 


CLASSROOM ORGANISATION AND PROCEDURE. 

Regardless of the subject intolved, every classroom has its unique 
part to play in the education of the pupils who sit in it from period to 
period, day to day, year to year. The relations of die teacher with his 
pupils, their ways of working together, the physical arrangement of the 
classroom, die kinds of activities dial go on — all of these are important 
in die learning of adolescents. Long after the subject matter studied in 
a particular class may have been forgotten, those who were once class 
members may still be using die techniques of committee work, the study 
skills, and die habits of participation in discussion which they learned 
dicrc. Or they inay still be copying other people’s work, ignoring the 
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TABLE 29 

High School Program of Studies in a Large Suburban Community 
This table lists all of the courses which aie offered tor election by students in the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh. and twelfth grades. The grade Inelt at which specific courses may be elected for credit 
arc indicated m the columns to the right of each subject. Prerequisites, regulations, and recom- 
mendations are also indicated. 

Courses marked Ml, 1II-IV. etc., must be studied for a full year in order to receive credit, 
unless written approval is Riven by the dean to drop the coutse at the end of one semester. 
Courses listed as Economics, English VII, etc., arc one semester courses. Courses listed as Speech 
I and II, etc., gne credit for either one semester's or one year's study. 
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High School Program of Studies in a Large Suburban Community 
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TABLE 29 {continued) 
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entrance requirement 

Algebra 11 For “B“ math, studenll 
and for ad i lined math- 

Algebra HI. 


Instructor's App*®** 1 


* Kequcicd ubjctu la (uiintlm 


(Instructor's App*®**^ 
(Instructor » Appeal) 
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3*5 


futons IIOLU Uictllt (ntCllATIOM) * 

m uilit on nuiqimti ami 

wits (itQiutp) * tECOMMIADAnOM 


Transfer students take 
in to tf not taken «n 
grade 9 

(Required unless Civics 
If is taken m grades 9 
or 10) 

Combine with Ameri- 
can Gos eminent for 
unit of credit. 


• Required subjects in pai 


entiles as. » Regulations in parentheses. 

>1 for Students of the Grosse Points High Sehoot (Crosse PoiUtc. 
• 76- 79. The principal. Jerry J. Gench. has adsised the authors 
> the foreign language offering m 1959-1960. 
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courtesies of group discussion, and being the poor leaders they were 
allowed to be in high school. The significant fact to be emphasized and 
never forgotten by teachers is that the interpersonal relationships of the 
classroom comprise an all-important aspect of the curriculum. 

We fully recognize the difficulty of separating the “what" and “how" 
of classroom activity. For purposes of analysis of the high school cur- 
riculum, however, we believe it desirable to consider the program of 
studies (the “what”) and classroom organization and procedure (the 
“how”) as different aspects of the curriculum. For one reason, the pro- 
gram of studies is a definite program of a school as a whole, whereas 
classroom organization and procedure vary from one teacher to the next 
even in the same school. 


EXTRACIASS EXPERIENCES 

The concept of the curriculum as the total program of the school 
really makes incorrect the use of the term “extracurricular activities" 
in connection with activities provided by the school. Thus, all the clubs, 
athletics, social affairs, student publications, and other noncredit activi- 
ties characteristic of the modem high school are as much a part of the 
school curriculum as are the required and elective classes in English, 
mathematics, and other subjects. Although many of the activities once 
offered purely on a voluntary, noncredit, afterschool basis have become 
credit courses included in the program of studies, secondary schools in 
general still provide a wide variety of activities which are not so included. 


COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES 

Many of the learning experiences adolescents have away from it are 
not influenced by the school. Important as the experiences such as those 
shown in our ninth-grade pupil's week may be, we are not considering 
them here except as they are influenced by the school. Ic should be noted, 
however, lhat adolescents’ reading, television viewing, movies, even their 
baby-sitting and other minor work experiences, may be directed in part 
by die school. Many other out-of school learning experiences which are 
influenced by die school arise from the program of studies or the activity 
program. Thus, homework, field trips, out-of-town athletic events occur 
away from school but axe created by school aedvides. Still other learning 
experiences in the community are organized by the school without any 
particular relationship to the program of studies or in-school acU'* ues - 
Examples are work-experience projects, community surveys, and com- 
munity clean-up campaigns. 
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GUIDANCE AND OTHER SPECIAL SERVICES 

A major difference between the modern American high school and 
its predecessor institutions is found in the extensive services now offered 
to individual pupils. These services generally include guidance along 
educational, vocational, and personal lines. In many larger high schools 
there are also such services as social case work, health, continuation 
classes, educational opportunities for handicapped students, and job 
placement. 

Programs of Studies 

Because graduation and college entrance requirements commonly 
are for four 5 eats, grades 9 through 12, this section will be particularly 
concerned with the program of studies in these grades. 

Although a relatively small number of high schools offer core 
courses (see Chapter 12) in lieu of, or as combinations of, certain of the 
traditional subjects, usually English and the social studies, the program 
of smdies is typically a list of subjects. Many new titles have been intro- 
duced, and what was once an activity may notv be a subject, but once 
a course title, however different from traditional ones, is given and the 
class scheduled as a credit offering, a subject is considered as having 
been added to the program of studies. The many titles which are thus 
possible are indicated by the most recent United States Office of Educa- 
tion survey of high school offerings, showing a list of 274 specific subject 
titles as classified from the reports by die high schools included. This 
number reported in the last survey made, that of 1948-1949, compares 
with 206 subjects reported in die preceding survey for 1933-1934. Of die 
274 subjects, 194 were offered in fifteen or more states and 80 in less than 
fifteen states; these figures compare with 111 and 95, respectively, in die 
1 933 -, 9S4 survey. 1 We may better understand the possibilities of die 
program of studies by examining the findings of this survey in more 
detail as well as those of more recent state surveys. It may also be help 
ful to study typical graduation requirements, recommended programs 
of studies for various purposes, and some sample programs taken by in- 
dividual pupils in their entire period of secondary education. 

BROAD SUBJECT FIELDS 

The United States Office of Education survey of 1948-1949 enroll- 
ments listed 118 specifically named courses under thirteen broad sub- 

’ U-S. Office of Education, “Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 
1948-49," Chap. 5 in Biennial Survey of Education, igjS-yo (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951), pp. 2, 4. 
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ject fields and also provided for the writing in of additional course titles. 
Although the write-ins were consolidated as much as possible, they still 
accounted for the addition of 156 course titles to make the total of 274 
course titles available in grades 7 through 12 of the secondary schools 
reporting. The broad subject fields included in the survey are as follows: 
English 
Social studies 
Science 
Mathematics 
Foreign languages 
Industrial arts — nonvocational 
Trade and industrial education — vocational 
Business education 
Horae economics 
Agriculture 

Health, safety, and physical education 

Music 

Art 2 

In general, the program of studies of American secondary schools 
include courses in these fields. Junior high schools rarely oBer work in 
vocational trade and industrial education, and many offer little or noth- 
ing in business education and foreign languages. Urban schools rarely 
oiler courses in agriculture, and the offerings of small rural schools may 
be largely restricted to the more academic areas. The program of studies 
shown in Table 29 is from an economically favored suburban com- 
munity. Since college preparation is a dominant purpose here, the 
academic subjects are emphasized; however, there is a substantial offer- 
ing in business education, homemaking, and industrial arts. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

The relation of graduation requirements to the program of studies 
may be indicated by citing these requirements in grades 10-12 of the 
senior high school (Crosse Poime, Michigan) from which the illustrative 
program of studies was reproduced in Table 29: 

1. ATTENDANCE AND CREDIT 

All candidates for graduation mux ha»e been in attendance in this school 
for at least one year and must hate completed a minimum of 124 hours (**-4 
units) of work. 

• Ibid., pp. idj-i i g - These pages list under these headings the 27 1 course title* 

(and also many groups of subordinated title*. different in wording but interpreted to 
mean the same course as that under which lined). 
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II. SPECIFIC COURSE REQUIREMENTS 

All candidates for graduation must hate credit in the following courses: 
English, 20 hours (English III, IV, V, VI — two j ears’ work). 

American government,* 5 hours (twelfth grade) unless the student has had 
Civics I and II (ten hours in ninth grade). 

World history, 10 hours (tenth or eleventh grade). 

American history, 10 hours (eleventh or twelfth grade). 

Science, 10 hours (tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grade — including biology, physics, 
chemistry, and consumer science). 

Physical education, 4 hours; boys must take physical education each semester 
grades 10, n, 12 — girls each semester grades 10 and 11. 

Fine or practical arts, 5 hours (for students who has e not had it in ninth 
grade). 

A certain degree of functional competence in mathematics, 
til. CONTINUITY OF STUDY 

The credits offered for graduation must be so grouped as to show one three- 
year sequence and three two-year sequences. A three-year sequence is com- 
pleted by three years' work in the same department, or completion of courses 
equivalent to three years of work. 

IV. RECOGNITION AT GRADUATION 

Graduation with honors: A diploma stating on its face that the student's 
scholastic record warrants "honors'’ recognition is issued to all students having 
an average of B or better for the three years’ work. 

Graduation with diploma: A diploma will be issued to all other students who 
have completed the requirements for graduation. 3 

•Following American goi eminent. Economics (i semester) should be lalen to 
complete the unit. 

The standard accounting system lor high school graduation and 
college entrance has been the "Carnegie unit” as developed under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
to provide some uniformity in the accounting of high school studies. 
However, equivalent systems such as the ’’hours” referred to in the 
Crosse Pointe requirements are also utilized and may permit needed 
flexibility. A unit is the credit for a course that meets five periods (each 
usually about 50 to 55 minutes) weekly throughout the academic year. 
Graduation requirements usually stipulate that sixteen units, grades 9 
through 12, or twelve units, grades 10 through 12, must be satisfactorily 
completed. Health and physical education is sometimes also given unit 
credit; in this case the total number of required units is generally in- 

'The Potnlei — Handbook for Students of the Crosse Pointe High School (Crwsc 
Pointe, Midi.: The School*. » 957 ). p. 75- Reprinted by permission of Principal J. J. 
Gcrich. 
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creased so that health and ph)slcal education is in effect an additional 

requirement 

Despite the existence of at least the 274 different courses in the high 
schools of America and of long lists of courses for single schools as 
shown in Table 29, there is a rather consistent specification of about 
half the total number of units required tor graduation. The slates vary 
considerably in requirements; in 1955, from one-halt unit specified in 
one state to eleven units in another. 4 But the predominant ideas of what 
should be studied in high school as reflected in college entrance require- 
ments, accrediting standards, board of education regulations, and edu- 
cators' practices, especially in counseling pupils, result in considerable 
uniformity in requirements, as we shall see in examining particular 
programs of studies. 

A survey of state graduation requirements showed the typical re- 
quirements in 1955 to be as follows: English, three or four units; social 
studies, one, two, or three; science, one, and mathematics, one, or none 
of cither subject; and one to four years of instruction in health and 
physical education which might or might not be allowed unit credit. A 
follow-up survey in J957 indicated that at tin's time the typical state was 
more likely to require one unit of mathematics and one unit of science.* 

The fact that a high school requires only about half of a student’s 
program in specific subjects docs not mean that he is wholly free 10 
choose his other half from the program of studies offered by the school. 
In the schools which offer extensive electives, pupils are asked to choose 
programs or ■‘curricula" in which there are specific courses required or 
strongly recommended in addition to the minimum requirements for all 
students. Counseling services are generally available in these schools to 
help pupils make their choices. Thus, comprehensive high schools may 
list alternate programs of studies described as “college preparatory, 
"commercial,” ■‘general,” “vocational," “diversified occupations,” and 
“homemaking,'’ for example. 

To substantiate our conclusions regarding the dominance of certain 
subjects in general, attention is called to Tables 30 and 31. Table 30 
presents the program of studies of a high school of several hundred stu- 
dents in a community of approximately 5,000 population, a program 
that we consider somewhat typical of the thousands of such communities 
in the United States. 

♦ Kenneth Hotel. “What Arc the High Schools Teaching?” Chap. 3 in Hhst Shall 
the Utg) i Seh ooh Tearlit (njjO \eatbooV of the Association lot Supervision *nd Cur- 
riculum Development. Washington. DC National Education Association, ipi 6 )- P- **’ 

‘See Grace S Wright. High School Graduation Requirement! Establuhed by State 
/Vparrmcnts 0/ Eduealitm (I'S OSue of Education. Circular No. 433. tevtsed. January. 

Washington. DC: Hi. Dcpattmem of Health. Education, and Welfare, iJU*)* 

p. t. 
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creased so ihat health and physical education is in effect an additional 

requirement. 

Despite the existence of at least the 274 different courses in the high 
schools of America and of long lists of courses for single schools as 
shown in Table 2g, there is a rather consistent specification of about 
half the total number of units required for graduation. The states vary 
considerably in requirements; in 1955, from one-half unit specified in 
one state to eleven units in another. 4 But the predominant ideas of what 
should be studied in high school as reflected in college entrance require- 
ments, accrediting standards, board of education regulations, and edu- 
cators' practices, especially in counseling pupils, result in considerable 
uniformity in requirements, as we shall see in examining particular 
programs of studies. 

A survey of state graduation requirements showed the typical re- 
quirements in 1955 to be as follows: English, three or four units; social 
studies, one, two, or three; science, one, and mathematics, one, or none 
of either subject; and one to four years of instruction in health and 
physical education which might or might not be allowed unit credit. A 
iol low-up survey in 1957 indicated that at this time the typical state was 
more likely to require one unit of mathematics and one unit of science.* 

The fact that a high school requires only about half of a students 
program in specific subjects does not mean that he is wholly free to 
choose his other half from the program of studies offered by the school. 
In the schools which offer extensive electives, pupils are asked to choose 
programs or "curricula” in which there are specific courses required or 
strongly recommended in addition to the minimum requirements for all 
students. Counseling services are generally available in these schools to 
help pupils make their choices. Thus, comprehensive high schools may 
list alternate programs of studies described as "college preparatory, 
"commercial," "general," “vocational,” “diversified occupations,” and 
“homcmaking,” for example. 

To substantiate our conclusions regarding the dominance of certain 
subjects in general, attention is called to Tables 30 and 31. Table 30 
presents the program of studies of a high school of several hundred stu- 
dents in a community of approximately 5.000 population, a program 
that we consider somewhat typical of the thousands of such communities 
in llic United States. 

‘Kcnnclh Hotel. “What Are I he High Schools Teaching?” Chap, j in It hat Shell 
the J/ig/i Schools TrachT (19-6 YcatlxxA of ihe Association tor Super* Uion and Cur- 
riculum Development; Washington. DC.- National Education Association, ig}6)- P* ?*' 

* See Grace S. Wright, i/ijA School Graduation Requirements Established by State 
Of/Mil/nrnli of Education (US. Office of Education. Circular No. revued. January. 
1938; Washington. DCU U.S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, ‘95^)’ 
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TABLE 31 

Program of Studies in a Small High School 


PERIODS 

GRADE WEEKS PER WEEK 


English 


Sesenth 

7 

36 

3 

Eighth 

8 

36 

5 

i 

9 

36 

5 

2 

10 

3 6 

5 

3 

11 

36 

5 

4 

12 

3 6 

5 

Social Studies 

Seventh 

7 

36 

5 

Eighth 

8 

36 

5 

World geography • 

9 

18 

5 

World history 

10 

36 

5 

American history 

n 

36 

5 

American got eminent 

12 

18 

5 

Modern problems « 

12 

18 

5 

Mathematics 

Sesenth 

7 

36 

5 

Eighth 

8 

36 

3 

General mathematics 

9 

36 

5 

Geometry • 

11 & t* 

36 

5 

Algebra 

11 8c is 

36 

5 

Science 

Sesenth 

7 

36 

5 

Eighth 

8 

36 

3 

General science 

9 

36 

5 

Biology 

10 

36 

5 

Chemistry « 

it & 12 

36 

5 

Ph) sics 

it 8: 12 

3 6 

5 

Business Education 

Typing 

to 

36 

5 

Bookkeeping* 

tl & 11 

3 6 

5 

Office practice • 

l> 8c 12 

36 

5 

General business 

9 

18 

3 

Consumer economics ■ 

it 8: 12 

18 

5 

Shorthand • 

it 8c 12 

36 


Business law 

It & 12 

iS 

5 

llomemaking 

I lomc economics 9 

9 

36 

2 

Home economics 1 

11 & ta 

3 6 

5 

Home economic* * 

it t it 

36 

5 
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TABLE 31 (continued) 


PERIODS 

GRADE WEEKS PER WEEK 


Industrial Arts 


Industrial arts 9 

9 

36 

2 

Industrial arts 1 

11 & 12 

36 

5 

Industrial arts 2 

1 1 8: 12 

36 

5 

Music 

Band 

all 

36 

5 (no credit) 

Vocal music 

9-12 

36 

5 06 credit) 

Driver Education 

Driver education 

98: 10 

18 

3 

Student council 

9-12 

36 

no credit 

School paper 

9-12 

36 

no credit 

Annual staff 

9-12 

36 

no credit 


•Offered alternate >ears. 

Source: This 1957-1958 program of studies for the AxicU (Nebraska) High School 
is on Ale in the Department of Secondary Education, Teacher* College, University of 
Nebraska. 


Table 31 presents the program of studies in 1957-1958 in a small 
Nebraska high school (enrollment about 75) that is making a determined 
effort to provide a full program of studies despite its small size. Al- 
though these smaller schools (Tables 30 and 31) necessarily offer less 
choice of courses than do large metropolitan ones, it is interesting that 
their students may still have opportunities in such areas as business edu- 
cation, driver education, industrial arts, music, and others. 


NATIONAL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

Some of the history of secondary education in this country is docu- 
mented in part by Table 32. These data, taken from the United States 
Office of Education’s 1948-1949 survey, show the changes in popularity 
or requirements, as evidenced by percentage of pupils enrolled, of various 
major subjects. Each percentage is that of the total number of pupils in 
grades 9 through 12 who were enrolled in the subject concerned at the 
time of the survey. Thus 92.9 per cent of all pupils, grades 9 through 
»2, in 1948-1919 Mere enrolled in some English class. 

These enrollment data show the increasing requirement in this 
century of courses in English; the establishment of American history as 
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TABLE 31 

Program of Studies in a Small High School 



GRADE 

WEEKS 

PERIODS 

PER WEEK 

English 

Seventh 

7 

36 

5 

Eighth 

8 

36 

5 

i 

9 

36 

5 

2 

10 

36 

5 

3 

11 

3® 

5 

4 

12 

36 

5 

Social Studies 

Seventh 

7 

3® 

5 

Eighth 

8 

3® 

5 

World geography « 

9 

18 

5 

World history 

10 

3® 

5 

American history 

si 

3® 

5 

American government 

12 

18 

5 

Modern problems « 

12 

18 

5 

Mathematics 

Seventh 

7 

3® 

5 

Eighth 

8 

3® 

5 

General mathematics 

9 

3® 

5 

Geometry ® 

11 & 12 

3® 

5 

Algebra 

11 & 12 

3® 

5 

Science 

Seventh 

7 

3® 

5 

Eighth 

8 

3® 

5 

General science 

9 

3® 

5 

Biology 

to 

3® 

5 

Chemistry » 

11&I2 

3® 

5 

Physics 

11&I2 

3® 

5 

Business Education 

Typing 

IO 

3® 

5 

Bookkeeping® 

11 k 12 

3® 

5 

Office practice « 

life IX 

3® 

5 

General business 

9 

18 

3 

Consumer economics « 

It & 12 

18 

5 

Shorthand • 

11 & 12 


5 

Business law 

11 fc 12 

18 

5 

Uomemaking 

! tome economics 9 


3® 

2 

Home economics 1 

11 Sc 12 


5 

Home economics 2 

11 & 12 

3® 

5 
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TABLE 31 (continued) 


PERIODS 

CRADE WEEK S PER WEEK 


Industrial Arts 

Industrial arts 9 

9 

36 

2 

Industrial arts i 

11 & 12 

36 

5 

Industrial arts 2 

II & 12 

36 


Music 

Band 

all 

36 

5 (no credit) 

Vocal music 

9-12 

36 

5 credit) 

Driver Education 

Driver education 

9&10 

18 

3 

Student council 

9-12 

36 

no credit 

School paper 

9-12 

36 

no credit 

Annual staff 

9 -i * 

36 

no credit 


•Offered alternate jears. 

•Source: This 1957-1958 program of studies for the Ax tel I (Nebraska) High School 
is on file in the Department of Secondary Education, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska. 


Table 31 presents the program of studies in 1957-1958 in a small 
Nebraska high school (enrollment about 75) that is making a determined 
effort to provide a full program of studies despite its small size. Al- 
though these smaller schools (Tables 30 and 31) necessarily offer less 
choice of courses than do large metropolitan ones, it is interesting that 
their students may still have opportunities in such areas as business edu- 
cation, driver education, industrial arts, music, and others. 


NATIONAL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

Some of the history of secondary education in this country is docu- 
mented in part by Table 32. These data, taken from the United States 
Office of Education’s 1948-1949 survey, show the changes in popularity 
or requirements, as evidenced by percentage of pupils enrolled, of various 
major subjects. Each percentage is that of the total number of pupils in 
grades 9 through 12 who were enrolled in the subject concerned at the 
time of the survey. Thus 92.9 per cent of all pupils, grades 9 through 
12, in 1948-1949 were enrolled in some English class. 

These enrollment data show the increasing requirement in this 
century of courses in English; the establishment of American history as 
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Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in Certain Subjects in the Last Four Years 
of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1889-1S90 to ipfS—ipfp 


English 

U-S. history 1 

English history / 

World history 

Cis il gov eminent 1 

Comm, government J 

Problems of democracy 

Economics 

Sociology 

General science 

Biology 

Botany 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Algebra 

General mathematics 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Spanish 

Latin 

French 

German 

Industrial subjects 
Bootkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Horae economics 
Agriculture 
Physical education 
Music 


1890 1900 1910 1915 1922 1928 1934 i<H 9 

— 385 57- 1 58-4 7 6 -7 93- 1 0 9°-5 9*-9 

>7J* 3 »-«‘ 55 -° ‘ {■" ‘’; 9 9 ' ll }”*’ 


— *7-1 >5-3 

— — 69 

10.1 7.7 6.9 

22 8 19.0 14.6 

45-4 5 6 -3 56 9 

21.3 *7.4 309 

— 1-9 *-9 

— — o-7 

347 3°-6 49-° 

5.8 7.8 9 9 

to-5 14.3 23.7 


- ~ 3* 

— — 4-7 


2-4 2-7 

18.3 17.5 


'Includes enrollment in composition and literature. 

* Includes ancient history . and medics at and modem history. 

* Data arc lor US. History (advanced) onlv. grades 10-12. 

* DaU arc tor American government or advanced civic* only. gTades io-i*- 

'Comparable data lor 19(8-1919 not available. . . 

* Enrollment in grades 9-!* estimated on the basis o! the percentage enrolled 10 * 
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Physical Education Is Now Included in the Curriculum. Once only an 
unsuperrised recess activity, physical education has become a significant, re- 
quired part of the high school program of studies. (Courtesy of the Southwest 
Miami High School, Miami, Florida.) 

a separate course (from English history); the substitution of general sci- 
ence ami biology for the separate natural sciences; the decline in per- 
centage (but not the number) of pupils enrolled in certain traditional 
subjects; the decline of Latin as the language; and the introduction and 
popularization of the prevocational subjects (industrial subjects, business 

subject in regular (4-) car) and senior high schools together, applied to ihe total number 
of pupils enrolled in grades 9-1 a in all types of public secondary day schools This 
estimation was necessary because the data did not fully identify enrollment b) grade 
Source- Adapted from US Office of Education, "Offerings and Enrollments in High 
School Subjects. I9-I&--J9," Chap 5 tn Itiennial Survey 0/ Education, ip/S-jo (Washing- 
ton, DC - Government Priming Office. 19s*). Tabic 7, pj>. 107-108. 'I he original table 
has this note of general explanation. "When necessary, the subjects reported in previous 
sunevs were cither recombined, separately listed, or eliminated (with corresponding 
changes in the number and percentage enrolled) in a manner 10 yield as close coin- 
parahititv as possible with the data of the current (I9j8-j<i) survey." We have also 
used certain footnotes that apply to the data included in our table. 
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TABLE 32 

Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in Certain Subjects in the Last Four Years 
of Public Secondary Day Schools. iSSp-iSpo to ipjS-ipjp 


SUBJECT 

1890 

1900 

1910 

>9»5 

1922 

1928 

•934 

>949 

English 

— 

38-5 

5?-> 

58.4 

76.7 

93- 

9°-5 

92-9 

U-S. history 1 

English history ) 

2 7-3 4 

38.2* 

55-o* 

5°-5 

ft 

>7-9 

09 

w 

- 22-8 * 

World history 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.1 

ti-9 

162 

Civ il gov ernment 1 
Comm, government / 

- 


16.6 

>5-7 

>9-3 

f 6.6 

1 >3-4 

6.0 

•0-4 

5-8 < 

Problems ol democracy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-0 

3-5 

5.2 

Economics 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.8 

5-> 

4.9 

4-7 

Sociology 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 -4 

2.7 

2-5 

3-4 

General science 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.3 

>7-5 



Biology 

— 

— 

i.t 

6.9 

8.8 

136 

*4-® 

i8-( 

Botany 

— 

— 

158 

9* 

3-8 

t.6 

0.9 


Physiology 

— 

*7-4 

>5 3 

9-5 

5.1 

2-7 



Zoology 

— 

— 

69 

3- 3 

1.5 

0.8 

0.6 


Chemistry 

10.1 

7-7 

6.9 

7-4 

7-4 

7-t 

7.6 

i- 6 

Physics 

22.8 

'9-° 

14.6 

14.2 

« 9 

6.8 

6-3 

5-4 

Algebra 

45-4 

5 6 3 

569 

48.8 

40.2 

35-2 

30-4 

2<L8 

General mathematics 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>2-4 

7-9 

7-4 


Geometry 

21.3 

*7-1 

3<>9 

26.5 

22.7 

19 8 

>7.1 

12.8 

Trigonometry 

— 

1 9 

*-9 

»-5 

>•5 

‘•3 

•-3 



Spanish 

Latin 

French 

German 

Industrial subjects 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Home economics 

Agriculture 

Phy si cal education 

Art " 


— — 0.7 2.7 

31-7 5° 6 49° 37-3 

5.8 7.3 g 9 8.8 

«o-5 14.3 23.7 24-4 

— — — 1 1.2 

— — — 3-4 


— — 38 12.9 

— — 4-7 7- z 

— — — 3«-3 


11.3 

3 7-5 
>55 
0.6 
'2 7 
12.6 
*3-* 
8-9 
'4-3 


5-7 
*5 3 


9-1 

22.0 

14x1 

1.8 

'3-5 

10.7 

15- 3 

8-7 

16.3 

3-7 



6.2 

iG.o 7-8 
10 9 4-7 

2.4 ° 8 

21.0 266I 

9 9 S -7 

16.7 s *-5 
9-0 7-® 

16.7 2 4 - 2 

3.6 6? 

5°-7 & > i ' 

=5-5 3“-'' 

8.7 9° 


* Includes enrollment in composition and literature. 

* Includes ancient history, and medietal and modem history. 

* Data are lot U.S. History (advanced) only, grades 10-13. 

4 Data are for American gosemment or advanced civics only, grades 10-12. 
'Comparable data ior 194S-19J9 not available. . ^ 

1 Enrollment in grades 9-1 * estimated on tbe basis ol the percentage enrolled « 




Physical Education Is Now Included in the Curriculum. Once only an 
umupenised recess activity. physical education has become a significant, re- 
quired part of the high school program of studies. (Courtesy of die Southwest 
Miami High School. Miami. Florida.) 


a separate course (from English history); the substitution of general sci- 
ence and biology for the separate natural sciences; the decline in per- 
centage (but not the number) of pupils enrolled in certain traditional 
subjects; tile decline of Latin as the language; and the introduction and 
popularization of the pres ocational subjects (industrial subjects, business 


subject in regular (4-) ear) and senior high schools together, applied to the total number 
of pupils enrolled in grades 9-11 in all types of public secondary day schools This 
estimation uas necessary because the data did not fully identify enrollment by grade. 
Source- Adapted from US Office of Education. “Offerings and Enrollments in High 
School Subjects. 1948-49." Chap 5 in Dicnmal Survey of Education, 19/S-50 (Washing 
•on. DC: Government Printing Office. 1951). Table 7. pp. 107-108. The original table 
has this note of general explanation- "When necessary, the subjects reported in previous 
inner s were either recombined separately listed, or eliminated (with corresponding 
changes in the number and percentage enrolled) in a manner to ucld as close com- 
parabdm as possible snth the data of the current (1948—49) survey." We hase also 
used certain footnotes that applv to the data included in our table 
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subjects, home economics, ami agriculture). Also reflected by the data is 
the establishment of physical education ami music as credit courses. We 
heartily recommend study of all these data in the light of earlier chap- 
ters on the dcselopment of secondary education in the United States. 
It may help in interpreting the tabular data here to note certain of the 
trends commented upon by the authors of the national surscy in lgjS- 
> 919 : 

. . . For the most pan, the changes are in the direction of more functional edu- 
cation. They represent efforts to meet life need* of increasingly diverse bodies 
of pupils. This is not to suggest that high-school pupils were a homogeneous 
group in 1934. The democratization of the high school began long before that, 
and the changes reported here arc largely continuations of trends which were 
apparent in 1934. . . . 

In many instances enrollments in general courses base expanded while 
enrollments in more specialized courses have declined. Enrollments in biology 
have grown greatly at the expense of those in zoology and botany. General 
science has expanded at the expense of other more specific subjects of science. 
General mathematics has grown at the expense of algebra and geometry. . • • 

In 1949 it was reported for the first time that more high-school pupils were 
studying Spanish than Latin. Spanish is the only one of the commonly taught 
languages which gained appreciably during the years 1931-49- Probably this re 
fleets relaxed college-entrance requirements, a concern for activities which seem 
likely to be of practical use, and die Nation's Good Neighbor Policy. 

While the actual enrollments in the historical table are not comparable, 
in a number of subjects it was possible to make defensible estimates of actual 
as well as percentage enrollments in all the national investigations carried on 
since 1915. Percentage enrollments in algebra, geometry, physics, and Laun 
have shown progressive decreases in all investigations since 1915- However, from 
1915 through >9)f the actual enrollments in these subjects were increasing while 
the percentages were decreasing. During those years enrollment gains in netc 
subjects often obscured the fact that as many youth as ever before were enrolled 
in a traditional subject.* 


FURTHER DATA REGARDING MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

Unfortunately, the 1948-1949 survey is the most recent national one 
of enrollments in all subjects. Howes er, the Office of Education has made 
more recent surveys of offerings and enrollments in science and mathe- 
matics in response to the widespread concern over the shortage of set" 
enlists and engineers and the related criticism of high schools for their 
alleged failure to teach enough science and mathematics. The survey of 

• 05 . Office of Education, op. cit , pp. 26-29. (Italics supplied.y We have quoted 
only a lew excerpu regarding some of the trends noted in the report- The enure 
document may well be studied by readers. 
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1954 enrollments clarified considerably the situation with respect to these 
subjects, and in the following paragraph answered directly some of the 
criticisms: 

This study reseals that some public statements on high school science and 
mathematics enrollments are erroneous. For example, it has been said that 50 
per cent of the public high schools offer neither physics nor chemistry. The fact 
is, however, that in 1954 the actual percentage was only about 23. It has also 
been stated that only i out of 22 high-school students take physics, whereas 
actually the ratio is closer to 1 out of 5. The number of pupils in chemistry has 
not declined 30 per cent during the past 60 years — it has increased more than 
twentyfold. Two-thirds of the high-school pupils take algebra, instead of one- 
fourthJ 

The survey of enrollments in the fall of 1956 led to the following 
conclusion: 

For several yean, the percentage of pupils enrolled in certain science and 
mathematics courses declined. The present study shows that between 1954 and 
1956, both percentage and numbers increased. During 195(1-57 more pupils en- 



(933-34 (948-49 1954-55 (956-5? 


Figure 8. Mathematics and Science Enrollments Have Increased. (From 
Kenneth E. Brown and Ellsworth S. Oboum, Offerings and Enrollments in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics in Public High Schools; U-S. Office of Education, Pamphlet 
x°. 120. .95 ,, cover.) 

’Kenneth E Brown. Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in 
Public High Schools (US Office ot Education, pamphlet No. 118; Washington. DC.: 
Government Priming Office. >936). p. *. 
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rolled in high school science and mathematic* than during any previous >eai 

in the history of our Nation. 8 

The data regarding certain science and mathematics enrollments in 
1956 (and 1954) were summarized in the following statements: 

1. Enrollment in biology equaled 73.5 per cent of the number of pupils in the 
loth grade; in 1934 the figure was 72.6 per cent. 

2. Enrollment in chemistry equaled 34-6 per cent of the number of pupils in 
the mh grade; in 1954 the figure was 3i.g per cent. 

3. Enrollment in physics equaled 24.3 per cent of the number of pupils in the 
12 th grade; in 1954 the figure was 23.3 per cent. 

4. Enrollment in plane geometry equaled 41.6 per cent of the number of pupil* 
in the 10th grade; in 1954 the figure was 37.4 per cent. 

5. Enrollment in intermediate algebra equaled 32.2 per cent of the number of 
pupils in the 11th grade; in 1954 the figure was 28.5 per cent.® 

Such interpretations of the enrollments help us realize that the per- 
centages of total enrollments as cited in Table 31 can be quite misleading. 
The fact that an enrollment in a particular subject (biology, for example) 
is 25 per cent of the total enrollment does not mean that only one fourth 
of the pupils ever take this subject. It means that only a fourth are taking 
die subject during the year of the survey. In all probability the other three 
fourths will take such a subject another year, or have already taken it. 
That is, if the enrollments by grades were equal, a 50 per cent enrollment 
in a subject field (for example, science) would probably mean that all 
students in the four grades would at one time or another take two years 
in this field. These interpretations also point up the fact that subjects 
which are not oSered at all are usually in the schools of least enrollment 

RECENT STATE SURVEYS 

Somewhat further insight into the current status of die program of 
studies is given by studies of enrollments in certain widely separated 
states: California, Connecticut, and Nebraska. Some fairly comparable 
data from these studies are summarized in Table 33. Examination of 
these data and some comparison with the national figures in Table 3 2 
suggest two major observations: 

1. The concentration of enrollments reported for the nation m 
1948-1949 seems to be little different from that in more recent survey* 
of these three states. That is, these more recent data tend to confirm the 
general significance of the 1948-1949 national survey. English is taken by 

* Kenneth L Brown and Ells worth S. O bourn. Offerings and Enrollments in Science 
and Mathematics in Public High Schools {VS. Office of Education. Pamphlet No- ,w ' 
Washington. DCj Got eramexu Printing Office, 1937). p. *- 

• Ibid., p. 14. 
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TABLE 33 

Percentage of All Pupils Enrolled in Classes, by Subject Fields, 
in California, Connecticut, and Nebraska 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL PUPILS ENROLLED 
SUBJECT FIELD IN CLASSES OF SUBJECT FIELD 



CALIFORNIA “ 

*95 ,- 5* 

CONNECTICUT 

>955-56 

NEBRASKA 

1955-56 

English * 

100-15 

IOI.19 

105.6 

Social studies 

94-6, 

81.89 

82.4 

Mathematics 

62.90 

61.58 

55-3 

Science 

44.76 

53- >7 

5>-9 

Business 

3875 

68. gi 

54-7 

Industrial arts® 

3819 

24.69 

21-7 

Music 

2992 

26.59 

655 

Homemaking 

26.58 

2>-39 

198 

Foreign languages 

2i-54 

4t.11 

10.1 

Art 

21-38 

>7-93 

50 

Vocational agriculture 

0.54 

0.09 

9> 

Trades and industries c 

0.21 

c 

* 


•The data for California include junior high school enrollments, and therefore 
grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools; (he data for Connecticut and Nebraska are for 
grades 9-1 2 only. 

‘Including debate, dramatics, speech, and journalism. 

•The data for Connecticut and Nebraska are not reported separately for industrial 
arts and trades and industries. 

Sources: California: Frank 0 . Lindsay, "Enrollments and Patterns of Course Offerings 
in California High Schools,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (No. 206), 38:7 (December, 1954). 

Connecticut. Victor E. Pitkin, "A Status Study of Public Secondary Education in Con- 
necticut” (Hanford: State Department of Education, June, 1936), p. 37 Mimeographed. 
Nebraska: J. Galen Saylor, Course Offerings, Subject Enrollments, Size, and Current 
Expenditures for Nebraska High Schools (University of Nebraska, Publication No. 195, 
Contribution to Education No. 32: Lincoln: The University, 1957), pp. 15-18. 


everybody, in effect; in order, the most popular subjects thereafter are 
social studies, mathematics, and science. The sum of percentages en- 
rolled in the various subjects in mathematics in >948-1949 was 54,7 per 
cent, -which was slightly exceeded by the total mathematics enrollments 
in each of these three states in the later year reported. Similarly, the 
national total in science was 53.4 in 1948-1949, which is very slightly 
more than the 1955-1956 totals in Connecticut and Nebraska. The Cali- 
fornia data are hardly comparable in these fields, since the inclusion of 
grades 7 and 8 in the California survey probably results in increasing the 
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rolled in high school science and mathematics than during any previous year 

in the history of our Nation. 8 

The data regarding certain science and mathematics enrollments in 
1956 (and 1954) were summarized in the following statements: 

1. Enrollment in biology equaled 75.5 per cent of the number of pupils in the 
10th grade; in 1954 the figure was 72.6 per cent. 

2. Enrollment in chemistry equaled 34.6 per cent of the number of pupils in 
the 11th grade: in 1934 the figure was 31.9 per cent. 

3. Enrollment in phjsics equaled 24.3 per cent of the number of pupils in the 
12th grade; in ig54 the figure was 23.5 per cent. 

4. Enrollment in plane geometry equaled 41.6 per cent of the number of pupils 
in the loth grade; in 1954 the figure was 37.4 per cent. 

5. Enrollment in intermediate algebra equaled 32.2 per cent of the number of 
pupils in the nth grade; in >954 the figure was 2S.5 per cent. 8 

Such interpretations of the enrollments help us realize that the per- 
centages of total enrollments as died in Table 31 c an be quite misleading. 
The fact that an enrollment in a particular subject (biology, for example) 
is 25 per cent of the total enrollment does not mean that only one fourth 
of the pupils ever take this subject. It means that only a fourth are taking 
the subject during the year of the survey. In all probability the other three 
fourths will take such a subject another year, or have already taken it. 
That is, if the enrollments by grades were equal, a 50 per cent enrollment 
in a subject field (for example, science) would probably mean that all 
students in the four grades would at one time or another take two years 
in this field. These interpretations also point up the fact that subjects 
which are not offered at all are usually in the schools of least enrollment- 

RJECENT STATE SURVTtS 

Somewhat further insight into the current status of the program of 
studies is given by studies of enrollments in certain widely separated 
states: California, Connecticut, and Nebraska. Some fairly comparable 
data from these studies are summarized in Table 33. Examination o 
these data and some comparison with the national figures in Table 3 3 
suggest two major observations: 

t. The concentration of enrollments reported for the nation m 
1948-1919 seems to be little different from that in more recent survey 8 
of these three states. That is, these more recent data tend to confirm the 
general significance of the >948-1949 national survey. English is taken by 

* Kenneth E. Brown and Ellsworth S. Oboura, Offering* and Enrollment* i« Samce 
and Mathematics in Public High School* (U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No- 1JC,; 
Washington. D£j Government Printing Office, 1937), p. *• 

‘Ibid* p. 
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percentage enrolled in mathematics (taken by all 7th- and 8th-graders) 
and decreasing that in science (not uniformly given in grades 7 and 8). 
The broad fields are the same in these three states and the enrollment 
percentages of these fields correspond in most instances (especially when 
the inclusion of grades 7 and 8 in the California data is noted). 

2. The enrollment in business subjects and foreign languages in 
grades 8 through 12 in Connecticut and Nebraska and in art and voca- 
tional agriculture in the three states suggests that some curriculum ad- 
justments are made to local conditions. The classical tradition and the 
coastal location of the Neiv England states are undoubtedly [acton 
which hold up enrollments in languages in Connecticut as compared with 
Nebraska (again the 7th- and 8th-grade enrollments affect the California 
figure). The large number of small high schools and consequent re- 
stricted curriculum offerings in Nebraska explain the lower foreign 
language and art enrollments there. Although one would expect to find 
even more enrollment 10 in vocational agriculture in a state so dependent 
on farming, the 9.08 per cent in Nebraska is many times that in Cali- 
fornia and Connecticut and greater than the 1949 figure of 6.7 per cent 
for the nation. 

THE PUPIL'S PROCRAM OF STUDIES IN GRADES 9-12 

What do all these data add up to? They show, we conclude, that high 
school pupils throughout the United States are taking very similar fists 
of subjects in grades 9-12. We shall examine in somewhat more detail 
the actual nature of these courses in Chapters 11 (general education) and 
13 (specialized education). For our present purposes we may conclude 
that in grades 9-12, the majority of students take three years of English' 
and most take four; three years of social studies; two years of science, 
two yean of mathematics; and two to four years of physical education. In 
addition they may elect some five or six units, not including physic* 
education, and even more if their record permits them to take five ‘ *ol« 
subjects a year. In larger schools these electives may be, but do not always 
have to be, in an area of specialization such as agriculture, business, 
homemaking, industrial training, art, music, diversified occupations, or 
further college preparatory- work. In many schools elects res may b* 
selected from several of these areas. Also, the particular subjects It* 1 
within the broad fields are much the same, although there may be co° 
siderable variation in number and in titles. 

Confirming our concluuom that all schools provide a somewhat 
uniform, minimum list of subjects is the statement in the California 

“ ll ihouM be noted that the percentage of total enrollment in vocational 
culture in Nrbrvla t* iijG per cent when Omaha and Lincoln are c* eluded. 
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survey we have cited: that certain courses “are almost always available 
to students, whether the four-year secondary school is under too or over 
1500 in enrollment.” This survey cited twenty-three such courses as 
follows: 


English, grade g 
English, grade 10 
English, grade 11 
English, grade is 
Spanish, first year 
Spanish, second year 
United States history 
Civic and senior problems 
(world history, grade 10, or 
orientation, grade 9) 
Homemaking, first year 
Homemaking, second year 


Biology or life science 
Chemistry 

General mathematics 
Algebra, first year 
Plane geometry 
Art or arts and crafts 
Band, first year 
Band, second year, or chorus 
Typing, first year 
Typing, second year 
Mechanical drawing, first year 
Mechanical drawing, second year, 
or woodshop 11 


To compare further pupils’ programs throughout the country we 
have examined the actual subjects taken by a number of students graduat- 
ing from high schools of quite different size and later entering univer- 
sities. We found the following pattern to be the most usual one for 
graduates of schools in quite different communities: 

English 4 units 

Social studies 3 units 

Mathematics 3 units 

Science 3 units 

Foreign language 2 units 

Electives (usually additional 
in above fields) 1 or more units 

The fact is that this is the traditional college entrance pattern, perhaps 
a little lighter in foreign languages and heavier in social studies than it 
was a generation ago. 

It is interesting to compare the situation as it exists with the widely 
awaited recommendations of the study by James B. Canant, former 
Harvard president, of the American high school. In his 1959 report of 
the study, Conant recommended that the requirements for graduation for 
all students should be: “four years of English, three or four years of social 
studies — including two years of history (one of which should be American 
history) and a senior course in American problems or American govern- 

'* Frank B. Lindsay, "Enrollment Patterns of Course Offerings in California High 
Schools." Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (No so6), 
58-1* (December, 1934). 
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mem— one year of mathematics in the ninth grade (algebra or genera! 
mathematics), and at least one year of science in the ninth or tenth grade, 
which might well be biology or general physical science.” For the aca- 
demical 1) talented students he would add as a minimum two years of 
mathematics, two years of science, and four y ears of one foreign language. 1 * 
Thus the most significant difference between usual practice and the 
Conant recommendations is in the study of foreign languages. Undoubt- 
edly American high schools must make increased provisions for the study 
of languages. 


PROCRAMS OF STUDIES OF JUNIOR IIICII SCHOOLS 

Junior high schools vary scry widely in organisation and program. 
Although the grade-y-through-g organization is most frequent, the grade- 
7*and-8 and gradcs-y-through-to combinations are also found in many 
schools. In these varying organizations one finds a wide range of practice 
in curriculum from a program very similar to the self-contained (nonde- 
partmcntalized) classroom of the elementary school to one identical wit 
the completely departmentalized program of the senior high school. 

Typically, the pupil enrolled in grades 7 and 8 continues his genera 
education through language arts, social studies, mathematics, and health 
and physical education. If he attends a junior high school having die 
necessary facilities, he may also have exploratory courses, frequent y 
short term, in such fields as industrial arts (usually boys only), home 
economics (usually girls only), art, music, and dramatics. In grade g he 
probably continues language arts and social studies, and has more he® - 
dom as to other subjects tlian in grades 7 and 8. Usually his electives 
are from mathematics, science, foreign languages, industrial arts, home 
economics, business education or agriculture, and in most schools at 
least one, maybe two, of these fields, especially mathematics and science, 
are required. The data in Table 34, regarding elective subjects in junior 
high schools, were reported in 1955 by the United States Office of Eduo 
tion. 

In addition to the practices just described, we should note that 
some type of core curriculum or combination of subjects taught by one 
teacher is frequently found in the separate junior high school organize 
tion, especially in grades 7 and 8. This plan, which seeks to ease J 
transition from the nondepartmentalized elementary school to the e 
paxtmentalized high school, is described in detail in Chapter 12- 

“ James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New Yort: 

Book Company, >959), pp. <7. 37. 
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TABLE 34 

Per Cent of Junior High Schools Permitting Number of Elective Credits 



NONE 

Vs 

. 

1 % 

* 

3 

NO REPLY 

Grade 7 

6l 

7 

22 

I 

3 

0 

6 

Grade 8 

37 

8 

29 

4 

10 

0 

12 

Grade 9 

8 

2 

22 

5 

46 

8 

9 


Source: Walter H. Gaumnitz and committee. Junior High School Facts — A Graphic 
Analysis (Miscellaneous Bulletin, 1955, No. SI, U.S. Office of Education; Washington, 
DC.: Government Printing Office, 1935). p. 50. 

These data were taLen from a sunej of a representative sample of 350 junior 
high schools by John H. Lounsbury in a study at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


PROGRAMS OP STUDIES OP JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The junior college movement is developing so rapidly in the United 
States, with the great impetus of expanding enrollments in education 
beyond the twelfth grade, that it is very difficult to draw any general 
picture of the programs of studies offered. There are many different types 
of junior colleges — private, public, and community colleges — and con- 
siderable variation in the programs between and within types. Although 
we conceive of the community college, which has sometimes included 
grades 11-14, as a type secondary school, we must acknowledge that 
the junior college is not popularly considered a secondary school. There- 
fore for present purposes we should simply note that the twelfth-grade 
graduate who continues his education in a junior college may find avail- 
able to him one or more of the following types of programs of studies, 
depending on which college he actually selects: 

Preparation for advanced study. Most junior colleges offer programs 
of studies which parallel the freshman and sophomore years of the stand- 
ard four-year program of the senior college or university. These programs 
are usually planned to include adequate courses to qualify the student 
for continuing his studies in a professional school of the university. 

Vocational education. The chief contribution of the community 
college or institute has been to supply vocational or technical training 
in grades 13 and 14. 

General education. The junior college offers continued general 
education, building upon the program of studies of the senior high 
school and paralleling in most instances the offering of the first two 
years of any general or liberal arts college. Thus, courses in English, 
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social sciences, science, mathematics, languages, and many special-interest 
areas are universally available. 

Similarities and Differences of Secondary School Progroms 

One of the distinctive features of American secondary education is 
its lack of uniformity from school to school. There are great similarities, 
perhaps more than we would like in the programs of studies of schools 
in communities having very different characteristics. There are also 
great variations, especially in the range of studies and in their actual 
planning and teaching. This lack of uniformity is not surprising in view 
of the lack of a centralized national system of schools and in view of the 
American belief in local control and initialise. The democratic prin- 
ciples described in Part II would be expected to influence the development 
of school programs suited to the social and economic settings of their com- 
munities. As communities have become less isolated and the population 
more mobile, it was also to be expected that similarities in communit) 
institutions would develop. In this section we need to review the factors 
(also see Chapter 5) which tend toward similarities and differences in 
the programs of secondary schools. Our reference here is again to the 
total curriculum, not just the program of studies, which has the marked 
uniformity we have described. It should also be noted that a single factor, 
for example, educational purposes, may operate so as to make for both 
similarities and differences. 

TOWARD SIMILARITIES 

As we observe secondary school practices, we note that the following 
influences seem to make for similarities in practice: educational purposes, 
tradition, control by external agencies, use of curriculum guides an 
textbooks, and interpretation of educational research. These influences 
are described in the following paragraphs. 

Educational purposes. Although various statements (see Chapter 
6) of educational purposes have been developed by professional groups* 
certain fundamental aims have been basic to all. Thus, the purpose o 
preparation for citizenship is probably accepted at least to a degree by 
all persons associated with American secondary schools. Although these 
persons vary in their understanding of the prerequisites and obligations 
of citizenship and correspondingly of the experiences youth need 
preparation for it, few would question the study of American history’ 
and gosemment as one essential experience. AH secondary schools there- 
fore provide for this study, usually through one or more required units. 
Similarly, the purpose of preparation for further study has typically 
been interpreted to mean that all secondary school youth should have the 
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opportunity to take courses in fields, such as mathematics and foreign 
languages, traditionally considered as essential to college success. Ac- 
cordingly, these courses are "musts" in the usual program of studies. The 
goal of literacy, once regarded primarily as a responsibility for the ele- 
mentary school only, is now interpreted to necessitate required courses 
in English, frequently including speech. Various other purposes such as 
health, vocational training, aesthetic and leisure interests, and preparation 
for family life are also widely accepted as justifying the inclusion of re- 
lated courses in the program of studies. Although the nature of all 
these courses may vary considerably from school to school, we have noted 
that there is marked similarity in the courses required for graduation in 
all secondary schools. These common ideas of what is essential for the 
secondary school graduate are generally founded on beliefs as to the pur- 
poses of the school and then implemented to an extent by other factors 
to be described. 

Tradition. The force of tradition operates in several ways to make 
the programs of secondary schools alike. One way is through curriculum 
planning based on studies of present practice in other schools. In schools, 
as in some other social institutions, average, typical, or most common 
practice is frequently considered a sound guide for planning. To provide 
certain courses and activities simply because they are commonly provided 
is to assume tliat what has been should continue to be. Past experiences 
of adults concerned with program planning tend to perpetuate tradi- 
tional practices. The planning of the school's program by the faculty is 
frequently based very largely on faculty members’ past experiences, and 
these experiences, if markedly similar, may merely be re-created for the 
)outh concerned. Parents also frequently advise their children to pursue 
the studies they themselves pursued or wish they might have pursued. 
Also, the regulation by external agency, which we next consider, is it- 
self frequently a result of the past experiences of those who make the 
regulation. Hence regulations may be ways of perpetuating past ex- 
perience, both good and poor, in terms of present and future needs. 

Furthermore, tradition may be a direct source of uniform practice. 
Many educators and laymen contend that the best guide for educational 
planning in general is the past. Have you ever been told that "what was 
good. esvovsgh Iot yoivt htkn is good enough loi you"> This belief may 
be strong — it has certainty had wide influence — but it overlooks the 
factor of change. Tradition has attributed a certain respectability to 
some subjects, and parents (and their children) want them included, 
perhaps required, in the school program. If we could assume constant, 
unchanging social conditions and needs of youth, then all we need to do 
ts to find the curriculum plan best suited to these conditions and needs, 
and perpetuate it. Social conditions, however, are not constant and ttn* 
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state guide may merely suggest materials and procedures lor local faculties 
to utilize in their own curriculum planning. Similarly, in one school a 
particular textbook may be followed from cover to cover, while in another 
the teachers may select for pupils’ study only those portions which are 
appropriate to their progress. Thus, the major source ol uniformity or 
local initiative in regard to curriculum materials lies in the faculties 
themselves. Teachers who wish to experiment with promising practices 
can generally do so regardless of course of study or textbook, although 
they may experiment more advisedly and freely if they have help from 
curriculum guides and some freedom in the choice of textbooks and other 
materials. 

School organization. The administrative structure of secondary 
schools is considered in detail in Part Six. Here we should note in sum- 
mary fashion the various influences of school organization toward uniform 
curriculums. First of all, the organization of schools by grades sets a pat- 
tern of some similarity in all schools. However, there is still wide varia- 
tion in the grades included in different secondary schools, and these 
variations result in curriculum differences noted below. Second, the 
general practice of departmental organization in secondary schools tends 
toward uniformity in the subject pattern of the curriculum. Jn most 
secondary' schools employing several teachers in each of the same broad 
fields, these teachers usually constitute a department and one of them is 
designated as department head (see Chapter 19). Although this pattern 
makes for efficiency and good planning, it may also tend toward perpetua- 
tion of the status quo in curriculum organization and toward imitation 
of the teaching practices of the same department in other schools. Third, 
many problems of school organization are perhaps too frequently solved 
not by reference to the unique characteristics of a particular student hotly, 
faculty, and community, but by reference to prevailing practice in other 
schools. Again, then, uniformity by imitation results. 

Educational research and experimentation. Although the greater 
influence of research and experimentation has been toward desirable 
common practice, there are here also some undesirable tendencies toward 
uniformity. Thus, a particular research conclusion may be accepted as 
valid for a school population to which it does not apply. Or an experi- 
ment found effective, perhaps largely because of teachers' enthusiasm, 
may be imposed on another school where there is no interest on the 
part of the faculty. However, we belies c that far more important contri- 
butions have been made toward sound than unsound practice by research 
»n such fields as the nature of learning, the use of teaching aids, the con- 
struction of school buildings, and the organization of boys and girls in 
classroom learning situations. Cliicfly to be regretted is the fact that 
*°me of these researches, especially those on teaching and learning, have 
not been put into practice in all secondary school classrooms. 
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TOWARD DIFFERENCES 

The following major factors seem to foster differences in the pro- 
grams of secondary schools: educational purposes, wealth, size, the com- 
munity setting, educational experimentation, and school leadership. 
The effects of these factors in making secondary schools unlike are re- 
viewed in the following paragraphs. 

Educational purposes. Although many educational purposes are 
similarly interpreted so universally as to make for the uniformity we have 
noted, there are also instances of purposes leading to marked differences 
in the curriculum. For example, the purpose of development of the in- 
dividual to his fullest potential leads to a great variety of provisions 
for individual differences. The extensive offerings of elective courses, the 
large number of school activities, and the varied programs of studies 
leading to different fields of specialization are characteristic provisions 
in larger high schools. The significant point for present purposes is that 
the electives, the school activities, and the fields of specialization fre- 
quently differ from school to school. We should also note that a minority, 
but still a substantial number, of secondary schools are organized to 
serve one major purpose only. Thus many private schools and some few 
public schools exist as “preparatory schools," making no effort to provide 
terminal courses but, instead, devoting major, almost exclusive, attention 
to college preparation. Many large public school systems have also es- 
tablished vocational or trade schools whose primary purpose is job train- 
ing. Similar!), military academies, tutorial schools, and certain de- 



Technical Education Requires Highly Specialized Facilities. This elec- 
tronics laboratory section shows equipment required for two students working 
with the instructional demonstrator in the background. (Courtesy of the .Miami 
Technical High School, Miami, Florida.) 
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nomtnational schools give major emphasis to a single educational purpose. 

Even with regard to the purposes more or less universally accepted, 
major differences occur in implementation. Thus in some schools citizen- 
ship education is interpreted as involving only courses in American his- 
tory and other social studies, while in another it is considered to involve 
the entire school organization including student government, clubs, and 
classrooms. One of the striking characteristics of American secondary 
education is the freedom which individual schools generally practice in 
implementing purposes to which all subscribe. Although this character- 
istic means that some schools may achieve purposes better than others, it 
also means that schools are not forced to provide programs ill-suited to 
their students, faculties, and communities. 

Financial support. We have observed that no single factor seems quite 
as closely related to the school’s program as its financial support. Some 
of our secondary schools in wealthy suburban communities may spend 
ten times as much per pupil as other schools in poor communities and 
states. Without adequate financial support, schools simply cannot provide 
the expensive facilities required for many features of a desirable second- 
ary school program. We do not believe that a similar level of support for 
all secondary schools would make for uniform programs, but we do know 
that great disparities in support make for great differences. If atl schools 
could afford as expensive programs as the wealthiest now afford, it is our 
own guess that they could also afford sufficiently resourceful leader- 
ship to develop programs uniquely suited to the pupil populations and 
communities involved. 

Size of school. Somewhat related to the factor of financial support is 
school size. In general, the poorest schools, financially, are small rural 
ones. It is in these small, poor schools that the lack of adequate facilities 
Iot a varied curriculum makes for a highly limited program, frequently 
for youth whose entire experience has already been too limited. Even in 
some communities which can and do expend as much per pupil as their 
larger neighbors, the curriculum may be limited because of the prohibi- 
ts e per pupil costs ol expensive facilities and small teacher loads for 
courses that enroll very few pupils. A real effort is made by many of the 
small high schools, as illustrated by the program of one shown in Table 
31 (pages 322 f.), to provide a full program of studies through use of 
alternating courses and correspondence studies, but they simply cannot 
match the breadth of program of the larger center. 

We should also note that there is curriculum poverty of another 
sort to be found in the very large high schools. Schools with several 
thousand students enrolled — and wc hase many of these schools in our 
large cities — can neser provide the closeness of pupil-teacher relations, 
the counseling which comes from intimate acquaintance, the friendliness 
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and informality of smaller schools. Probably the optimum-sire school is 
one large enough to have a full program of studies in all major areas, 
and at the same time small enough to escape the “institutionalization” 
of the largest. Unfortunately the United States has hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls enrolled in schools that are either too small or too large. 

The community setting. In addition to its size and wealth, the com- 
munity has many other characteristics which may make its secondary 
school unlike others. The preponderant racial and religious factors, the 
general level of income and standards of living, the extent of formal edu- 
cation of adults, the chief occupations of the community, the usual 
recreational interests of )outh and adults, the attitudes toward family 
life, the participation of citizens in civic affairs — all these and other 
characteristics are usually to be found reflected in the life and program 
of the secondary school. Chapter 14 will describe some of the ways in 
which the secondary school curriculum is related to the community. In 
general, we ourselves believe that the best school programs are indelibly 
stamped by the communities in which they are found. Hence as com- 
munities differ, so do we expect to find good school programs different. 
But, as noted by the previous illustrations, the actual programs of studies 
may be much the same. 

Educational research and experimentation. A comment has already 
been made on the influences, both good and bad, toward uniformity 
exerted by educational research and experimentation. This factor also 
results in at least two types of tendencies toward differences. In the first 
place, the dissemination and implementation of research are very slow 
processes. For example, modem scientific knowledge about the nature 
of individual differences has been available in increasing amounts for 
o\er thirty years, but we still find being widely followed unrelated 
practices which were in vogue fifty or more years ago. As some schools 
implement research conclusions and others do not, sharp differences 
appear between these schools. In the second place, schools which are them- 
selves carrying on research and experimentation to improve their pro- 
grams inevitably adopt practices which are different from those of schools 
not carrying on such studies. And even among themselves schools which 
experiment find different approaches to the same problem and thus 
develop different programs. 

Educational leadership. Many of the differences among schools are 
best explained by the quality of educational leadership. Farsighted, 
imaginative, dedicated schoolteachers and principals may be expected 
to develop programs of secondary education vastly different from those 
directed by persons content to follow tradition and to ignore the press- 
Ing problems of pupils and community. If the people of a community 
could choose the one factor most likely to assure better schools than 
other communities of similar size and wealth, we are confident that they 
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would ask for the best professional leadership available to staff their 
schools. Such leadership may be counted upon to choose among all the 
influences toward similarities and differences in school programs we have 
discussed, those influences which assure a curriculum suited to the needs 
of their student and community populations. The greatest of all needs 
in secondary education is the need for more able and professionally 
interested young men and women who with open minds and sincere 
desires for youth will make teaching their profession. 

Educational Purposes and the Curriculum of Secondary Schools 

This chapter has noted frequently the existence of two somewhat 
different strands of the program of studies in secondary schools, in fact, 
of the total curriculum. One strand is the common subjects. Nearly all 
students throughout the United States take about the same subjects, 
for at least half their program. There are also many other instances of 
uniformity in the total curriculum offering. This stems from the basic 
purpose of secondary education: to provide a common body of experiences 
related to the common needs of adolescents. This common body of 
experiences we think of as general education. The other strand is com- 
prised of variables in the program of studies and other curriculum aspects. 
About half of the subjects taken by youth are not identical in listing, 
although a majority of the students do follow a pattern of specialization 
which is preparatory to further study. But others specialize in business 
subjects or industrial training or agriculture or some other area. And 
other students do not follow a program that is definitely cut to one 
pattern but explore various lines of interest, perhaps seeking some 
eventual choice of a specialized program. These curriculum provisions, 
which vary somewhat according to the specialized needs, interests, and 
aspirations of youth, we consider as specialized education. Thus the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools is devoted to the two major purposes of 
secondary education: to meet the common needs of our society and 
its youth, and to meet the specialized needs of youth for their own per- 
sonal fulfillment. Subsequent chapters will describe in more detail the 
curriculum provisions for each of these major purposes. 


For Further Study 


Associated Public School Systems. Does Money Make a Difference f (New York: 
Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958). 

See for its evidence supporting an affirmative answer to the title question. 
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American secondary education which may be expected to base wide JB 
fluence. 

Douglass, Harl R-, ed. The High School Curriculum, sd ed. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1956. 

Symposium of articles by various specialists on the different curriculum 
areas, with some chapters on general curriculum problems also. 

Gaumniu. Walter H-. and others. Junior High School Facts — A Graphic /fnoly l,, • 
U.S Office of Education Miscellaneous Bulletin No- *1, 1955- Washington, DC- 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 

Graphic presentation of varied facts summarized from a survey of junior 
high schools. 

Gruhn, William T., and Harl R. Douglass. The Modern Junior High School 
sd ed. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956. 

See Chapters 4-8 on the curriculum of the junior high school- 
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Critical Issues in Relating the Curriculum 
and the Needs of Pupils 


The survey in Chapter 9 of what the high school curriculum 
includes showed a wide range of curriculum practices in American second- 
ary schools. Every major and almost every minor change in the curricu- 
lum has been produced by the belief of one or more persons that the 
new practice would better meet the needs of boys and girls than did the 
old one. Since all the people who influence curriculum change do not 
interpret the needs of youth in the same way, it is inevitable that diver- 
sity in practice occurs. This chapter will analyze some of the agreements 
and disagreements regarding the needs of adolescents, and the resulting 
issues that teachers face in relating these needs and the curriculum more 
closely. 

What Are the Educational Needs of Adolescents? 

Ideally, the curriculum of a secondary school would be planned by 
determining the educational needs of its enrollees and then by arrang- 
ing experiences expected to fulfill these needs. But this is a difficult, time- 
consuming job, and there is so much disagreement and confusion over the 
needs to be planned for that planning is rarely done so systematically. 
Instead of working through studies of youth needs, members of the usual 
school faculty, even in a newly organized school, simply adapt to their 
situation the curriculum pattern of similar schools. Then, as needs for 
new experiences and the absence of need for existing experiences are 
discovered, curriculum changes are introduced. That is, a faculty does 
not go about planning a curriculum in terms of educational needs as a 
family plans a new house in terms of family housing needs. Curriculum 
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planning is nearly always a remodeling process, and sometimes just a 
maintenance job. 


ISSUES MS DEFINING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 

Below are stated some of the major issues which arise in attempts to 
define educational needs for purposes of curriculum planning. 

On what types of needs should the curriculum be based l Several is- 
sues are related to this question. First of all, what is a need? Is it what 
an indis’idual thinks he needs, or what somebody else thinks he needs? 
Is it what he needs, by whomever determined, for the immediate present 
or what he needs at some future time? As we ourselves see it, an educa- 
tional need is a personal or cultural requirement of youth which can 
be met by the school. Thus, a need is individual or cultural in origin, 
but individual and cultural needs accepted for curriculum planning 
purposes must be mutually compatible. These needs must all be ap- 
propriate to the possibilities of the school. For example, youth require 
sleep but the school is not the appropriate place to meet this require- 
ment! Also, they require economic support, but in our culture this is 
primarily a family and not a school responsibility. But preparation for 
one's own economic support is an educational need toward which the 
secondary school can contribute. 

Who should determine educational needs f We have already shown 
how educational needs have been determined by philosophers, educa- 
tors, legal and extralegal authorities, and others who have sought to 
interpret the personal and cultural needs of youth. But these influences 
may be lost sight of by a faculty struggling with a perplexing curriculum 
problem. Consider, for example, one faculty whose members had g*' en 
considerable study to the boys and girls who dropped out of scho°J 
before graduation. Most of the faculty members had become convince!* 
that many of these pupils would have stayed in school longer if a work- 
experience program (perhaps four hours a day in school, four at work) 
had been available to them. Such a program was inaugurated the fo 
lowing year, but very few pupils enrolled in iL Some pupils and their 
parents said they did not need to learn to work in school, even that they 
did not need to work; others said they wanted to get all the school** 0 * 
they could and then go to work full-time. Some businessmen and boa 
of education members felt that the school was not in its proper territory 
when it began to sponsor work experience. , 

Who should determine educational needs, the teacher, the pupil* * n 
parents, the businessmen, or the board of education? Rightly, we behest* 
no one group lias the exclusive responsibility here. Certainly, teachers 
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income; to another it may be a vague concern of tlic future of which the 
student is sufficiently aware to feel some ncctl to choose a vocation. One 
pupil needs to learn typing and shorthand because she plans to go into 
olfice work immediately after graduation from high school, and another 
wants as much mathematics and science as possible because he expects 
to go to engineering school. These arc individual instances of the occur- 
rence of the common ncctl to make a living. 

How can we distinguish between needs for general and specialized 
education? We ourschcs do not find any accurate dividing line between 
needs for general education and those for specialized education. The need 
to make a living, for example, can be anti usually is met by both general 
and specialized education. The only convenient and defensible dif- 
ferentiation is in the two programs. “General education" is primarily con- 
cerned with the skills and understandings that will best enable all young 
persons to solve common life problems,. A program of general education 
is therefore defined by analysis of persistent life problems and of the 
skills and understandings needed by all young persons to solve these 
problems. Thus, skills of communication arc known to be needed by a 
people. Students vary in the extent of their need for and attainment o 
such skills, but there is a common framework for all of experience in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. "Specialized education, on 
the other hand, is primarily concerned with the skills and understam- 
ings that will best enable the individual, in the light of his own interests 
and capacities, to solve life problems involving special competencies 
Thus, some pupils may become interested in journalism as a career an< 


plan extended experiences in this field. 

All youth need understanding of work, of various occupations, an 
of specialization itself, and a common framework of general education 
could provide opportunities for all youth to acquire these understand- 
ings. However, the need to make a living also presses nearly every indi- 
vidual, in terms of his interests and capacities, to specialize in some voca- 
tion, and his vocational training is specialized education. Therefore, 
any broad common need may be met in part by general education, wni 
sets up a framework of skills and understandings for young persons to 
acquire in terms of their individual needs; and in part by specialize 
education, which provides specific training programs for individuals in 
terms of their individual interests and capacities. For this reason, the 
need for, and nature of, specialized education may be gieatly affected by 
the quality of the general education program, that is, by the provision 
made in general education for identifying and exploring special interests 
and capacities. Hence the point may be defended that specialized edu 
cation is not opposed to, but actually is an outgrowth of, general edu 
cation. The real distinction is between the common framework of gene 
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education for all youth and the individualized pattern of specialized 
education of many types, each type to serve a relatively small group of 
students with similar interests. 

Can needs be anticipated in curriculum planning ? An extreme posi- 
tion in educational philosophy holds that curriculum planning must be 
done “on the spot," that is, with and by a particular group, since the 
specific needs of individuals vary according to the person, the time, and 
the place. This position really denies the validity of most studies of the 
needs of youth, because these studies show clearly that certain basic 
needs are common to all young persons at all times and in all places. 
We ourselves, however, are as thoroughly in disagreement with the posi- 
tion at the other extreme, namely, that all needs of youth can be met 
by a prescribed program of instruction in certain required subjects. The 
most defensible position is that a general curriculum framework can and 
should be planned around the known common needs, with a high degree 
of flexibility and experimentation possible in the use of this framework. 
Because of differences in environmental conditions and social factors, 
curriculum experiences should vary greatly from locality to locality. 

IDENTIFYING TIIE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 

Two major procedures are available to the secondary school faculty 
or individual teacher interested in identifying needs as a basis for cur- 
riculum planning. One is to review the available studies and other publi- 
cations dealing with adolescent needs, and the other is to make analyses 
directly of the pupil population concerned. Each procedure will be con- 
sidered below, the discussion being closed with a check list of educa- 
tional needs which we believe secondary school groups might find help- 
ful in their curriculum planning. 


USING ANALYSES OF NEEDS MADE BY OTHERS 

For the reader's convenience as well as to emphasize the curriculum 
implications of recognized youth needs we are reproducing at this point 
two listings we have found especially helpful. One, an analysis of develop- 
mental tasks, the needs in personal-social development that an individ- 
ual must satisfy if he is to be secure and happy, was made by Havighurst 
and associates: 

1. Adiieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes 

2. Accepting a masculine or feminine social role 

3. Accepting one's physique and using the body effectively 

4. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence 
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6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life 

8 . Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic competence 
g. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 

to. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior 1 
The other is the list of ten imperative educational needs first stated b) 
the Educational Policies Commission in the publication entitled For All 
American Youth, and stated and illustrated by the accompanying figure, 
taken from the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Planning for American Youth. 


MAKING STUDIES OF PARTICULAR PUPIL POPULATIONS 
A number of procedures are available to the secondary school faculty 
interested in analyzing its pupil population. First, data may be compiled 
regarding whatever items in the pupil and community populations are 
considered as significant, these data being reviewed by the faculty to 
identify implications for the school program. For example, the Evaluative 
Criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards provides 
forms for compiling the following data: 

I. Basic Data Regarding Pupils 

A. Enrollments and Graduates 

B. Age-Grade Distribution 

C. Mental Ability 

D. Stability 

E. Withdrawals 

F. Educational Intentions 
G Occupational Intentions 

H. Follow-up Data o! Graduates 

II. Basic Data Regarding the Community 

A. Population Data for the School Community 

B. Occupational Status of Adults 

C. Educational Status of Adults 

D. Financial Resources 

E. Rural Pupils 

T. Distribution ol Tuition Pupils 

’Sec Robert J. Havighum, Human Dei'etopment and Education (New York: to"? 
mans, CTeen 1 : Company, 1933). Chaps 9-1 1, for an analysis of these developments 
tasks which Havighum says may arise “from physical maturation, from the pressure 
of cultural processes upon the individual, from the desires, aspirations, and values 
of the emerging personality, and they arise in most cases from combinations of 
factors acting together” (p. 5). 
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G. Agencies Affecting Education 

H. Additional Socioeconomic Information 2 

A second procedure which is followed by many faculties is that of 
follow-up studies of school-leavers and graduates. The most common type 
of follow-up study is that made to determine what students do after 
graduation. Among the data which may be secured from such studies to 
help in curriculum planning are the following: 

1. Various items concerning college adjustment and success, such as 
marks, social activities, special interests and honors, and disciplinary 
records, which help in planning the preparation of other youth for 
college 

8. Estimates by employers of graduates’ success on the job, which give 
information relative to the success of planning for vocational prepara- 
tion 

3. Information concerning various aspects of graduates’ post-school living 
such as leisure activities and family life, which may be considered in 
planning the program of general education 

4. Information from graduates or others about the continuation of 
interests they pursued while in school, for consideration in planning 
special interest phases of the high school program 

5. Survey of graduates’ difficulties in various particulars, such as com- 
munication skills, social adjustment, and military service, in con- 
nection with studies of specific youth needs. 

Another type of follow-up study is that of youth who drop out of 
school. Studies of dropouts are usually concerned with determining the 
reasons why youth leave school. In many individual schools, such studies 
are frequently very illuminating as to the failure of curriculum plan- 
ning to provide for educational needs. As we showed in Chapter 2, na 
tional studies have been impressive even through showing the number of 
youth who do leave school before completion, and thus raise serious 
questions about the real universality of “universal” secondary education. 
Some of the techniques of these studies might be used by any curriculum 
planning group desiring evaluative information from learners who have 
left school. Two major difficulties in getting data should be noted: (i) 
the problem of locating these dropouts and getting them to respond to 
inquiries; and (2) the problem of securing reliable information. Both 
difficulties may be partially met through the use of interviews rather than 
questionnaires. “Exit interviews” with dropouts are frequent, for example. 

*Cooperati\e Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria (Washing- 
ton, D C.: The Study, 1950), p 19 
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ceived by the consumer and the economic consciences 
•f their aeu. 




Figure 9. The Imperative Needs of Youth. 
(From Planning for American Youth, rev. ed.. 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 1951, p. 9.) 
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Although more difficult to arrange, follow-up interviews also may be 
desirable. The kinds of information available from dropouts have valu- 
able implications for curriculum planning: Why did they leave? What 
kinds of occupational choices did they make? What bearings did their 
previous schooling have on their post-school employment? What kinds 
of school experience do they wish they had remained for? 

An interesting series of follow-up studies in California high schools 
was compiled a few years ago in the publication of the California State 
Department of Education entitled Xow Hear Youth. Some 13,000 south 
who had attended California high schools and junior colleges (most had 
graduated) were included in the various studies. Illustrative of the cur- 
riculum implications of such studies and interesting as to the opinions 
of this particular population are the estimates of die extent to which 
the schools helped on fourteen items relating to educational needs. 
Figure 10 presents these data. 

Opinion polls represent a third procedure that may be very useful 
in determining needs of particular youth populations. Polls of pupil, 
teacher, parent, and lay opinions may give very helpful evidence regard- 
ing the total program of an individual school. Although such poll* 
give information that needs to be consulted in curriculum planning, a* 
usually constituted they appraise the status of the curriculum rather than 
its underling purposes. Eut faculties may, and do, design simple ques- 
tionnaires for parents and others that inquire whether the respondents 
think certain youth needs should be met by the school. A widely used, 
and comprehensive plan for polling opinion on youth needs and their 
curriculum implications was developed in the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. This plan, called the "Follow-up Study," in- 
cluded instruments for securing the following data: 

1. The opinion of teachers, pupils, parents, and "non-parent 
patrons as to whether the secondary school should help youth on each 
of their Bit) -six "real-life problems" subsumed under the headings of 
"Earning a Living.” "Developing an Effective Personality," “Living 
Healthfully and Safely," “Managing Personal Finances Wisely,” "Spend- 
ing Leisure Time Wholesomely and Enjoyably," "Taking an Effective 
Part in Civic Affiairs,” "Preparing for Marriage, Homemaking, an ^ 
Parenthood," and "Making Effective Use of Educational Opportunities. 
If the respondent answers affirmatively to the first question, he also is t° 
give his estimate of how important this help is. The first page of the 
instrument "What Do You Think?” used to collect these data is repn> 
duccd on pages 356 and 357 as Figure 11, to illustrate the method. 

2. Estimates by teachers of the extent to which members of the last 
graduating class received the help they needed on the fifty-six problem* 

3. Information from graduates as to 
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a. The extent to which graduates are experiencing the fifty-six real-life 
problems 

b. The extent to which graduates felt they received from their high school 
the help they needed on the fifty-six problems 

Percent of former students who felt school helped 



Figure 10. Preparation for Life Activities. (From Wiliam H. McCreary and 
Donald E. Kitch, A r ow Hear Youth, A Report on the California Co-operative 
Study of School Drop-Outs and Graduates, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, October, 1953, p. at.) 
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c. The effectiveness with which graduates feel they are meeting the fifty-six 
problems.® 

*See Kenneth B. Henderson and John E. Goeruitz. How to Conduct the Follow-up 
Study (Circular Series A. No. 51 , Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program. 
Bulletin Xo. 11 : Springfield: Superintendent of Public Instruction, August. '95°) * or * 
complete description ol these procedures. The questionnaires used in the study appear 
in the appendix of this publication and may be reproduced. Also see in this senes, 
Paul II. Bowman, How to Study Your School Population, Bulletin No. 26 , June, >957- 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


THE ItLINOIS SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM PROGRAM 

ly HAROLD C. HAND, Unlrerilty •< IDImN 


A. EXPLANATION 

1. The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what (a) parents and other laymen, (b) teachers, and 
(c) pupils think is the job of the secondary school. 

2. This study is being made in connection with the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, a project m 
which your school is playing an important part. 

3. The result! of this study will be eery belpfal to the authorities in making improvements in your high school 
Consequently, you can be assured that the few minutes it will take you to fill out this questionnaire will be imte 
well spent You will be performing an act of good rituesship. 


B. DIRECTIONS 

I. It is easy to fin out this questionnaire. Yon simply check the answer lhat tells what you think about each 

2 Do NOT sign your name. Nobody wants to know "who said what” 

3 Please answer tvrry question. 

4 (To pupils) This is not a test, and what you say will not affect your school marks in any way 

5 (To parents and other laymen) When you hare filled out she questionnaire, put it in the enclosed^ enrelppc 
and drop it in the mail. This envelope is already addressed and stamped. Do it turn, please. Your “story s* 
important So fill out the questionnaire note, and snail it promptly 


A What is your sea? (Check one) 

. 1 ). UtU 

2). Female 


C. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

It Do you dunk the secondary 


cepauona] opportunities, supply and .“T-ule 

ot work, pay, training require^ “what It taxes 
good," etc.? (Cheek one) 


teheed pupil i, a layman wirh no children m secondary 
school, a teacher, or a popd ? (Check ooe) 

1), I am a pupil in the secondary school. 

2) 1 am the parent of ooe or more popds now 

altradia/ secondary echoe d . 

— 3). 1 am • layman (crazed) whet has no rhddrro 

4). I am n secondary school teacher. 

J). Other. (Tell what ) 

10 If yo« art a popd. m what grade arc ysa si the present 


_2).U 




12 If yoor answer was "yes, 1 how important is 
school grre this help? (Check ooe) 

3). Not particularly important. 

11 Do yoo dunk the secondary aehoed dadl I*7^r Check 
i« ...... ts~. Mnsimnal interest* and slnliues t 



). Not particularly Important. 
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Any {acuity, wc believe, might adapt llie procedures just described 
for securing relevant opinion regarding }outh needs to be met by the 
school. Perhaps only the "What Do You Think.?*’ type ol study need be 
made to initiate thoroughgoing cs'aluation of the curriculum in relation 
t-o people's opinions as to the needs it should serve. 


IS. Do yon Hunk It* aecondtry achool ehmld help popdt 25. Do 700 think the aecmidary ached ahoold help pupil* 


alchotee? (Check one) 


W. 1 1 your answer W1 "yea." how import 
achool E"' thit help? (Chech one) 

1). Vet 7 im portent. 

1} Important 

t' N« particularly important 


ir personal appearance ? (Cheek on 
—1). Yet. 

. 2). Uncertain. 


-I). Very in' portent 

-2). Important 

_J). Not particularly in 


27. Do Joa (h 
Scar* hex 
(Cheek or 


IS. II roar aniwer wit “jet." how important i" it till tSl 
achool five Ihit help? (Cheek one) 

— -1). Vet 7 nnporleot 

— J). Not pamewlirly Important 
IS Do 70a think (he iecoodary achool should help pupil 
drrelop pood work ktbitt? (Cheek 00c) 

1). Ye*. 

• 7 ). Uncertain. 

20. If poor aniwer wat -yet.' how important it it that 111 I 
■ehoed fire thu help? (Check one) 


_1). Very nn 
-2). I 


S). Hot pammlstly important 


— S). Kot particular!/ important 

29. Do 70s think the tcamdarr achool aboold help popila 
acosire the ability tn apeak more rffeetmlv and raior- 
»N7? (Cheek one) 

1). Yea. 

2) Uncertain. 

30 If poor aniwer war “yea.” how important ia it that the 
achool jrre Ihn help? (Cheek one) 

1) Very important 

2). Important 

3). Kot particularly important 

31 Do 70a think the aeeondiry ocboot ihonld help per pill 


— 1) Ver7 hnportanL 
~ — 2). Important 
3) Kot particularly important 


w important it it that th 


achool gne But help? (Check one) 
. 1). Very important 

. 3). Kot particularly important 


J). Not particularly important 


aWy > (Check one) 
1). Yea. 




Figure n. What Do You Think? (Reproduced by permission of Pro- 
fessor Hand.) 
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c. The effectiveness with tshich graduates feel they are meeting the fifty* 11 
problems. 3 

* See Kenneth B. Henderson and John E. Goerwitz, How to Conduct the Follow- tip 
Study (Circular Series A. No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program. 
Bulletin No. 11; Springfield: Superintendent of Public Instruction. August, 1930) f OT 3 
complete description of these procedures. The questionnaires used in the study appear 
in the appendix of this publication and may be reproduced. Also see in this senes- 
Paul II. Bowman. How to Study Your School Population, Bulletin No. j6, June, ijj’- 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Prepa re d fse 

THE ILLINOIS SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
Ry HAROLD C. HAND, Untrenby .( BOmIs 

A. EXPLANATION 

1. The [oipjtt of this questionnaire is to find oct what (1) pmli ant other laymen, (b) readier*, t^ 
(t) popC* think is the job of the secoodary school. 

Z Tbi* study is being made in connection whh the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, a jxojeet ^ 
which your school it playing an important part. 

3 The traits of this itudy wDI It tery helpful to the authorities in making improvements in your high * cioet 
Cancfnlly, you can be assured that the few minutes it wi3 take jot to ED out this questionnaire wO be V?* 
weO spent. YotwQU imfonmng an an of goed tjtiiemhip. 

B. DIRECTIONS 

t It it easy to ED out this q-sesticsnairc. You simply check the answtr that lets what you think alnnt each 

2 Do S'OT sign your name. h'cWy wants to know 'who laid what." 

3 Please answer mrry question. 

< (To pupils) This is wet a test, and what jot say wf3 not 1 fleet year school marks in any 
5 (To jurtrta and ocher laymen) V.Tien you hare filled out the questionnaire, put h m the eMV*ed^envd<Y' 
and drop it in the tnal This envelope is already addressed and stamped. Do it a «r, please. Your "**“7 
important. So fi2 out the quest iramai re non-, and mail it prun-pelv 


C. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Any faculty, we believe, might adapt the procedures just described 
for securing relevant opinion regarding youth needs to be met by the 
school. Perhaps only the “What Do You Think?” type of study need be 
made to initiate thoroughgoing evaluation of the curriculum in relation 
to people's opinions as to the needs it should serve. 



Figure 11. What Do You Think? (Reproduced by permission of Pro- 
fessor Hand.) 
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A CHECK LIST OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

To serve as a starting point for teachers interested in thinking and 
studying through the needs approach to curriculum planning. are 
presenting in Table 35 a brief check list of educational needs of adoles- 
cents, adapted by us from the listing reproduced in Figure 9. This list 
may be useful in such ways as the following: 

1. For an individual teacher to study in order to crystallize his thoughts 
about adolescent needs in relation to the curriculum. 

2. As the basis of a discussion regarding the topics treated in this 
chapter. 

3. As a first step in faculty evaluation of the program of a particular 
school. 


TABLE 35 

How Are IIV Meeting the Educational Needs 0/ Adolescents 


ADOLESCENTS S FFD EDUCATION FOR: DO WE PROVIDE FOR THIS IN: 



1. Adequate communication skills 
including Teading. writing, speak- 
ing. listening, and use of numbers 
and number concepts 

*, Adult activities as homemakers, ' 
citizens, and consumers 

j. Use of clTcttise problem-solving 
and learning processes 

4. Understanding of the vtorld and 

5. Choice of and skill in appropriate 
aesthetic and recreational actisi- 

G. Maintaining good health and 
physical fitness 

y. Choice of an occupation and 
preparation for further related 
study and/or occupational train- 
ing 
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4. As a starting point for a group of teachers, prospective or in service, 
desiring to prepare their own check list as a basis for discussions and 
evaluations of the school program. 

Careful development of such a list of needs should be based on 
thorough study of the purposes of the school (see Chapter 6) . For pur- 
poses of analysis we have brought together in this listing (Table 35) 
our own condensation of various statements of educational purposes 
and objectives relative to high school youth. Each faculty should develop 
its own list from study of such materials as reviewed in Chapter 6 and 
from such studies of its student populations as suggested in the present 
chapter. 


Major Issues in Planning the Secondary School Curriculum 

Some ten major issues which confront secondary school educators in 
the last half of the twentieth century are indicated in this section, which 
will attempt to state and illustrate the issues, to indicate alternative posi- 
tions that teachers might take, and to describe some of the recent efforts 
to resolve the issues. 


WHAT IS THE UNIQUE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 

Increasingly in the 1950’s laymen and educators were discussing the 
issue of whether the secondary school had assumed too much respon- 
sibility for the total development of adolescents. Some educators and 
leading critics of the American high school contend that the school has 
accepted responsibilities that do not properly fall within its province, 
and has undertaken functions that tend to militate against the proper 
discharge of its primary responsibility. These critics claim that the 
secondary school has become anti-intellectual; indeed, that it has fostered 
anti-intellectualism among the boys and girls of America by its undue 
attention to purposes that should be served by other educational and 
social agencies. Particularly is there criticism of the school’s assumption 
of responsibility for recreation of youth, for social activities, for physical 
development, and even for some specialized education. 

Other leaders are more constructively critical in their position on 
this issue. Thus, a distinguished historian, Henry Steele Commager, sug- 
gested at the 1957 conference on secondary education at the University 
of Chicago that “the school no longer bears the heavy responsibilities 
in the non-academic realm that it did in the nineteenth century', that it 
now shares with many other agencies responsibilities for non-academic 
educational activities, and that it is in a better position to devote its 
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A CHECK LIST OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

To serve as a starting point for teachers interested in thinking and 
Studying through the needs approach to curriculum planning, we are 
presenting in Table 35 a brief check list of educational needs of adoles- 
cents. adapted by us from the listing reproduced in Figure 9. This list 
may be useful in such ways as the following: 

1. For an individual teacher to study in order to crystallize his thoughts 
about adolescent needs in relation to the curriculum. 

2. As the basis of a discussion regarding the topics treated in this 
chapter. 

3. As a first step in faculty evaluation of the program of a particular 
school. 


TABLE 35 

How Are li e Meeting the Educational Heeds of Adolescents 


ADOLESCENTS NEED EDUCATION FOR'. DO WE PROVIDE FOR THIS IN! 


2 5 

K g 5 

P “ c 

5 = 

2 1 

E i 

£3 

1 t 

8 * 

U £ 

5 * 

1 1 

* 1 

5 5 

1 . Adequate communication skills 
including reading, writing, speak- 
ing. listening, and use of numbers 
and number concepts 

a. Adult actisities as homemakers, 
cili/em. and consumers 

5. Use of cflcctise problem-sols ing 
and learning processes 

4. Understanding of the world and 

5. Choice of and skill in appropriate 
aesthetic and recreational activi- 
ties 

fi. Maintaining good health and 
physical fitness 

7. Choice of an occupation and 
preparation for further related 
study and/or occupational train- 
ing 
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4. As a starting point for a group of teachers, prospective or in service, 
desiring to prepare their own check list as a basis for discussions and 
evaluations of the school program. 

Careful development of such a list of needs should be based on 
thorough study of the purposes of the school (see Chapter 6) . For pur- 
poses of analysis we have brought together in this listing (Table 35) 
our own condensation of various statements of educational purposes 
and objectives relative to high school youth. Each faculty should develop 
its own list from study of such materials as reviewed in Chapter G and 
from such studies of its student populations as suggested in the present 
chapter. 


Major Issues in Planning the Secondary School Curriculum 

Some ten major issues which confront secondary school educators in 
the last half of the twentieth century are indicated in this section, which 
will attempt to state and illustrate the issues, to indicate alternative posi- 
tions that teachers might take, and to describe some of the recent efforts 
to resolve the issues. 


WHAT IS THE UNIQUE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 

Increasingly in the 1950's laymen and educators were discussing the 
issue of whether the secondary school had assumed too much respon- 
sibility for the total development of adolescents. Some educators and 
leading critics of the American high school contend that the school has 
accepted responsibilities that do not properly fall within its province, 
and has undertaken functions that tend to militate against the proper 
discharge of its primary responsibility. These critics claim that the 
secondary school has become anti-intellectual; indeed, that it has fostered 
anti-intellectualism among the boys and girls of America by its undue 
attention to purposes that should be served by other educational and 
social agencies. Particularly is there criticism of the school's assumption 
of responsibility for recreation of youth, for social activities, for physical 
development, and even for some specialized education. 

Other leaders are more constructively critical in their position on 
this issue. Thus, a distinguished historian, Henry Steele Commagcr, sug- 
gested at the 1957 conference on secondary education at the University 
of Chicago tltat ‘‘the school no longer bears the heavy responsibilities 
in the non-academic realm that it did in the nineteenth century, that it 
now shares with many other agencies responsibilities for non-acadcmic 
educational activities, and that it is in a better position to devote its 
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attention to what we may call academic functions than ever before.” 4 

This issue becomes a very real one to the high school teacher con- 
fronted with many responsibilities in addition to those associated with 
usual classroom teaching. The teacher who gives his time to sponsor 
clubs, to advise children in out-of-school hours on their personal problems, 
to chaperone social affairs, and to assume many other responsibiliues 
that do not directly relate to intellectual training, may well agree with 
these critics. Nevertheless, many teachers have believed that they could 
not neglect the education of the whole child. Those on this side of the 
issue point out that children and youth have many needs that must be 
considered in the educational program. It is believed, for example, that 
pupils who are not in good emotional or physical health cannot acquire 
academic learnings most successfully until attention is given to their 
health. It is also believed that children who are poorly adjusted in their 
relationships with others cannot learn satisfactorily. Teachers who accept 
the more complete responsibility for their pupils believe that by work- 
ing with children individually, and with their parents, they can do a bet- 
ter job of teaching. 

We ourselves believe that these latter points are in general well 
taken, and that sound teaching must include consideration of the student 
as an individual. Frequently a good teacher has to go far beyond the 
mere checking of academic learning to find ways and means of reaching 
a pupil successfully. On the other hand, we recognize that many second- 
ary schools, in their efforts to meet the needs of all pupils, and to 
proside well-rounded programs, base perhaps dissipated some of the 
energies of teachers with the wide range of responsibilities thrown on 
them. Teachers, too, must be well adjusted, and their own mental and 
physical health needs have to be considered in the educational prograrn- 
Tcachcrs who must des-ote many hours and much of their attention t° 
sponsoring extraclass activities, as well as to working with poorly ad- 
justed children, frequently are not able to give needed time to preparing 
for their classes and to perfecting their techniques of instruction. 

The critics of modem secondary education, particularly with refer- 
cncc to the current issue, have derided the schools for their emphasis on 
life-adjustment education." These critics point out that life adjustment 
is too ambitious a goal for the secondary school and that many soei3 
agencies must participate in the life adjustment of boys and girls. H®*' 
ever, the many statements of educational aims resulting from the * or 
of various commissions and committees throughout the history of Ante* 
ican secondary education gise a dear indication of the general nto'^ 

1 Henry Sleele Cfmrnuger. "A Historian Looks at the American Hi*h School " « 
Thr l/igli S thool ,n a \ev Fra. Franca S Chase and Howard A. Anderson 
(Chicago The University of Chicago Press. 19;*), p. 9 
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merit toward a broad approach to education. All such statements of ob- 
jectives with which we are familiar define the basic function of the 
school in terms of the life activities of the individuals comprising our 
society. In fact, there has been some movement in secondary education 
during the twentieth century to reorganize high schools as “community 



Figure i*. Factors Influencing the Development and Character of the Individual. 


schools” as a step toward meeting students* need for help in the problem 
of induction into community life. This emphasis has included the de- 
velopment of various types of adult education programs: the expansion 
of the curriculum to include vocational courses that arc directly related 
to occupations ol the community; the organization or service activities 
designed to improve recreation, social work, health, and other phases 
of community life; and enrichment of the curriculum to include study 
of the community and use of community facilities. Schools which have 
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attention to what ive may call academic functions than ever before." 4 

This issue becomes a very real one to the high school teacher con- 
fronted with many responsibilities in addition to those associated with 
usual classroom teaching. The teacher who gives his time to sponsor 
dubs, to advise children in out-of-school hours on their personal problems, 
to chaperone social affairs, and to assume many other responsibilities 
that do not directly relate to intellectual training, may well agree with 
these critics. Nevertheless, many teachers have believed that they could 
not neglect the education of the whole child. Those on this side of the 
issue point out that children and youth have many needs that must be 
considered in the educational program. It is believed, for example, that 
pupils who are not in good emotional or physical health cannot acquire 
academic learnings most successfully until attention is given to their 
health. It is also believed that children who are poorly adjusted in their 
relationships with others cannot learn satisfactorily. Teachers who accept 
the more complete responsibility for their pupils believe that by work- 
ing wid* children individually, and with their parents, they can do a bet- 
ter job of teaching. 

We ourselves believe that these latter points arc in general well 
taken, and that sound teaching must include consideration of the student 
as an individual. Frequently a good teacher has to go far beyond the 
mere checking of academic learning to find ways and means of reaching 
a pupil successful!) . On the other hand, we recognize that many second- 
ary schools, in their efforts to meet the needs of all pupils, and to 
provide well-rounded programs, have perhaps dissipated some of the 
energies of teachers with the wide range of responsibilities thrown on 
them. Teachers, too. must be well adjusted, and their own menial and 
physical health needs have to be considered in the educational program. 
Teachers who must devote many hours and much of their attention to 
sponsoring cxtraclass activities, as well as to working with poorly ad- 
justed children, frequently are not able to give needed time to preparing 
for their classes and to perfecting their techniques of instruction. 

The critics of modem secondary education, particularly with refer* 
encc to the current issue, have derided the schools for their emphasis on 
life-adjustment education.'* These critics point out that life adjustment 
is too ambitious a goal for the secondary school and that many **** 
agencies must participate in the life adjustment of boys and girls- 
ever, the many statements ol educational aims resulting from the wot 
of various commissions and committees throughout the history of Amer- 
ican secondary education give a clear indication of die general mc nr * 
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codes of American life. The school has a definite responsibility in this 

connection. 


SHOULD HIE SFCOVDARY SCHOOLS SERVE ALL YOUTH? 

Elsewhere this volume related the struggle of the American high 
school to become a school universally attended by jouth of high school 
age. The triumph of education in this connection was signaled by the 
appearance in 19 J 4 of the volume by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion entitled Education for All American Youth. The fact that almost 
90 per cent of youth of high school age are now enrolled in our schools 
indicates that we have almost, but not quite, actually achieved universal 
secondary education in the United States. Nevertheless, in the 195°** 
many critics of secondary education raised a question as to whether it 
was appropriate for the high school to attempt to provide an education 
for all youth of secondary school age. In some communities, critics of the 
inadequate job the high schools were purported to be doing argued that 
compulsory education was to blame. Some would reduce the age of com- 
pulsory attendance and others would work toward the elimination from 
high school of boys and girls who did not achieve a satisfactory standard. 
Of course, for many years, there has been a feeling, even on the part of 
high school teachers, that boys and girls in high school who wasted their 
time or who, because of lack of ability, failed in the academic subjects 
should be shifted to vocational types of programs or to institutions other 
than the public secondary schools. Dropouts and work permits, of course, 
have partially achieved the objective th 3 t these persons seek. 

Chapter 3 noted that some critics of the alleged “anti-intellectualism 
of the high school would introduce into American secondary education 
the practice of uniform examinations at a relatively early age so as to 
eliminate from the academic high school program those who could not 
meet arbitrary standards. In effect, this issue is simply a revival of the 
continuing struggle over universal secondary education in the United 
States. In our own judgment, we would be moving backward very greatly 
in the democratic tradition of American education if secondary education 
were deliberately denied to American youth, regardless of their ability 
or socioeconomic status. 

Teachers are confronted with this issue many times during their 
planning for secondary school youth. The teacher who believes that the 
secondary school program should be highly selective, and does not 
actually accept universal secondary education, can find many ways of 
discouraging boys and girls from continuing their careers in high school. 
Iiy rigorous examinations and high standards of grading, by failure to 
give special help and attention to slow-Ieaming pupils, and by similar 



A8T EDUCATION 


Table 7. “How We Lhe Together Democratically (Continued) 
Contributions of Subject-Matter Fields 
Closely Integrated Concepts: Contributory Activities: 

Social Studies, Ccography, 

and Science English n 


tation as a result of the 
American Revolution 

20. Geographical peculiari- 
ties of the North Ameri- 
can continent fostered a 
new emphasts on indi- 
vidual freedom 

21. We are the beneficiaries 
of a great heritage of 
freedom. It is our re- 
sponsibility to maintain 
and extend it 

22. Social democracy is a 
natural extension of gov- 
ernmental democracy 

23. Modem science enjoys, 
in democratic societies, 
unprecedented freedom 
to experiment and to de- 
velop principles and 
processes for the benefit 
of society as a whole 

24. In totalitarian societies 
science is hampered by 
governmental and ide- 
ological restrictions 

23. Recent efforts to restrict 
freedom of choice, 
speech, and scientific ex- 
perimentation must be 
resisted if our democ- 
racy is to surv ive 
26. Modem methods of 
communication and 
transportation lave rev- 
olutionized certain geo- 
graphical concepts, such 
as those dealing with 
mapmaking, distance, 
natural resources, etc. 

•Individual actllily. 

• Initiated Individually, developed 
•Croup »orV. 


“Into the Shales" 

"Lost in the Apple Cave” 
“Johnny Applesccd” 

“In the Wilderness" 


Poetry 

“The Flag Coes By" 
(Bennett) 

“ America " (Smith) 
"Star-Spangled Banner” 
(Key) 

"America for Me" (Van 

Dyke) 


ai group. 


20. Tempera posters depict- 
ing phases of individual 
freedom* 

21. Plan assembly program, 
using slides on archi- 
tectural design, showing 
early and modern Ideas 
in contrast' 

22. Sketches of interior and 
exterior (typical homes 
for average incomes 
common in our democ- 
racy)* 

23. Experimenting with 
color mingling*, decora- 
tive paper, or finger 
paint to be used as book 
cover* 

24. Exacting drawings in- 
volv ing perspective or 
different areas to illus- 
trate restrictive nature 
of some art experiences* 

23. Outdoor sketching and 
painting involving modi- 
fications and showing 
freedom on the part of 
the pupil* 

28. Design and painting of 
mural to illustrate old 
and modem modes of 
communication* 
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and to what extent art can fit into the “core” scheme. In studying the 3 3 7 
outline of proposed activities, it may be well to ask whether the art 
experiences are valid or not; whether they show proper balance between 
graphic and three-dimensional work; whether they provide for individual 
effort as well as for group participation and contacts; and whether they 
are limiting in terms of media and related processes. 

It should be borne in mind that in the program under examination, 
as in all core programs, all seventh-grade children were involved. The 
talented in art and those with meager endowment, those who had an 
interest in the unit as well as those who had no positive interest, boys 
as well as girls, all needed to be organized and stimulated for creative 
action. 

In a core situation the pupils gather a great deal of related informa- 
tion, do some research, and often engage in a fair amount of experimen- 
tation prior to undertaking any art activity. It is hardly logical to 
discount the totality of those experiences as being irrelevant to creative 
outcomes. 

Typical junior-high-school boys and girls have a high degree of critical 
awareness. Theirs is a questioning age. If it is possible to reach them and 
to help them develop as they should, the approach may be judged suc- 
cessful. If growth can be aided by way of core, or the integrated program, 
or by way of an independently organized program in art, the chief 
purposes of education will have been fulfilled. 

The merits of core teaching as well as its defects should be assessed 
on the basis of experimental evidence rather than on prejudicial grounds. 

Perhaps the best approach for the doubting mind is to visit core situa- 
tions and discuss its possibilities with art coordinators and teachers who 
have learned through experience. 

THE BALANCED PROGRAM 

One last qualification with regard to the spirit of the art program, re- 
gardless of its organizational form, is that it should have balance. Much 
recent literature in the field of art education has concerned itself with 
drawing and painting. Nearly all the reported experimental studies have 
dealt exclusively with graphic manifestations of creative expression. Fur- 
thermore, they have drawn conclusions which, even though applicable 
to the subjects covered by the studies, have nevertheless been generalized 
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33 6 in their implications. Obviously, such erroneous use of data has not 
strengthened art as a developmental area in education; in fact it may have 
done harm. 

Art education for all the children of all the people involves more 
than painting. Indeed, any discussion of the legitimate place of art in 
the curriculum, of its developmental and therapeutic claims, or of its 
function as a leisure-time pursuit must admit of many forms. 

Particularly as concerns the junior high school, it should be observed 
that most children become absorbed in the “making” of things. It may be 
due to a larger assurance of success and, therefore, of satisfaction in 
accomplishment through the crafts. It is for this reason that the activities 
suggested in the preceding pages have not neglected experiences in three- 
dimensional design. 

An examination of the available data on the staggering number of 
dropouts from school during and at the end of the junior high school 
is convincing evidence that retention may be improved if education as 
a whole, and art education, during the early adolescent years can be 
conceived more broadly. Only then will it reach the larger numbers, be 
they capable of painting or not. Another fact worth noting is that often 
the boys or girls whose interests have waned because of inability in 
graphic expression find themselves through experiences with wood, 
leather, jewelry, weaving, carving, and other art forms. Finally, if art 
education is to function in the lives of junior-high-school pupils, its offer- 
ings must be as wide as the avowed sympathies for these young people 
who are groping to find themselves. 

INTERACTION BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

There is slight newness claimed for the art activities suggested; teach- 
ers of experience have known of them for a long time. The chief reason 
for their inclusion is that they may serve as starting points for adequate 
organization. The true value of art activities is realized only if im- 
plemented , not perfunctorily, but in the light of their affective power 
in the creative development of pupils. 

No amount of theorizing will ever produce integrated lives. Sound con- 
ceptualization, appreciation, reflective thinking, perceptual growth, and 
other aspects of creativity are desirable ends which may be achieved 
only as teachers plan to help pupils resolve intrapersonal conflicts and 
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other problems which may otherwise cause discord in living and learning. 339 

Therefore, the plea made in Chapter 4 regarding the necessity for 
interaction between theory and practice, and the importance of having 
a clear concept of method and a clear purpose in teaching, are reempha- 
sized at this point. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to show the critical nature 
of the junior-high-school years. The problems of early adolescence arise 
from the fact that pupils are on their way toward maturity in a number 
of ways. Therefore, many conflicts and perplexities arise. Above all, 
pupils need guidance. 

The characteristics of early and middle adolescence reveal that each 
child is a study in contrasts. He may be a grown-up in some ways, and in 
other ways he is still a child; he is growing rapidly in his physical body, 
and that very fact makes him appear somewhat uncoordinated; or he 
may appear almost an adult, yet his emotions may indicate inner conflict. 

But such conflict can be resolved through sympathetic help on the part 
of teachers so that pupils Ieam to solve their problems and gain new out- 
looks. 

The importance of understanding early and middle adolescents is 
paramount because for many pupils the junior high school is the end of 
formal education. Retention of these pupils in school can be measurably 
helped through sympathy, constructive guidance in meaningful activities, 
and a discovery of pupil tendencies. 

In art education, graphic expression seems to subside for awhile; a 
balanced program which includes working with materials as well as 
picture making may afford a measure of success for the pupil and, con- 
sequently, an adjustment to the conditions of growth. The ninth grade 
appears to be the turning point. At that age, those who are successful in 
the crisis continue to show harmonization and progress normally. Some 
fall by the wayside, are unhappy, and constitute the continuing problem 
for the school and for parents. 

The characteristics of a good junior-high-school program show balance 
of activities, variety of media, experimentation in technics, increased at- 
tention to the product, and the encouragement of a personal style. 



Table 8. General Creative Expectancies in the Junior High School 


The Graphic 
Symbol 


Jfotiifniftrfion 
and Control 
Materials and 
Tools 


Art Elements 
and Pnnci- 
ples 


Grades 
7 S 9 


This period of growth is notably one of apparent contradic- 
tions and regression. Wide variety in success and rate of 
growth must be crpeeted. Low ebb falls at ninth-grade 
level, but ninth grade is also a high point of resurgence. 

The symbol reflects the child artist and his reactions to 
his Environment. Insecurity is chief obstacle. Fluctuation 
is typical 

Growth in knowledge and general aw areness in contrast to XXX 
disparity in ability are noted as pupils advance from 
seventh to ninth grade. Experimentation continues, how- 
ever, even if not successful. 

‘"Realism’' of a sort displaces intuitive drawing and causes XXX 
dissatisfaction until the new and personal symbol is found. 

Portrait, still bfe, and landscape become Important art in- XX 
tereits. 


Aiafsr problems are perspective, foreshortening, proportions, 
and composition. In middle adolescence many overcome 
these difficulties and begin to develop personal styles. 

Recourse to simplification or "stylization’' is common during 
early adolescence. Composition and design are almost 
completely ignored. Later adolescents often overcome 
these problems satisfactorily. 

Pupils are capable of using a variety of materials and tools x 
ior conscious experimentation. This abiiriy continues to 
grow as pupils mature, 

Physica! control and coordination hav e reached a reasonable X 
^ aW « t0 «se small took for cutting, carvinc 
Snu5J ^ fooIs ^ - 

Color media are handled with a fair degree of ease. Pupils X 

SS'ia sstr*? ** S -S 

L3»e, form texture, area, and dark and Leht bean to be v 

ssss^s^^ 



Table 8. General Creative Expectancies in the Junior High School ( Continued ) 

Grades 

7 8 9 

Surface decoration, creation of motifs, cease to be accidental XXX 
and become controlled toward significance. Designing 
with materials becomes easier and more enjoyable vrith 
physical growth. 

Growth in control accentuates desire to “know how”; proc- X X 

esses interest junior-higji-scbool pupils. Mastery of ways 
of accomplishing things increases. Printing processes, the 
creation of technics, combining materials, are welcome 
challenges. 

Product Ability to control materials and tools is accompanied by de- XXX 

sire to produce more “real" things. Construction, appear- 
ance, organization, and even utility come to the fore as 
pupils advance from grade to grade. Ability to conceive 
ideas, to organize, to see details and differences, is at a 
high peak and should be encouraged. 

Growth of Increased physical ability aids pupils to express various X X 

Meaning meanings. Tools and materials become important in the 

Materials and achievement of desired results. Variety is desirable. 

Tools 

Art Elements The significance of color is at first largely for realistic ten- X X 

and Prinei- dering. In design, its meaning is largely subjective. 

pies 

Interest in theater, costume, commercial design, and crafts X X 

brings about symbolic and decorative use of color. 

Line, form, color, texture, area, and dark and light assume XXX 
meaning: action, “feel,” space, distance, and mood. 

Greater control permits the use of elements in purposeful 
ways and to express ideas. Balance, rhythm, transition, 
and unity acquire meaning and are used to convey 
thoughts. 

Design Three- and two-dimensional design gain in significance as XXX 

pupils realize their application; they are "real" in the 
sense of purpose. The vocational, exploratory thinking of 
pupils is reflected in the work. Crafts are enjoyed because 
they have a function. 

Processes and Ability to mix materials, to handle tools, to follow through XXX 
Techniques a process, is enhanced by curiosity and exploratory desires. 

Pupils “find out,” invent, create own technics to achieve 
something. Block printing, stenciling, celluloid etching, 
crayon resist technics, and problems in modeling and 
painting are challenging because they lead to mastery. 

Middle adolescents tend to mimic the technics of known 
34! 


Design 


Processes and 
Technics 
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Table 8. 


General Creative Expectancies in the Junior High School (Continued) 


Grades 
7 8 9 


Product 


Undemanding 
Space and 
Form 


artists; this fact needs careful guidance and encourage- 
ment of personal expression. 

Junior-high-school pupils require a reason for doing and 
making. The product becomes increasingly important to 
them. Guiding according to inclination and interest will 
result in confidence, self-respect, and satisfaction. They 
set high standards for themselves. 

Seventh-grade pupils are not obviously concerned with 
space and form in composition. By the end of eighth 
grade and surely by ninth grade some will show keen 
awareness of plane and form and grow measurably from 
that point on. Overlapping, variety of shapes, and dark 
and light become meaningful. Perspective, proportions, 
and the use of art elements are consciously used to gain 
desired effects by ninth grade and upward. Teachers 
should encourage “expression is tic” modes in order to en- 
courage the solution of these problems which hold the 
interests of pupils. 


Change of Con- As confidence is regained and problems of growth are solved, 
cepts pupils widen their artistic concepts, technically and in 

Social Life terms of subject matter. Seventh-graders continue to be 

interested in themselves, family, and a few friends. As the 
circle widens, young adolescents become interested in 
social aspects of living and in adventure. Music and 
poetry are often used as springboards for interpreting art 
forms. 


Community Community problems, social issues, and vocations appear as 
subject interest of late eighth-graders and most of those in 
the ninth grade and upward. Differentiation in subjects 
selected by boys and girls is noted. 


Art in Cen- Abstract design and art problems for their own sake begin 
cral to interest pupils of ninth grade and beyond because of 

relationships to uses in industrial or commercial purposes. 
Vocation is uppermost in their mind. 

Vocation New sense of self, interest in school and community, en- 

courage some forms of commercial design and lettering. 
Campaigns, slogans, dub activities are good motivations. 

Humor appeals to boys from eighth grade upward, as seen 
in interest in cartooning or other forms of exaggeration. 
Later, this interest may him to serious interpretations of 
new-found truths In contrast to legend. 


X X 


X 
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These characteristics would be true of a traditional organization, in a 
unit approach, or in any modification of the core pattern. 

The summary of normal expectancies for the junior-high-school level 
points up the major fluctuations in creative unfolding. The most im- 
portant task of the teacher would seem to be the guidance of pupils 
in learning to recognize their problems, and guidance in finding ways 
of solving problems to the end that outlooks may be improved and a de- 
gree of harmonization achieved. 


For Discussion and Activity 

1. Make an inventory of the causes that affect the behavior of junior-high- 
school pupils and in the light of the findings suggest ways of alleviating 
the situation as it may exist in the classroom. Discuss this problem with 
your group. 

2. By arrangement, visit a junior-high-school class for the purpose of observ- 
ing (1) the general attitude of pupils, and (2) the classroom teacher’s 
handling of situations as they arise. Discus* with your group what you 
have observed. 

3. From the literature available in the curriculum laboratory or in the gen- 
eral library discover what activities and what approaches are suggested 
for meeting the needs listed on pages 308-316. 

4. As a general project, develop an art-curriculum guide for a junior high 
school embracing grades seven, eight, and nine and a total population of 
1000 students. Check your curriculum guide with the directions discussed 
on pages 318-323. 

5. How do you interpret the general decline of interest in art at the junior- 
high-school level? What causes it? Is it unavoidable? Discuss ways in 
which the situation may he improved. 

6. How would you teach art principles and elements in the junior high 
school? Make specific recommendations and submit them to group analysis. 

7. What place should the crafts have in the junior high school? Discuss the 
subject from the standpoint of the nature of the adolescent. 

8. What are the arguments for and against a "core” program in the junior 
high school? Is it detrimental to the art program? Debate the question 
and attempt to summarize the issues. 

9. In view of the nature of the junior-high-school pupil, his needs, and his 
problems, to what extent should technics be emphasized in art? 

10. What proposals can you make to ensure that the general knowledge and 
appreciation of ait aie effective at this level of education? Pool the ideas 
of the entire group and examine critically. 
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ART EDUCATION IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Because the crisis of adolescence is connected with bod- 
ily, as well as with emotional changes, we deal here with a 
complex crisis in which body, emotions, and mind have to 
adjust to a new situation. Indeed, we can, therefore, say 
that this is an important period of decision in human de- 
velopment. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, 
Creative and Mental Growth 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

EVOLUTION AND GROWTH 

In the prevalent pattern of secondary education, except for the 
variations noted at the beginning of the previous chapter, the senior high 
school includes the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years of schooling. In 
general, boys and girls of this age group are in the full swing of adoles- 
cence. Many of them are in late adolescence, a few have reached maturity, 
and, of course, some linger in their maturation. Normally, these youths 
are between tire ages of 15 and 18, although variations may be found 
even in this chronological span. 

The senior-high-school population has grown tremendously since its 
introduction in the scheme of American public education. The statistics 
on this point are revealing and have definite implications for education 
in general and for art education. They will be noted in the development 
of this chapter. 

an s 
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The steady rise of the birth rate that began fa the early forties and 
continues upward, is now making itself felt at this leva of educate. It 
Mom that a continuing expansion of the high school must be an im- 
paled and that plans need to be made to meet the larger enrollments 
and educational demands. The statistics on this condition are offered in 
Table 9. 


Taele 9. High-School Enrollment Projected to 1966-1967, Grades 
Nine Through Twelve 


1929-50 

1939-40 

1945-40 

1947-43 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


4.740.000 

7.039.000 
0,187,000 

6253.000 

6.379.000 

6.493.000 

6.518.000 

6.619.000 
6291,554 
6,478,431 
6,734,261 


1935-57 

1937-55 

195S-59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 83 
1953-54 

1964- 55 

1965- 65 

1966- 67 


7,144,855 

7.663,416 

8,020,04.3 

8222,915 

8,617,3SS 

9226,123 

9,821,153 

10,433,446 

10,734,443 

10,750217 

10,979.044 


Sovnct: Basic data from United States Office of Education. 


EDUCATION FOR All AMERICAN YOUTH 
Population growth is but one phase of the problem. Other equally im- 
portant aspects arise from the changing character oE the secondary school. 
The broadening of its scope and the widening of its services to youth and 
to the nation have resulted from new social and economic needs. 

It should be realised that the secondary-school population was at 
first a very select one. Over the years it has slowly grown to include all 
youths who care to avail themselves of an education beyond the elemen- 
tary grades. This extension of opportunity is, of course, in tune with the 
principle of universality inherent in American education which was 
discussed in the first chapter of this book. However, with the extension 
of opportunity there has also followed a widening of the scope and the 
inevitable alteration of the nature of the American high school. It is no 
longer an institution for the preparation of an elite to enter college or 
some other professional school. Today it is an institution that seeks to 
meet the varied needs of young people who wish to enter fields such as 
commerce, industrial arts, homemaking, and vocational agriculture. For 
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many it is simply general citizenship education, and for a smaller but 
growing group it serves as preparatory to college entrance. In other 
words, the high school of today is a far cry from the Latin Grammar 
School of Boston in 1635, or of the first public high school of 1821. 

The Changing Curriculum 

Just as the types of curriculums have gradually become numerous, so 
have the course offerings. Each curriculum has its own major and minor 
emphases; therefore, the originally narrow range of subjects has become 
very wide. Through administrative adjustments most courses are made 
available to all pupils who can profit by them within the time limitations 
and the scope of the curricula chosen by pupils. 

Another interesting development has taken place simultaneously. Col- 
leges and universities that previously held to time-honored admission 
requirements have broadened their pattern, although scholarship is still 
the basis for admission. In addition, most colleges have retained the 
traditional liberal-arts curriculum but have ventured into vocational 
preparation. In consequence, more young men and women are enabled 
to go to college to prepare for their life careers. Thus, the broadening of 
senior-high-scliool offerings to meet the varied needs of a fast-growing 
population, as well as a higher appreciation of education, have been 
followed by parallel broadening of college programs. It may be said quite 
definitely that today it is possible, for anyone who so desires and is 
able to meet the flexible admissions requirements, to secure a college 
education. As a matter of fact, the extension of the senior high school 
by a two-year period, referred to as the junior college, is becoming a 
common expansion of public education, although there are at present a 
fair number of private institutions of this type. In many parts of the 
country it is the accepted pattern. The junior college serves, in general, 
two purposes: the first may be terminal preparation for skilled service 
in some phase of work; the second is general education for subsequent 
advanced study in a senior college and eventually in professional schools. 
Usually, local needs determine the direction of the junior college. 

THE IDEA OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

This brief statement on the evolution and growth of the senior high 
school furnishes an overview of a vastly expanded educational opportun- 
ity for youth. It makes it clear that the nature of the educational pro- 
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gram has also changed. Its character and its functions have been directed 
toward the new socioeconomic needs of the American people and o 
youth in particular. 

Modern living as a whole, modem technology, the growth of com- 
munities, the rise in the birth rate, the highly diversified fields of labor, 
as well as the demands for newer services, are reflected in higher stand- 
ards of living. This fact indicates the necessity for the further enlighten- 
ment essential in an evolving democratic social order and has suggested 
a higher level of education for all. At the same time, the improving work- 
ing conditions of people, the broadening interests which result from 
greater leisure, and economic well-being, are evidenced in an increased 
desire and a keener appreciation for extended education. 

The changing character of American life was early sensed in education. 
Long ago, under the leadership of former President Harper and later 
under the militant guidance of President Hutchins, the University of 
Chicago embarked on an educational adventure that bad repercussions 
all over the nation. In time, and more particularly during the last decade, 
the movement known as general education has occupied a central posi- 
tion in curriculum thinking. At the secondary-school level, it found 
ready allies because of the social and economic conditions referred to 
above, as well as in the matured sensitiveness of school administrators 
who were conversant with local thinking and local conditions. 

A great deal has been written and said concerning general education. 
Much debate has ensued with regard to its meaning, its scope, its extent, 
and its administration. This healthy concern will undoubtedly continue 
for sometime to come. Meanwhile, a liberalized public education is an- 
swering the needs of the people at the local level. 

For purposes of clarity, general education is here defined as that body 
of knowledges, those areas of culture, and those experiences which should 
become the possession of all citizens for the attainment of the aims of 
a democratic society. To realize the further implications of the term 
general, it is important to contrast it with the term particular or special. 
All individuals need certain specific knowledges and training to become 
skilled laborers, technicians, or professional workers. But general educa- 
tion is desired for all, even though a part of basic preparation goes above 
and beyond it. The common concerns of all people center around work, 
family life, the community, worship, and leisure. These in turn give 
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rise to the ideals, the values, and the aspirations of all men. Granting 349 
that man needs specific training to earn his daily bread, it must be borne 
in mind that he desperately needs a general education which will enrich 
his daily life and make it bearable in the face of the standardization, 
the regimentation, and the automation of present civilization. 

Purposes of the Senior High School 

Another aspect of general education stresses the cultural achievements 
of the present and of the past. These, properly understood, are the basis 
of current progress and a stimulus for future advance. The preservation 
and extension of the cultural heritage of the nation thus become a 
significant function of public education, especially at the secondary- 
school level. 

The purposes of the modem senior high school would seem to be 
these: 

1. To continue the program of education of every youth in those fields and 
subjects chosen by them by reason of prevocational interests, personal 
abilities, and felt ideals or goals. 

2. To fumish a broad base of general education for all youth, regardless of 
special, subsequent preparation, to achieve the desirable enrichment of life 
for all citizens of a democracy. 

3. To provide those areas of education which have specific meaning in terms 
of later preparation for the fields of work chosen by individual pupils. 

4. To offer opportunities, curricular and cocumcular, so that all youth may 
learn, exercise, and master the ways of democracy. 

Integration as Major Aim 

Since the senior-high-school years represent the last opportunity in 
formal education on the part of millions of American youths, it is ob- 
vious that the central aim of all education must find its fulfillment at 
this point. 

Reflected in the four purposes of the senior high school listed above, 
one finds the major aim to be the integrated personalities of young peo- 
ple. Concepts, knowledges, technics, and appreciations, whether through 
activities or the more formal classroom procedures, are merged into the 
single purpose: wholeness of thinking and actioD. The meaning of in- 
tegration and the evolution of concepts in American education, includ- 
ing parallel development in art education, have been fully discussed in 
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3 5 0 Chapter 4. The frequent references to these two points should serve 
as reminders to the teacher or the student of art education that the ulti- 
mate task is not the teaching of subject matter but of growing young peo- 

P Specifically, what is it that is to be integrated? At this level of school- 
j ng) young men and women have a pretty clear idea of what they want 
from life; their development is approaching complete maturity. There- 
fore, it is reasonable for teachers to expect that pupils be socially and 
mentally sensitive to problems. These may be problems other than art, 
yet through art an approach can and should be made to aid this sensing. 
By now, it is also true that young people have gained a good deal of 
knowledge and concepts, and therefore should have a fluency of ideas 
even at the hypothetical level. Problems of housing, for instance, will 
involve more than a house ; they will involve the sociological concepts of 
human beings, the need for refining surroundings, sanitary, recreational, 
and cultural facilities. When students are not just making a model of a 
house but have thought out the problem as a whole, then they are capable 
of handling ideas at the integrative level. But, more than that, they should 
be guided into making careful analyses of possible solutions to the prob- 
lems and eventually reach a synthesis of what they find. Originality, 
or capacity to create, will then suggest what can be adapted and what 
may be modified for a successful solution of the problem. 

What has been said about housing as a problem can be applied to 
other areas of art activity. The point is that just making things has 
little value. When concepts enter the picture, approximately as described, 
integrative or reflective teaching-learning takes place and both teacher 
and pupil will have gained. The activities suggested on pages 372-378 
may be treated in this manner, although the chief purpose of the sugges- 
tions is to indicate that art experiences may be geared to fulfill purposes 
that focus either on the individual or on other educational goals. Yet the 
method of achieving the goal is what matters most. 

THE STATUS OF ART EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

DISPARITY BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE 
From what has been stated so far concerning the growth, prevalent 
point of view, and purposes of secondary education at the upper levels. 



A DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM i» advfiobU in MnTor high fdiool. latvr adoIvKcnti IhinV lerloudy about 
vocation, morrioge, and life in general but their needi and otplrotlont differ widely. A diversified 
program it alto better odminittered in elective clatset (Senior High School, Reading, Po ). 

one might anticipate that art education is a well-established area in 
senior high schools. Such is not the case. Therefore, art educators and 
secondary-school administrators still have a gigantic task before them. 

Much lip service is given to the meaning of creative activities in senior 
high schools, especially by secondary’ educators. The changing emphases 
in senior-high-school programs, the popular demand for art at the adult 
level, and the insistence that education must seek to integrate are signs 
that raise the hope that what is being accomplished at the elementary- 
school levels and even at the junior-high-school levels may presently’ 
manifest itself in the senior high schools and in the public junior colleges. 
A survey of art programs today, however, discloses that most small high 
schools do not offer art. In medium-sized school systems, art is offered 
on an elective basis. In large schools, the elective system also prevails, 
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3 5 2 although certain high schools have more elaborate offerings that range 
from the elective system to fully accredited “major” curriculums . 1 The 
overall picture, nevertheless, indicates that the vast majority of senior- 
high-school pupils are denied any appreciable art opportunity beyond 
the junior-high-school years. 

An even more serious situation prevails with regard to the elective 
scheme where it exists. Most high schools, large or small, permit students 
to elect art if U fits into their schedule, or during free or study periods. 
This procedure generates two inimical situations: the first is that barely 
10 percent’ of high-school students can avail themselves of art offerings; 
the second, and more serious, is that in any given period the art teacher 
may be faced with a group of students ranging from the tenth to the 
twelfth year. Some pupils come with prior experience in art, some with 
little background, and some without experience since elementary school, 
or at best not since the eighth or ninth grade. 

Even though art has the virtue of individualizing, and even though 
subject-matter sequence as such has little validity in art, it nevertheless 
remains that the art teacher is faced with an extremely complex situation. 
Grade and age differences, the naturally wide range in individual growth 
and potentiality, the usual problems inherent in heterogeneous groups, 
and the necessity of providing a variety of materials and equipment 
required by the diversity of pupil interests— all these present a bewilder- 
ing condition. It is to the credit of high-school teachers of art that much 
is accomplished in spite of these handicaps. Yet it is morally and profes- 
sionally unwise for art educators to continue to close their eyes to the 
situation. 


Inferences from American Education 

It should lie understood that what is stated above refers to the general 
situation. There arc hundreds of high schools where enlightened and 
sincerely interested administrators, together with professionally minded 
art teachers, have solved many of the problems cited. As a result, most 
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art educators speak and write from the better vantage point in the hope 3 5 3 
that secondary-school administrators everywhere may accomplish as 
much in their local situations. 

But in order that the art teacher or consultant may improve the physical 
as well as the developmental situation, it is important to marshal the 
most valid points of view available. 

What are the inferences of education for all American youth? Of the 
changing concepts and purposes of the senior high school? What is the 
function of art education in the preservation and extension of the cul- 
ture? What is the function of art education in a democratic social order? 

Finally, one may ask, what is the meaning of art education for the indi- 
vidual citizen? 

It will be recognized that the answers to the questions just advanced 
are not simply academic; they are inherent in the character of Ameri- 
can education as a whole. In a sense, these issues were considered as 
axiomatic at the very outset (see Chapter 1). However, they are recon- 
sidered here in order to focus attention on the senior-high-school art 
program. 

ART FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 

If the validity of the principle of universality of opportunity in edu- 
cation is to be upheld, it is difficult to deny to senior-high-school youths 
who desire it the opportunity to develop their talents or to enrich their 
lives through art. Those who select to pursue commercial subjects or 
industrial arts, homemaking, or other fields are generally given ample 
opportunity. All concerned with the education of youth in a constantly 
changing society and amidst increasingly improved standards of living 
cannot fail to see the ramifications of art in the myriad facets of life. To 
serve all youth compels the secondary educator and administrator to 
reexamine the functions of the institution in terms of the society which 
supports it. It is for this reason that the claims of art education for young 
people of this level are briefly restated hereafter and commented upon. 

The effort is, unequivocally, to point out wherein the average senior high 
school fails to serve all. Later on, a similar effort is made to find ways and 
methods of organization for the attainment of the principle of universality 
of opportunity in so far as art education is concerned. 
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352 although certain high schools have more elaborate offerings that range 
from the elective system to fully accredited “major” curriculums. 1 The 
overall picture, nevertheless, indicates that the vast majority of senior- 
high-school pupils are denied any appreciable art opportunity beyond 
the junior-high-school years. 

An even more serious situation prevails with regard to the elective 
scheme where it exists. Most high schools, large or small, permit students 
to elect art if it fits into their schedule, or during free or study periods. 
This procedure generates two inimical situations: the first is that barely 
10 percent 3 of high-school students can avail themselves of art offerings; 
the second, and more serious, is that in any given period the art teacher 
may be faced with a group of students ranging from the tenth to the 
twelfth year. Some pupils come with prior experience in art, some with 
little background, and some without experience since elementary school, 
or at best not since the eighth or ninth grade. 

Even though art has the virtue of individualizing, and even though 
subject-matter sequence as such has little validity in art, it nevertheless 
remains that the art teacher is faced with an extremely complex situation. 
Grade and age differences, the naturally wide range in individual growth 
and potentiality, the usual problems inherent in heterogeneous groups, 
and the necessity of providing a variety of materials and equipment 
required by the diversity of pupil interests — all these present a bewilder- 
ing condition. It is to the credit of high-school teachers of art that much 
is accomplished in spite of these handicaps. Yet it is morally and profes- 
sionally unwise for art educators to continue to close their eyes to the 
situation. 


Inferences from Americon Education 

It should be understood that what is stated above refers to the general 
situation. There are hundreds of high schools where enlightened and 
sincere!}- interested administrators, together with professionally minded 
art teachers, have solved many of the problems cited. As a result, most 
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art educators speak and write from the better vantage point in the hope 3 5 3 
that secondary-school administrators everywhere may accomplish as 
much in their local situations. 

But in order that the art teacher or consultant may improve the physical 
as well as the developmental situation, it is important to marshal the 
most valid points of view available. 

What are the inferences of education for all American youth? Of the 
changing concepts and purposes of the senior high school? What is the 
function of art education in the preservation and extension of the cul- 
ture? What is the function of art education in a democratic social order? 

Finally, one may ask, what is the meaning of art education for the indi- 
vidual citizen? 

It will be recognized that the answers to the questions just advanced 
are not simply academic; they are inherent in the character of Ameri- 
can education as a whole. In a sense, these issues were considered as 
axiomatic at the very outset (see Chapter 1). However, they are recon- 
sidered here in order to focus attention on the senior-high-school art 
program. 

ART FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 

If the validity of the principle of universality of opportunity in edu- 
cation is to be upheld, it is difficult to deny to senior-high-school youths 
who desire it the opportunity to develop their talents or to enrich their 
lives through art. Those who select to pursue commercial subjects or 
industrial arts, homemaking, or other fields are generally given ample 
opportunity. All concerned with the education of youth in a constantly 
changing society and amidst increasingly improved standards of living 
cannot fail to see the ramifications of art in the myriad facets of life. To 
serve all youth compels the secondary educator and administrator to 
reexamine the functions of the institution in terms of the society which 
supports it. It is for this reason that the claims of art education for young 
people of this level are briefly restated hereafter and commented upon. 

The effort is, unequivocally, to point out wherein the average senior high 
school fails to serve all. Later on, a similar effort is made to find ways and 
methods of organization for the attainment of the principle of universality 
of opportunity in so far as art education is concerned. 
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354 How Art Serves Youth 

From the standpoint of vocational worth alone, art offers unlimited 
possibilities. Therefore, for practical reasons art should not need justifi- 
cation. A study of art careers* reveals the many vocations which art opens 
up to young people who are prepared to enter them. But the avocational 
aspects of art are even more impressive. If secondary education truly 
seeks to enrich life, to provide for worthy leisure, to promote emotional 
harmony, and to aid in personal adjustment, then it cannot deny boys and 
girls of this age level creative experiences as well as the sheer opportunity 
to enjoy art. 

A review of the purposes of the senior high school indicates that it is a 
continuing program through which individuals seek to achieve their goals 
by self-discovery and self-improvement. The large number of children 
who emerge from the struggle of early adolescence with ability in art 
and a genuine appreciation of it are totally deprived of these benefits to 
themselves and society whenever further provision for creative activities 
are minimized. Conversely, continuation and enhancement of such op- 
portunities may lead many to find themselves, and will actually function 
as a way toward the general education envisioned for all citizens. Higher 
standards of taste, of the level of living, for consumership, and of intel- 
ligent membership in communal life are the likely by-products of creative 
experiencing. 

A further look at the purposes of the senior high school indicates 
that beyond curriculum offerings there are many cocurricular activities 
which automatically and continually involve art. Among these are the 
school assembly, dramatic productions. Patron’s Day, school campaigns, 
and many other similar school-wide enterprises. When these activities 
are capitalized upon, they involve large numbers of pupils in the imple- 
mentation and in the final outcome. However, if the senior high school 
is to have these enrichments, it goes without saying that an art program 
is assumed. The stronger the program and the wider the opportunities 
lor youth to participate in it, the more successful will be the school-wide 
activities. 

A fact of major significance is that American culture cannot advance 
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unless the schools seek out the talented in all fields: science, commerce, 355 
and the arts. But the concern of this discussion is with art; therefore, it 
seems proper to stress the necessity of recognizing the talented in art at 
the senior-high-school level. It is largely from the high schools that youths 
with marked abilities will go into the fields of art teaching, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, industrial design, and the many forms of com- 
mercial art. Furthermore, there is hardly an institution of higher edu- 
cation today, whether an art school, college, or university, that does not 
require an acceptable high-school record as prerequisite for admission. 

This is sufficient reason for providing art experience, as well as other 
experiences, for those who will enter the liberal professions. The culture 
of the nation and its advancement in many directions make it incumbent 
upon the public high school to make adequate provision for such further- 
ance through the creative education of youths. 

Recent developments in education and, obviously, in art recognize the 
developmental factors inherent in certain educational experiences. It is 
an uncontested fact that art activities hold vast potentialities for individ- 
ual growth. In addition, democracy believes in equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all, although equal opportunity does not mean equal education 
but, rather, education by which an individual may profit. At this level, 
the tendencies, abilities, and preferences of students are pretty well 
delineated; therefore, those who can profit most through an art educa- 
tion should be given full opportunity. 

If the philosophy of American education and of its socioeconomic be- 
liefs are to be fully achieved, the arguments advanced point to the 
necessity of well-planned art programs at the senior-high-school level, 
which is the threshold to active citizenship. 

CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE ORGANIZATION OF ART 

PROGRAMS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 

By inference and by direct statement it has been contended that art 
education at the high-school level is both the birthright of every youth 
and a practical way of meeting the needs of society. Indeed, the high- 
school years are the fruitful years, the decisive years in young people’s 
lives. Life to the liigh-school student is a serious undertaking. It means 
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3 5 6 vocation, family, citizenship, and a “place in the sun in which individual 
worth and personal contribution count. 

It is because of this youthful earnestness and sincerity of purpose that 
art education at this level must, likewise, be purposeful, appealing, and 
rewarding in terms of the present and of the immediate future. However, 
to plan with pupils of senior-high-seliool age calls for an understanding 
of their needs, characteristics, hopes, and capacities. 


Nature of late Adolescence 

Not long ago, a group of art-education students were charged with the 
task of ascertaining from the literature of psychology as well as from 
firsthand observation what characteristics are typical of most high-school 
boys and girls. After much research and discussion they arrived at the list 
which follows. The list, they agreed, is not necessarily complete, nor is 
it applicable to all young people, but it is important as a general index 
to their nature. Most higli-school students, they discovered, are: 

1. Physically strong and active 

2. Capable of emotional stability 

3. Independent and self-assured 

4. Endowed with highly creative powers 

5. Experimentally minded 

6. Self-motivated and self-assured 

7. Capable of sustained concentration 

8. Fond of precise and scientific work 

9. Capable of adjusting to situations 

10. Capable of careful planning 

11. Interested in adult activities 

12. Capable of intelligent cooperation 

13. Aware of themselves as human entities 

14. Idealistic about life and work 4 

When he considers the above listing of characteristics and those which 
might be added in the light of the highly heterogeneous nature of the 
senior-high-school population, the art teacher is at once aware of the 
tremendous opportunities ahead, and of the problems as well. The many 
references made regarding individual differences, and those relating to 
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vocational, avocational, and general 
citizenship needs, further enhance 
the possibilities and the dangers in- 
volved in working with high-school 
pupils. 

The Stage of Creative Renascence 

Psychologically, the senior-high- 
school pupil has emerged from the 
crisis of adolescence either as victor 
or as vanquished. In the crisis, he has 
either lost or gained a great deal of 
confidence in himself and others. He 
may have given up his creative at- 
tempts or may have gained new vigor 
and new vision. In either instance, 
however, he is a new creature. He is 
almost an adult, who must be treated 
as such and from whom much should 
be expected, with due consideration 
for his personality, which is by now 
fairly well established. 

Creatively, this is the stage of re- 
nascence. Those boys and girls with 
high endowment, having successfully 
gone through their natural cycle of 
development, may be identified as the 
“gifted" in each class. But there are 
many who are still growing and still 
groping and will soon find their 
proper place. All youths that may be 
classified as typical, with the usual 
exceptions, can perform acceptably in 
some form of art, with satisfying re- 
sults, from their point of view at least. 

Interest in vocations and the con- 
cern with life as a productive venture 
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3 5 8 may suggest to these youths the many art fields in which they may wish 
to engage; commercial art, fine arts, industrial design, costume and 
fashion design, the crafts, the theater arts, and other forms requiring an 
art background. For others, art should serve as the emotional stabilizer, 
the life-enriching element that, directly or indirectly, contributes to a 
firm moral and spiritual basis for abundant living. 

Creative renascence will manifest itself in many ways. Some ways may 
appear unrelated to a narrow interpretation of what constitutes art, but 
need to be nurtured and guided nevertheless. For example, the boy who 
has a high interest in art but little ability in performance may be a genius 
as organizer and leader. The girl whose sole interest is the feminine 
tendency toward costume design may be capable of holding together a 
group and seeing through a project in school dramatics which involves 
costuming and make-up. Boys and girls who may not be highly original as 
painters may be efficient members of a stage crew that is responsible for 
producing the scenery. The ramifications of the renascence are indeed 
too many to enumerate. However, the wise teacher will discover, guide, 
nurture what is there, and bring it to full fruition as a contribution 
toward the ultimate integration of each individual. 

NEED OF DIFFERENTIATION 

All the facets of the late-adolescent personality (see Table 10) suggest 
possible curriculum directions that may be implemented if the needs of 
young people are to be met in spite of the many obstacles mentioned 
elsewhere. The obstacles themselves, as suggested at the beginning of 
the chapter, may well be regarded as challenges. 

The teacher will realize at once that a uniform pattern for all pupils 
will not be effective. If anything, uniformity leads to the establishment 
of forms of imposed discipline, so inimical to creative experience. The 
heterogeneity of the pupils, on the other hand, suggest grouping by 
interest, grouping by prior art experience, or grouping on the basis of 
demonstrated ability. Such a situation will give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to put to work the idea of reflective teaching which was ad- 
vocated in the discussion of method. 

Grouping by interest will facilitate teaching through reduction of the 
pro j ems of equipment and materials as well as by providing the teacher 
ime in u ich to focus attention on the real issue of teaching: con- 
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3 6 o cents, insights, and significant appreciations which may be the outcomes 
of a single experience area at one time. This type of grouping suggests 
physical arrangement of the studio into work areas; these may contribute 
to efficiency and may lead to fuller creative development. Many of the 
high-school buildings being erected today provide for such areas. In one 
school the all-purpose art laboratory is thoughtfully divided in half: one 
part of the laboratory is designed for painting, drawing, and other graphic 
activities; the other is equitably divided into metal, clay, and weaving 
and textile areas. Flexibility of arrangement to include other crafts, such 
as leather, papier-mache, and basketry, demonstrates its distinct advan- 
tages over a "general" laboratory. But important though this compart- 
mcntalization is, it is even more important to stress that the idea of 
differentiation is recognized as an essential for the best development of an 
individual or of like-minded groups. 

One of the most important aspects, often overlooked in the idea of 
differentiation by interest grouping, is its socializing effects. The mean- 
ing here is not to he misunderstood for its popular connotations. The 
procedure results in exchange of ideas, comparisons, mutual help in the 
solution of problems, learning by seeing and experimenting, and, above 
all, in group self-control. From the standpoint of democratic living, these 
results of the procedure are eminently desirable types of social living 
which should he fostered whenever possible. Actually, they are a chief 
cornerstone of the educational structure. 

Teacher-Pupil planning 

A second direction that grows out of the needs of late adolescents is 
teacher-pupil planning. The virtues of this form of curriculum develop- 
ment have been touched upon elsewhere and its values In the growth 
of the pupil have k-en inferred throughout. In the present context, it 
should be related to the artistic unfolding of the individual pupil, whether 
gifted, otherwise atypical, or falling in the category of average. Even 
though several pupils may Ik; working in the same interest center, it is 
conceivable that specific guidance will vary with each pupil in that group. 
At the same time, it is also conceivable that pupils with definite desires 
and corresponding abilities may wish to plan ahead, or more comprc- 
liens holy. In such instances it is advisable to discuss the problem in- 
volved, set up hypotheses, explore the possibilities, analyze them, and 
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then proceed. In any case, the teacher is there to stimulate pupils in a 3 6 1 
manner that will produce a complete experience and one that will have 
involved reflective thinking. 

Units of work, correlated activities, single experiences, group projects, 
personal contributions to group undertakings — all these are t\pes of 
teacher-pupil planning in which each pupil’s tendencies, needs, and as- 
pirations may be fulfilled. The realities of the average high-school art 
laboratory and the scheduling problems referred to some time ago are 
not here minimized or overlooked. Yet, in spite of them, art teachers must 
continue to find ways of overcoming them and thus successfully solve 
those physical problems. 

In a democratic society, preplanned, predigested, and preconceived 
programs are antagonistic to wholehearted personal or group participa- 
tion. On the other hand, cooperative planning, digesting, and conceptual- 
ization become educative in the highest sense. Active and effective par- 
ticipation in social and communal life presupposes that the ways of 
democracy have been a continuous learning process from childhood to 
adulthood. Art activities, especially those that arise from human re- 
lationships and needs, seem to offer tremendous possibilities for coopera- 
tive learning. In turn, this practice is a prelude to creative participation 
in the life of the community. 

Effective Stimulation 

Of all the elements of method, not one is more significant at this level 
of growth than stimulation. The meanings and types of this central ele- 
ment in all good teaching have been stressed a number of times in this 
work. Yet it seems important to reiterate them and to relate them to the 
art expressions of senior-high-school students. 

Not only are these pupils young adults who are eager to practice adult 
ways and receive adult consideration. They have also reached a high 
level of knowledge, and have achieved a sense of relationship and an 
ability to reason that cannot be overlooked. Stimulation at this level, 
therefore, is by far and large intrinsic in nature. Pupils know what they 
want, what they need, what they can or cannot do. They have fairly 
definite ideas about life, people, society, and their own aspirations with 
respect to all these. 

Good stimulation will proceed largely on the basis of answers to xchtj. 
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3 6 2 wlult, how, when, where. The art of questioning, properly employed, will 
bring out of pupils the answers to their art problems. On the other hand, 
successful stimulation presupposes that the teacher-pupil relationship is 
a complete and satisfying one. 

By way of example: Is the proposed art experience meaningful to the 
pupil? Does he realize its potentialities and its problems? Does he sense 
the values of the experience to himself or to others? Does he understand 
the possible ways of handling the aspects of technic involved? Is the art 
experience significant to him in terms of his present interests and future 
ramifications? The questions, obviously, could continue indefinitely. The 
important point for teachers is a realization that good stimulation and 
motivation depend on the convictions which they arouse in the pupil. 
When the pupil has adequately answered his own questions, the way 
for creative action has been opened. 

Lastly, on this point, it seems proper to epitomize by saying that coop- 
erative planning is a way of evoking reactions, and that good motivation 
is a way of making purposes clear, for pupils as well as for teachers. 


SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


IMPORTANCE OF' A REALISTIC APPROACH 


The facts cited with regard to the present status of art education in 
the majority of American high schools and the problems that confront 
art teachers are realities that cannot be brushed aside. The ideal situa- 
tion is a noble and desirable goal toward which all art educators must 
continually aspire and for which they must be willing to expend time, 
energy, and study. 


However, the best-prepared teachers, the best-intentioned individuals, 
and the soundest plans will fail, thwart, and perhaps damage the steady 
progress of art education if a measure of realism is wanting. Administra- 
tive problems, finances, physical conditions, and above all the point of 
T" °Vi Wh ° adm5nister the program at the local level are some of 
the problems that must be faced. By facing them squarely, by working 
cooperatively by constantly educating associates in other areas of edu- 
cation as well as parents and public, by persistent efforts along all these 
hnes. art education at the high-school level will come nearer the ideal 
ot the profession. 
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The general situation being as described, what are some ways of setting 3 6 3 
up an art program that will be of the utmost worth for boys and girls in 
the senior high school and, at the same time, point toward the ideal? 

What follows is in the nature of suggestions which may be interpreted 
and adapted to local situations, or as starting points. 


Desirable Outcomes for All Pupils 

It should be repeated that if the general aims of the American high 
school are to be properly implemented, it is obvious that certain basic 
provisions must be made for all youth. Art in the senior high school 
should be organized so that its inclusion in the total school program may 
touch the lives of all young people. To do so effectively, the program 
should be based on defensible grounds and on socially desirable goals. 
These goals are self-evident in the purposes of the senior high school as 
well as in the nature of the high-school pupil. For practical purposes the 
outcomes of the general organization and, therefore, the criteria for the 
selection of activities of an art program may be visualized in this manner: 


1. For the individual 

2. For effective social living 

3. For moral and spiritual growth 

4. For occupations 

5. For leisure 


Maximum growth and development 
(Mental, creative, aesthetic, emo- 
tional, social, and physical) 

Intelligent participation 
(Skills, knowledge, discrimination, 
ability to plan, ability to cooperate) 
Emotional harmony and sensitivity 
(Values, goals, appreciations, integ- 
rity, resourcefulness) 

Knowledge and proficiency 
(Skills, technics, processes, concepts) 
Buoyancy, versatility, resourcefulness 
(Ability to do, appreciations, sound 
mental health, inner resources ) 


General Art for All 

On page 366 two possible ways of organizing the art program are pro- 
posed. Unquestionably there are other ways; therefore, those suggested 
may serve as points of departure. The two plans indicate what is con- 
sidered minimal for all, what is desirable for most pupils, and what 
should be provided for those who possess a high degree of ability and 
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3 6 3 what, how, when, where. The art of questioning, properly employed, will 
bring out of pupils the answers to their art problems. On the other hand, 
successful stimulation presupposes that the teacher-pupil relationship is 
a complete and satisfying one. 

By way of example: Is the proposed art experience meaningful to the 
pupil? Does lie realize its potentialities and its problems? Does he sense 
the values of the experience to himself or to others? Does he understand 
the possible ways of handling the aspects of technic involved? Is the art 
experience significant to him in terms of his present interests and future 
ramifications? The questions, obviously, could continue indefinitely. The 
important point for teachers is a realization that good stimulation and 
motivation depend on the convictions which they arouse in the pupil. 
When the pupil has adequately answered his own questions, the way 
for creative action has been opened. 

Lastly, on this point, it seems proper to epitomize by saying that coop- 
erative planning is a way of evoking reactions, and that good motivation 
is a way of making purposes clear, for pupils as well as for teachers. 


SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 

IMPORTANCE OF- A REALISTIC APPROACH 
The facts cited with regard to the present status of art education in 
the majority of American high schools and the problems that confront 
art teachers are realities that cannot be brushed aside. The ideal situa- 
tion is a noble and desirable goal toward which all art educators must 
continually aspire and for which they must be willing to expend time, 
energy, and study. 

However, the best-prepared teachers, the best-intentioned individuals, 
and the soundest plans will fail, thwart, and perhaps damage the steady 
progress of art education if a measure of realism is wanting. Administra- 
tive problems, finances, physical conditions, and above all the point of 
\ie\v o t ^iosc who administer the program at the local level are some of 
the problems that must be faced. By facing them squarely, by working 
pera nely by constantly educating associates in other areas of edu- 
^ .on 33 well 33 parents and public, by persistent efforts along all these 
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The general situation being as described, what are some ways of setting 3 6 3 
up an art program that will be of the utmost worth for boys and girls in 
the senior high school and, at the same time, point toward the ideal? 

What follows is in the nature of suggestions which may be interpreted 
and adapted to local situations, or as starting points. 


Desirable Outcomes for All Pupils 

It should be repeated that if the general aims of the American high 
school are to be properly implemented, it is obvious that certain basic 
provisions must be made for all youth. Art in the senior high school 
should be organized so that its inclusion in the total school program may 
touch the lives of all young people. To do so effectively, the program 
should be based on defensible grounds and on socially desirable goals. 
These goals are self-evident in the purposes of the senior high school as 
well as in the nature of the high-school pupil. For practical purposes the 
outcomes of the general organization and, therefore, the criteria for the 
selection of activities of an art program may be visualized in this manner: 


1. For the individual 

2. For effective social living 

3. For moral and spiritual growth 

4. For occupations 

5. For leisure 


Maximum growth and development 
(Mental, creative, aesthetic, emo- 
tional, social, and physical) 

Intelligent participation 
(Skills, knowledge, discrimination, 
ability to plan, ability to cooperate) 
Emotional harmony and sensitivity 
(Values, goals, appreciations, integ- 
rity, resourcefulness) 

Knowledge and proficiency 
(Skills, technics, processes, concepts) 
Buoyancy, versatility, resourcefulness 
(Ability to do, appreciations, sound 
mental health, inner resources) 


General Art for AH 

On page 366 two possible ways of organizing the art program are pro- 
posed. Unquestionably there are other ways; therefore, those suggested 
may serve as points of departure. The two plans indicate what is con- 
sidered minimal for all, what is desirable for most pupils, and what 
should be provided for those who possess a high degree of ability and 
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interest in creative work. Viewed from another angle, both plans incor- 
porate the five desirable outcomes. These should prevail in any scheme of 
organization if art education is to permeate life and living at the senior- 
high-school level and in later social contacts. An examination of the 
meanings implicit in the desirable 



outcomes will reveal the magnitude 
of the task as well as its feasibility 



MATURE ART EXPRESSION i» often encountered 
in lonior high kViooI. For torn*, ort will be o 
vocation; for many, an avocation; for all. a way 
of vndorltandmg themtelver end the world 
(above, water color. Senior High School. 
Seattle. Wath,; befow, loapitone tculpture. 
Rooteve It Senior High School. Seattle, Wath.). 


when a modicum of organization is 
effected. 

A general art course required of all 
students in the senior high school 
would result in heightened apprecia- 
tion, sounder standards of taste, deep- 
ened interests, and the possible iden- 
tification of those who should be 
guided into professional fields of art. 
General art would, furthermore, pro- 
mote the growth of those personal 
qualities that education desires for all 
citizens. The home, the community, 
business, industry, religion, recrea- 
tion, and the moral and spiritual re- 
sources needed by man are spheres of 
living that touch all youths. Properly 
organized, those areas could form a 
basis for general art activities. 

The Art-EIedive Area 

It has been indicated that the cur- 
rent practice in senior high schools 
is to permit those students who so 
desire to elect art. But even if one 
were to agree with such a situation. 


its actual operation defeats the pur- 
pose. As slated previously. If a pupil wishes to elect art he may do so 
v icneser a \acant period appears on his otherwise predetermined 
schedule. As a result, the art teacher finds himself with groups of young 
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people who in addition to being different as indisiduals are also hetero- 3 6 5 
geneous in their prior experience in ait, grade, and maturity level. 

The major fallacy of an elective system without prior or recent con- 
tact with art is that it makes the program only partially effective. Further- 
more, it tends to demean art and to convey the notion that art has no 
standards. Worst of all, it continues the erroneous idea that because the 
art teacher works with individual pupils there is no need for continuity 
in the field. That notion is a remnant of the days when art educators 
were attempting to "sell” art to administrators and pubh'c. In their zeal, 
they established a precedent that would be unthinkable in music or in 
any of the academic fields. Growth of art interest in the schools suggests 
that the administration of art must be given new' consideration. The 
present acceptance of the situation does not account for the dispersion of 
energy on the part of the teacher, the heightened emotional complica- 
tions of an already diversified program, and the fact that what was in- 
tended as an opportunity for pupils is turned into a frustrating experi- 
ence, especially for those students who need more guidance than is 
possible under the circumstances. 

Ideally, general art should precede as the common ground for all. Then 
the elective area would function more adequately for pupils and more 
satisfactorily for teachers. Can this be done? The answer rests largely 
with enlightened administrators and resourceful art teachers who 
are willing to demonstrate the feasibility and worth of a more logical 
plan. 

An encouraging example of how the present situation may be corrected 
is best illustrated by what was accomplished in one high school. The 
principal was approached by the art teacher with the suggestion that 
before the closing of school a survey be made through the homerooms to 
discover how many boys and girls planned to elect art the following fall. 

When the number of pupils so inclined was discovered, the principal 
planned the art schedule so that all pupils of the same grade who wished 
to elect art were scheduled for it together. Pupils who did not decide 
to elect art until fall were scheduled in the old manner, but within two 
years the problem of heterogeneous scheduling was reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

However, even where conditions are favorable, it is important to con- 
sider the scope of the elective area for achievement of desirable goals. 



A Possible Oblsmzatiov oe the Abt Feocbav .n H,c. School* 
PLAN A 



Han A is comprehensive in nature and is adaptable to situations in most large or 
nuddlc-sucd sclwmls which combine the ninth sear with the senior high school. A 
continuity of interest and of the program is feasible uoder these circumstances. The 
interests of all are served through general art, the further interests of some through 
the electhc area, awl those of talented ywpvls thsCM^h the Mt-m&yK osnieuhiw. 


PLAN B 
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Bearing in mind the art interest, the increased abilities, and the creative 3 6 7 
tendencies of pupils concerned, elective art activities should be suffi- 
ciently broad to include a number of basic aspects. Reference to the 
proposed schemes of organization will show that in the more compre- 
hensive Plan A the following interest centers are suggested: crafts, draw- 
ing and painting, theater arts, and commercial art. Even a minor break- 
down of each center will yield a vast array of possible art experiences. A 
balanced program, personal interest of pupils, and the needs of the school 
and the community will serve as guiding principles in the determination 
of experiences that may be undertaken most effectively for the develop- 
ment of the pupils involved. Plan B assumes that physical facilities as 
well as pupil enrollment suggest a less-elaborate program with these 
interest centers listed: drawing and painting, the crafts, and commercial 
design. Here again, the possible variations within each center are in- 
numerable. In both proposals differentiation and interest grouping are 
possible within each broad field of the visual arts. 

THE MAJOR ART CURRICULUM 

Several recent studies dealing with general education and with second- 
ary education point out quite forcefully the fallacy of a high degree of 
specialization at the secondary-school level. In addition to the educational 
reasons for such a position, there are the implications of socioeconomic 
changes that have taken place within the last quarter-century. Altogether 
these changes have brought about greater leisure for all, thus deferring 
the necessity’ of young people going to work at an early age. Furthermore, 
there is at present a heightened social consciousness of the value of nor- 
mal development for all youth and a recognition of the fact that a broad 
general education is a more effective basis for later development. The 
suggestion of a major art sequence in high school is, therefore, not only' 
a means oF extending the art program hut a way oF meeting newer sociai 
needs and of saving talent. 

Breadth and Depth 

What, then, should be the nature of the art-curriculum major? It should 
first of all make provision for education in the communication arts, such 
as written and spoken English and literature. Then it should offer the 
basic sciences and social studies. Beyond these broad elements of general 




DESIGN APPEAIS lo many who ore not Interested in painting or the graphic arts. An effective program 
should include work in a variety o< crafts. The processes involved in them, at well as the end product, 
ore satisfying experiences for mony adolescent, (left, designing with wire and thin-gauge metal, Westport 
High School, Kansa. City, Mo ; right, block printing an material, Jefferson High School, Richmond, Vo ). 

education the visual aits would constitute the major field of interest. 
The art field itself should have a general-art basis in the first year so that 
pupils may appraise their own strengths and weaknesses as well as their 
preferences. In the second year, two or three art areas could be ex- 
plored. The third year s work would be a deepening of the pupil’s own 
interest in a field in which he hopes to specialize further as he enters 
college or university or art school. Reference to Plan A, page 366 may 
suggest ways of adapting the program in harmony with local conditions. 
Therefore, when the idea of a complete curriculum in art in the senior 
high school is advanced, its intentions should be clear to the pupils 
who seem interested. They should understand that they should relate 
their desires to the necessary breadth and depth of the major sequence. 

Dangers of Specialization 

The aim of such a curriculum should not be specialization in art. Its 
scope and content should have as their chief purpose the saving of talent, 
the development of the superior,* and the continuation of creative op- 
portunities for those boys and girls who evidence exceptional gifts. Nor 
should such an aim be regarded as a luxury. That is an obsolete notion 
that belongs to the era of the “ivory tower” type of art and art education. 


* Educational Policies Commission, Education of the Gifted, Washington. National 
Education Association, 1950, pp. 13-31, 
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The intellectual and creative assets of the nation are dependent on what 3 6 
is done with the intellectual and cultural potentialities of youth. 

By the same reasoning that commercial education, industrial arts, 
home economics, and agricultural curriculums have been introduced in 
the pattern of the modem high school, so should a major art curriculum 
find its proper place in the scheme of public secondary education. Aside 
from its developmental phase and its intensely personal aspects, a curric- 
ulum in art in the high school should be recognized for its virtue as the 
reservoir from which architects, painters, sculptors, illustrators, commer- 
cial designers, industrial designers, and teachers of art will come. These 
are but classifications; when otherwise expressed, they encompass hun- 
dreds of art fields that supply the basic human needs of all citizens. 

The realistic bases for establishing a major curriculum would be that a 
sufficient number of pupils can be interested in its offerings; the 
physical equipment and materials can be provided; and able teachers can 
be made available to do an adequate piece of educational work. 

Guidance Is a Constant 

Having stated unequivocally that specialization is not the function of 
art in senior high school, but rather a deepening of interests and a 
broadening of them, it may now be affirmed just as clearly that guidance 
remains the constant function of the art teacher. Guidance is here used 
in its broadest sense. It should include personalized help in creative de- 
velopment, advice in course selection and in terms of future vocation, 
and, lastly, counseling in social adjustment. Is the pupil sufficiently en- 
dowed to succeed in a particular art field? Does he understand the nature 
of the required further preparation? Is he financially, physically, and 
mentally able to undertake such further preparation? What are the 
opportunities in the field of his choice? These are but a few of the 
fundamental questions that must be answered by the pupil himself under 
the ldndly direction of the art teacher. And this is not only true of pupils 
who aspire to an art vocation but of all young people who may come 
within the influence of the art teacher. Special abilities are often dis- 
covered in unlikely' individuals; on the other hand, many misguided stu- 
dents undergo preparation beyond high school only to find that a field 
is crowded, that competition is too keen, that another vocation would 
have offered greater security and mental health. 
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SELECTION OF SUBJECT MATTER AND AREAS OF ART 
EXPERIENCE 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACTIVITIES 

One of the difficult problems for the senior-high-school art teacher 
seems to be the selection of what is generally referred to as subject 
matter. 

There exists an unfortunate tendency to mimic the art school, college, 
and university requirements and procedures. That is a poor criterion 
because at the post-high-school level the art activities are directed to- 
ward an already-announced purpose, namely, the vocational intention of 
the student. Such intention is not clear during high school, or at least it 
is deferred until the end. The criteria for the selection of art activities 
at this level are well summarized in Prescott’s* qualifications of all ex- 
periences. These are viewed by him in terms of pupil needs: psycholog- 
ical, social, and integrative. Reference to the statement of aims proposed 
on page 363 suggests that the selection of subject matter is directly related 
to the individual (pupil), his social living, his many-sided pattern of 
growth, possible occupations, and the enrichments of life. These aspects 
of human development have been elaborated upon. They furnish a clue 
to the vastness of possible activities that may be utilized in experiencing 
art. In general, the art teacher needs only to be reminded that, in reality, 
the subject matter of art is embodied in all the relationships of the pupil 
with his environment. 


AREAS OF LIVING 


For purposes of exemplification, one might consider ways of organizing 
curriculum materials so that teacher-pupil planning may proceed with a 
tA imd assurance. The areas ot living which are common 
to all men have been found to be effective sources from which experi- 
ences may be developed, not only in art, but in all education. Problems 
that revolve around the home, the community, work, worship, play, 
communication, and transportation are not only of concern to all in- 
dividuals but have definite relationships to social groups, particularly 
whunOrey are faced reflectively. The fact that all these relationships 


* Daniel Picscolt, Emotion and the 
on Education, 1938, Chapter III. 


Educative Process, Waihingtc 


i, American Council 



and situations may be expressed, plas- 
tically or graphically, by each pupil 
in his own way and in his own idiom 
further enhances their value as spring- 
boards for artistic action. The serious- 
ness of life as viewed by youths, their 
desire for adult status, and their gen- 
eral concerns at this level of growth 
suggest the almost universal quality 
of these areas and hence their ulti- 
mate effectiveness as real interests, 
intrinsically motivated. They only 
need stimulation of a reflective sort to 
be set in motion for creative action in 
the art laboratory. 

The significance and versatility of 
this point of view are perhaps best 
illustrated through an examination of 
course-of-study guides prepared by 
committees from the field and pub- 
lished under the auspices of state de- 
partments of education. The Pennsyl- 
vania Course of Study in Art Educa- 
tion, 7 for example, suggests that there 
are general areas of experience and 
specific areas of experience. Upon fur- 
ther examination, one finds that the 
general areas include understanding 
of peoples and their cultures, both 
past and present; the home, the 
school, the community, clothing, in- 
dustry, commerce, and nature. Each 
area is first studied from the point of 
view of human needs and then in 

• Pennsjhania State Department of Public 
Instruction. Bulletin 262, Harrisburg, 1931, 
pp. 23-88. 



JEWEIRY AND METALWORK combine utility 
with beouty; therefore, they hold the interest 
of many pupils ot this level. Good design Is 
essential and the idea is made clear through 
practical applications (enameling, Jane Addams 
Vocational High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Jewelry, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; metal bowl, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa ). 
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3 7 2 terms of the understanding of art content which manifests itself through 
expression evoked by such understandings. 

Other phases suggested by the Course of Study involve art elements, 
organization, and expression. Here again, reference is first made to the 
meanings in terms of human needs, then in terms of understandings of 
art content through discussion, exhibitions, research, and, eventually, ex- 
pression. 

The specific art areas suggested arc the art of the book and the maga- 
zine, theater arts, architecture, ceramics, drawing, graphic arts, leather, 
metal painting, photography, plastics, sculpture, textiles, and wood. Ob- 
viously, the contention of the course of study referred to is that an 
understanding of human needs and their varied manifestations is essential 
to art expression. For the senior-high-school level the approach seems 
logical because the maturity of the pupil demands an intelligent basis for 
action. 

What follows is a concrete example of a possible way of organiz- 
ing curriculum material in line with the thinking advanced in this 
chapter. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL ART CURRICULUM BASED ON AREAS OF LIVING 
A. For the Individual (Maximum Growth and Development) 

Drawing and Fainting (various media and personal technics) 

At the dance; at the game; the school cafeteria; the art room; the 
grocery-store window; portrait of my friend John; planning and exe- 
cution of a mural suitable for the school library (in collaboration with 
two classmates) 

Surface Design (various media and personal technics) 

Block-print design for drapes in my room; pattern design for my note- 
book; silk-screen poster to advertise the basketball game; stenciled de- 
sign applied to a scarf; a decorative composition to be used as a wall 
decoration for home 


Three-Dimensional Design 

Carving a fork and spoon from wood and elaborate on the handle: using 
several materials create a table decoration; design, make, and decorate 
a key case or simple wallet; create a simple clay figure to be glazed and 
fired; using plastics, make a simple jewelry box; build a T-D loom and 
weave enough material to make a purse 
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Graphic Arts 373 

Make a dry-point portrait of your best friend; from local scene create 
a white-line block print; compose and execute a blockprint of a com- 
munity public building for use in the school annual; design a letterhead 
for your school and submit it to the principal for approval and possible 
use; in collaboration with other members of your class make a series of 
silk-screen posters advertising the school operetta 

Architecture 

Study styles of architecture prevalent in your community, then design 
a home, both interior and exterior, for a family the size of your own; 
take what is considered a poor part of the community and create a plan 
for its improvement; make a series of pen-and-ink sketches of public 
buildings in your town, design, in three dimensions, a proposed com- 
munity center for your town 

Sculpture and Modeling 

Model a portrait of your brother or sister; make a plaque with the 
school seal as the motif, then cast it to have a number of them, secure 
a piece of native stone and after careful planning cane an animal; 
using wood, carve a profile self-portrait in bas-relief 

Pottery and Ceramics 

Experiment with clay to produce original shapes suggested by pressing 
the clay in your hand; make a small vase by merely pressing the clay 
with your thumbs; study good classical design in pottery, then make a 
ten-plate, hand-built piece of pottery; create a figure of a ball player in 
action, make a mold, cast, glaze, and fire 

Theater Crafts 

From color minglings plan simple, imaginative settings for a play of your 
choice; make a mask of some favorite character or type; plan and cos- 
tume a pantomime; plan a mask recital for the school assembly; experi- 
ment with colored fight on pigment; plan multiple effects on back- 
grounds by changes of colored light 

B. For Home, School, and Community (Intelligent Participation and Con- 
sumership) 

Dratcing and Painting (various media) 

At the picnic, the parade; a historical landmark in our town; Sunday 
on Pine Street; in collaboration with classmates, plan and execute a 
mural about local industries for a public building 
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Surface Design (various media) 

Stencil draperies for the Y-Teen Room; embroider a large sampler 
of community activities; silk-screen posters for community clean-up 
week; block-print a wall decoration using local buildings 
Three-Dimensional Design (assorted materials) 

A well-planned town (three-dimensional maps); winter table decora- 
tions for the Childrens Home; construct a Christmas scene for your 
tree yard at home; design and make an ornamental pin for a gift; plan 
and construct a large paper-sculpture display for Education Week; de- 
sign and make a weathervane for your garage 
Graphic Arts 

Block-print a calendar, using local scenes; letter and frame a literary 
selection for your home; make an etching of your favorite local land- 
scape; make a two-color block print of a community landmark 
Architecture 

Make a model showing how your own bedroom might be redecorated; 
be a style detective for the public buildings of your town; make a model 
of a recreation bouse for your local park; show how your lawn or plant- 
ings might further improve the appearance of your home 
Sculpture atul Modeling 

Carve an ornamental garden piece from a log; model an ornament for 
a desk at home; whittle; make a series of plaster reliefs of school athletics 
Pottery and Ceramics 

Design a study lamp; make a mold of the lamp; duplicate it; make 
a lamp base; decorate tiles to be inserted around sink in art room at 
school 

Theater Crafts 

Design and make marionettes for a play about local history or a local 
problem; make designs for costumes for a play read in English class; 
plan and execute decorative reredos for the school stage to be used in 
connection with holy day programs; choose your favorite local charac- 
ter and make a mask of him 

C. Fon Occupations (Related Information, Skills, Technical Proficiency) 
Drawing and Painting (all media) 

Drawings and paintings of several figures representative of several 
occupations or professions; portrait sketches of workers in local Indus- 
tries; paintings and drawings of factories, plants, shops, etc.; drawings 
and paintings of school personnel; the janitor, the bus driver, the fire- 
man, the cook, etc. 
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Surface Design 375 

Create motifs based on labor, industry, and the professions, to be 
used in shops; plan and execute wall hangings using “the air age” as 
motif 

Three-Dimensional Design 

Study processes of manufacturing: glass, steel, textiles, plastics, etc., 
and make visual presentations of them, hammer a copper dish, create an 
appropriate design, and etch it; design and make a simple ring for self or 
a member of the family; design and make a pin using silver and copper 

Graphic Arts 

Etchings, lithographs, block prints, and silk screens based on industry, 
commerce, labor; safety posters for use in shops; trade marks for indus- 
trial products; package design for various products; counter-display 
designs 

Arc/if/ec/urc 

Models of industrial plants; design murals for a plant cafeteria or rec- 
reation room; study of modem architecture: Larkin Laboratories, RCA, 
and others 

Sculpture and Modeling 

Model free-standing figures of workers; carve a plaster relief panel, 
using industrial subject; study methods of casting in bronze and other 
metals; design and execute a mosaic mural, using specific occupation 

Pottery and Ceramics 

Study the processes of preparing glazes, clays, casting methods for in- 
dustrial production, etc.; create free-form pieces of ceramic potter)'; 
make molds for complete dinner service and produce the same 

Theater Crafts 

Study work of modem stage designers; observe the various styles of stage 
design; plan the working drawings and an elevation for a play, plan a 
convertible unit setting, using a limited number of screens. Adapt it to 
possible settings for community play, local-talent hour 

I). For Moral and SrmrruAL Growth (Emotional Responsiveness and Sound 
Values) 

Dra icing and Painting (all media) 

Drawings and paintings of local churches; original illustrations for basic 
ethical concepts; holidays and holy days as subject for inspiration; the 
freedoms; brotherhood, world citizenship 
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Surface Design (various technics and media) 

Design and execution of window decorations in the mode of stained glass 
for school use; designs for holiday greeting cards, silk-screened, block- 
printed. stenciled, etc.; creation of designs for decorative papers accord- 
ing to seasons 
Three-Dimensional Design 

Tooled leather co\er for religious book; leather bookmark with symbols; 
rcpouss<* in thin metal for wall plaque, using religious motif; carved book- 
ends, using symbols related to ethical life; create a wood carving, using 
Biblical or moral theme 


Graphic Arts 

Create and cut a block to be used as a greeting card for Christmas or 
Easter; make a dry point on celluloid, using such themes as faith, hope, 
charity, helpfulness, sorrow, etc.; make a silk-screen poster advertising 
the school's cantata, or the Thanksgiving Assembly, using appropriate 
symbols and design; create an etching on a theme such as "Singing 
Angels" or “The Helpful Hand" or “My Brother’s Keeper” or a similar 
subject 


Architecture 

Study first, then make a scale model of local place of worship; plan your 
own design and create a model for a community church; make a well- 
designed chart showing the development of ecclesiastical architecture 
from the early Christian era to the present 

Sculpture and Modeling 

Model in clay any Biblical character you favor; from wood carve a low- 
relief interpretation of such themes as brotherhood, peace, cooperation, 
etc.; plan and execute a mosaic decoration, using a theme as indicated 
al>ovc; make a series of plaques, using symbols related to ethical and 
spiritual values 

Pottery and Ceramics 

Study the work of Eric Cill and of the Benaissancc ceramists della Ilob- 
hia, then plan a series of activities that may include the making of candle 
hold its, figurines of religious characters, wall plaques, caned plaster 
(round and relief), flower containers 


Theater Crofts 

Male a set model [or a Christmas or Easter play or pageant, such as 
, " ,c P™" •'■’"S' FTare <hc setting. design, and prepare a 

Inch-round [or choir recital; study meaning of -line" in theater design 
and plan an imaginative setting lor ‘A Cathedral* -Aspiration,” etc. 
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E. For Recreation (A Buoyant and Versatile Personality) 377 

Drawing and Painting 

From posed models draw and/or paint a boxer, a baseball player, a 
basketball player; paint or draw a portrait of the best boy athlete or girl 
athlete in the school; from experience and memory compose several fig- 
ures in action illustrating games, parties, dances, etc.; paint a self-portrait, 

“Myself Reading a Book,” or “Listening to Music” 

Surface Design 

Study the methods of batik, then compose figures in action ( hockey, ten- 
nis, etc.) to be done in batik as a wall hanging; prepare and execute a 
series of block prints in two colors on various forms of recreation for use 
as inserts in the school yearbook; create the design motifs for stenciled 
material to be made into a skirt or dress, the motifs being various activi- 
ties like dancing, swimming, tennis, etc.; plan and execute a pictorial 
map with figures and other related items to show location of recrea- 
tional spots in the state 

Three-Dimensional Design 

Design and execute a carved-linoleum wall decoration on sport or a 
specific game or other recreational activity; from carved plaster develop 
a low-relief decoration on the subject “The Skaters” or “The Bathers” or 
other recreational activity; model in papier-mach6 couples dancing, 
skating, players tackling one another, and similar combinations; using 
several materials, design subjects similar to the above 

Graphic Arts 

Study the technic of making lithographs on zinc plates, then, using a 
subject such as “The Football Game" or “The Senior Prom” or “The 
Cafeteria” Dr similar subjects, develop a lithograph. Plan a silk-screen 
poster with figures in action to advertise the sports, dances, and other all- 
school functions; design and execute a two- or three-color block print to 
be used as illustration on poster advertising the operetta or class play or 
Christmas Assembly; make etchings or dry points of school athletes in 
action 

Architecture 

Develop a plan for a youth recreation center for your community; plan 
a garden for one of the courts in your school; make a scale model of the 
interior of a clubhouse for Scouts or Campfire Girls or other youth group; 
make a scale model of a complete camp site to be used by an art colony 
during the summer and by local groups during the rest of the year 
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Sculpture and Modeling w 

From the imagination, mode! “The Singer," “The Wrestlers, “The 
Dancer,” elc.; using a Hock of plaster, cane subjects of your own choos- 
ing but dealing with a recreational activity similar to the above; prepare, 
cast, glaze, and fire a group of figures in action but related, as in a game 
or other recreational activity, such as reading for pleasure, listening to re- 
cordings, looking at television, etc.; create the design and execute the 
reliefs for a series of medals or plaques to be presented to top athletes 
and other activity leaders in your school 


Pottery and Ceramics 

Study Greek, Oriental, and modem forms of potter)’, then develop vour 
own design for “trophy" vases to be inscribed and presented much as the 
cups of commercial houses are presented. Study the work of modem 
ceramists and from your own experience create, cast, glaze, and fire fig- 
ures in typical poses of certain games or other recreational activities; cre- 
ate your own forms in potter) - and decorate them ( sgraffito, slip decora- 
tion, underglaze decoration) with motifs typical of recreational pursuits; 
design, cast, glaze, and fire medallions for wall decoration in one's room, 
subject matter may deal with recreational subjects 
Theater Crafts 

Study examples of period costume, then create your own designs for 
costumes to be worn by principals in the school operetta; design costumes 
for a school Halloween Ball; design and construct a model for a back- 
ground that could be used for a giant pep rally; design, construct, and 
paint a scale setting for the senior-class play; create a design for the set- 
ting of the Spring Dance, May Pageant, or a similar event.* 


It is not claimed that what has been presented above is a perfect 
scheme of organization. It is only one way of attacking the problem. 
However, an analysis of the material may point out its chief character- 
istics, and its validity may then be appraised in relation to the function 
of art education for the senior high school. 

First, it will be noted that all activities are suggested by the personal 
and social needs of pupils. Second, the specific activities take into account 
various types of art expression. Third, the experiences suggested include 
two- and three-dimensional areas in order to provide for various abilities 
and inclinations. Finally, the suggestions are grouped on the basis of the 
outcomes desired for all pupils (see page 363). 


The "cT k> l ?\ An l° r Sec ^nt School,. Kntztown, Pa., 

Hie kutztown Bulletin, State Teachers College, pp. 13-21. 
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If boys and girls emerge successfully from the fluctuating, uncertain, 
and rather difficult early teens, they may be considered as having grown 
normally. When such is the case, they will probably progress in art much 
as they do in other subject fields; specifically, they will show continued 
improvement in relation to their endowment. Those whose interest leads 
them to continue in art, or to elect the subject with regularity, may be 
expected to master matters of technics and processes to the extent de- 
manded by their artistic needs and personal tendencies. Among those 
who survive, as it were, there will be the artists, the art teachers, the 
designers of tomorrow. 

Table 8, page 340, may be used by teachers as a point of reference to 
determine how well and to what de- 
gree senior-high-school pupils over- 
come the problems that faced them 
only a year or two ago. 

By tenth grade, most adolescents 
have arrived at a mode of expression 
which is judged satisfactory. The 
graphic symbol may be a highly per- 
sonal one, exhibiting characteristics 
of an individual style. The imagina- 
tion and the inventive powers of pu- 
pils should be discoverable to a rea- 
sonable degree. There will be expres- 
sionists, naturalists, and abstraction- 
ists among them. 

Manipulation of tools and mate- 
rials required in three-dimensional work should exhibit growing con- 
trol, versatility, and skill. Most technical matters, such as proportions, 
perspective, space concept, form, and the rest, should be handled rea- 
sonably well by the eleventh grade. These solutions to the problems of 
expression do not necessarily conform to traditional standards; they are 
plausible solutions to the manner and mode in which the pupil chooses 
to work. 

At this level, the creative type becomes very clear: poetic, haptic. 
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Sculpture and Modeling B 

From the imagination, model "The Singer," ‘The Wrestlers, “The 
Dancer,” etc.; using a hlock of plaster, carve subjects of your own choos- 
ing but dealing with a recreational activity similar to the above; prepare, 
cast, glaze, and fire a group of figures in action but related, as in a game 
or other recreational activity, such as reading for pleasure, listening to re- 
cordings, looking at television, etc.; create the design and execute the 
reliefs for a series of medals or plaques to be presented to top athletes 
and other activity leaders in your school 


Pottery and Ceramics 

Study Greek, Oriental, and modem forms of pottery, then develop your 
own design for "trophy” vases to be inscribed and presented much as the 
cups of commercial houses are presented. Study the work of modem 
ceramists and from your own experience create, cast, glaze, and fire fig- 
ures in typical poses of certain games or other recreational activities; cre- 
ate your own forms in pottery and decorate them (sgraffito, slip decora- 
tion, underglaze decoration) with motifs typical of recreational pursuits; 
design, cast, glaze, and fire medallions for wall decoration in one’s room, 
subject matter may deal with recreational subjects 
Theater Crafts 

Study examples of period costume, then create your own designs for 
costumes to be worn by principals in the school operetta; design costumes 
for a school Halloween Ball; design and construct a model for a back- 
ground that could be used for a giant pep rally; design, construct, and 
paint a scale setting for the senior-class play; create a design for the set- 
ting of the Spring Dance, May Pageant, or a similar event." 


It is not claimed that what has been presented above is a perfect 
scheme of organization. It is only one way of attacking the problem. 
However, an analysis of the material may point out its chief character- 
istics, and its validity may then be appraised in relation to the function 
nf art education for She senior high school. 

First, it will be noted that all activities are suggested by the personal 
and social needs of pupUs. Second, the specific activities take into account 
various types of art expression. Third, the experiences suggested include 
two- and three-dimensional areas in order to provide for various abilities 
and inclinations. Finally, the suggestions are grouped on the basis of the 
outcomes desired for all pupils (see page 363). 


■Au EJ.vs .'^. A' Wcrk, 1951, An AU Frog,™ Seconder, School,. K.B.-, F., 
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If boys and girls emerge successfully from the fluctuating, uncertain, 
and rather difficult early teens, they may be considered as having grown 
normally. When such is the case, they will probably progress in art much 
as they do in other subject fields; specifically, they will show continued 
improvement in relation to their endowment. Those whose interest leads 
them to continue in art, or to elect the subject with regularity, may be 
expected to master matters of technics and processes to the extent de- 
manded by their artistic needs and personal tendencies. Among those 
who survive, as it were, there will be the artists, the art teachers, the 
designers of tomorrow. 

Table 8, page 340, may be used by teachers as a point of reference to 
determine how well and to what de- 
gree senior-high-school pupils over- 
come the problems that faced them 
only a year or two ago. 

By tenth grade, most adolescents 
have arrived at a mode of expression 
which is judged satisfactory. The 
graphic symbol may be a highly per- 
sonal one, exhibiting characteristics 
of an individual style. The imagina- 
tion and the inventive powers of pu- 
pils should be discoverable to a rea- 
sonable degree. There will be expres- 
sionists, naturalists, and abstraction- 
ists among them. 

Manipulation of tools and mate- 
rials required in three-dimensional work should exhibit growing con- 
trol, versatility, and skill. Most technical matters, such as proportions, 
perspective, space concept, form, and the rest, should be handled rea- 
sonably well by the eleventh grade. These solutions to the problems of 
expression do not necessarily conform to traditional standards; they are 
plausible solutions to the manner and mode in which the pupil chooses 
to work. 

At this level, the creative type becomes very clear: poetic, haptic, 



GRAPHIC PROCESSES, become of their almost 
scientific nature, hove special appeal for many 
students; for the talented pupil They hold even 
more fascination. Dry paint, etching, lithog- 
raphy, block printing, and other types should 
find their place in the art program (lithograph. 
Senior High School, Allentown, Po ). 
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3 8 o architectural, or other. The teacher should strive to stimulate growth along 
the direction that seems natural for the pupil. 

Composition and design, as well as meanings, are pretty well estab- 
lished by the eleventh year. Skillful teaching at this level of growth should 
recognize and promote the individualized nature of the work of the 
student by encouraging experimentation and research toward further 
achievement. 

Interest is at a high point of significance and every effort should be 
made to maintain it by setting up standards. However, many forms of 
art should be experienced by the pupil so that he may see the broader 
aspects of the field. This indicates that growth in skill should not be con- 
fused with narrow specialism, a tendency that needs watching even by 
those who are considered to be good teachers. The ever-present danger 
is to become too narrow, whether in teaching or in learning. The further 
education of the pupil may then be looked upon as a period of culmina- 
tion and of the full flowering of the artistic renascence which marks this 
age-grade span of life. 

SUMMARY 

The American high school is an almost indigenous product. Although 
there were academics in this country prior to the founding of the first 
American high school in Boston in 1821, they were intended for those 
who could afford to pay the cost. Development of the high school, on the 
contrary, and its expansion are truly an answer to the demands of society 
and the fulfillment of a deep-rooted belief that all the children of all the 
people should have a free secondary education if they can profit by it. 

As the senior high school has grown in popularity, its curriculum has 
also l>cen expanded. To the original college-preparatory function there 
have been added many other curricu]a, such as industrial arts, home- 
making, commercial education, general citizenship, agricultural educa- 
tion, and, in a few instances, an art curriculum. Some larger cities have 
an entire high school devoted to the arts. 

The upward extension of educational opportunity for American youth 
now includes the junior college in many localities, and in others technical 
institutes arc being organized. 

But in addition to popular demands for a senior-high-school education. 
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its expansion today is due to the general increase in population. It is 3 s i 
estimated that by 1967 the pupil population of the senior high schools 
will be nearly eleven million as compared to the present enrollment of 
seven million students. The problem confronting the nation in this re- 
spect is not only one of space and equipment but one of further reviewing 
curricular offerings. Yet, acute as these problems are, the chief one seems 
to be that of manning the school. But the equal rise in college enrollments 
may, in part, resolve the situation. 

Art in the senior high school is considered part of the general education 
of all youth; its inclusion in the program is consistent with the overall 
point of view in education. However, current provisions and facilities 
for art instruction at this level are inadequate and not in line with what 
school administrators claim to believe. 

Progress is nevertheless being made. It remains for art educators to 
have a clear comprehension of their task and an understanding of the 
problems faced by public education. Art education at the senior-high- 
school level presents a challenge in that it should serve all youth and, at 
the same time, discover and nurture those whose talents should be guided 
into art occupations and professions. But of equal importance is to extend 
the cultural frontiers and to elevate the general taste. 

The teaching of art at the senior-high-school level requires teachers 
whose general education, professional preparation, and technical back- 
ground are adequate to the task. An understanding of youth and its 
needs, command of basic art fields, and a thorough belief in the philoso- 
phy of the senior high school as an institution are essential for success. 

Concerning the program, it is essential that art should reach more than 
the present meager number of pupils. General art for all, elective oppor- 
tunities for those who express interest, and, whenever warranted, a major 
sequence should be developed. 

The modem art program for high schools cannot be based on timeworn 
academic tradition or on a stereotyped, synthetic approach. It must be 
conceived as an extension of the foundations laid in the elementary school 
and in the junior high school. It must develop individuality, creative 
power, and technical achievement commensurate with the needs of each 
pupil. 

The use of those educational techniques that best exemplify freedom, 
cooperation, and realization of individual and social values must be given 
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3 8 o architectural, or other. The teacher should strive to stimulate growth along 

the direction that seems natural for the pupil. 

Composition and design, as well as meanings, arc pretty well estab- 
lished by the eleventh year. Skillful teaching at this level of growth should 
recognize and promote the individualized nature of the work of the 
student by encouraging experimentation and research toward further 
achievement. 

Interest is at a high point of significance and every efTort should be 
made to maintain it by setting up standards. However, many forms of 
art should be experienced by the pupil so that he may see the broader 
aspects of the field. This indicates that growth in skill should not l»e con- 
fused with narrow specialism, a tendency that needs watching even by 
those who are considered to be good teachers. The ever-present danger 
is to become too narrow, whether in teaching or in learning. The further 
education of the pupil may then be looked upon as a period of culmina- 
tion and of the full flowering of the artistic renascence which marks this 
age-grade span of life. 

SUMMARY 

The American high school is an almost indigenous product. Although 
there were academies in this country prior to the founding of the first 
American high school in Boston in 1821, they were intended for those 
who could afford to pay the cost. Development of the high school, on the 
contrary, and its expansion are truly an answer to the demands of society 
and the fulfillment of a deep-rooted belief that all the children of all the 
people should have a free secondary education if they can profit by it. 

As the senior high school has grown in popularity, its curriculum has 
also been expanded. To the original college-preparatory function there 
have been added many other curricula, such as industrial arts, home- 
making, commercial education, general citizenship, agricultural educa- 
tion, and, in a few instances, an art curriculum. Some larger cities have 
an entire high school devoted to the arts. 

The upward extension of educational opportunity for American youth 
now includes the junior college in many localities, and in others technical 
institutes are being organized. 

But in addition to popular demands for a senior-high-scliool education, 
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its expansion today is due to the general increase in population. It is 3 8 1 
estimated that by 1967 the pupil population of the senior high schools 
will be nearly eleven million as compared to the present enrollment of 
seven million students. The problem confronting the nation in this re- 
spect is not only one of space and equipment but one of further reviewing 
curricular offerings. Yet, acute as these problems are, the chief one seems 
to be that of manning the school. But the equal rise in college enrollments 
may, in part, resolve the situation. 

Art in the senior high school is considered part of the general education 
of all youth; its inclusion in the program is consistent with the overall 
point of view in education. However, current provisions and facilities 
for art instruction at this level are inadequate and not in line with what 
school administrators claim to believe. 

Progress is nevertheless being made. It remains for art educators to 
have a clear comprehension of their task and an understanding of the 
problems faced by public education. Art education at the senior-high- 
school level presents a challenge in that it should serve all youth and, at 
the same time, discover and nurture those whose talents should be guided 
into art occupations and professions. But of equal importance is to extend 
the cultural frontiers and to elevate the general taste. 

The teaching of art at the senior-high-school level requires teachers 
whose general education, professional preparation, and technical back- 
ground are adequate to the task. An understanding of youth and its 
needs, command of basic art fields, and a thorough belief in the philoso- 
phy of the senior high school as an institution are essential for success. 

Concerning the program, it is essential that art should reach more than 
the present meager number of pupils. General art for all, elective oppor- 
tunities for those who express interest, and, whenever warranted, a major 
sequence should be developed. 

The modem art program for high schools cannot be based on timeworn 
academic tradition or on a stereotyped, synthetic approach. It must be 
conceived as an extension of the foundations laid in the elementary school 
and in the junior high school. It must develop individuality, creative 
power, and technical achievement commensurate with the needs of each 
pupil. 

The use of those educational techniques that best exemplify freedom, 
cooperation, and realization of individual and social values must be given 
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prior consideration, to the end that the youth of the nation may find their 
proper role as citizens of a democracy. 


For Discussion and Activity 

1. what is the inference of the growing high-school population for art educa- 
tion at that level? List the specific problems raised by the situation and 
discuss each of them to discover possible ways of meeting the challenge. 

2. Why is the senior-high-school period referred to as that of artistic renas- 
cence? What psychological factors affect the art production of youth dur- 
ing that period? 

3. What factors would determine the establishment of a major sequence or 
of an art curriculum at the high-school level? How would you justify such 
a proposal to your principal? 

4. Make a survey of practices in the administration of the art program in the 
senior high schools of a nearby county or parish, then analyze the findings. 
If warranted, suggest ways of improving the conditions. 

5. Review the purposes of the modem high school and relate the possible 
contributions that an art program can make to those purposes, 

6. Visit the local high school or the high school from which you were grad- 
uated and by prior arrangement with the art teacher interview several 
students to ascertain their reactions to the art program. Report your con- 
versations with these pupils to your group with a view to interpreting 
the thinking of young people regarding method, subject matter, and 
related aspects of the art activities. 

7. Develop a tentative art-curriculum guide for a suburban senior high 
school of 600 pupils. Assuming that 15 percent elect art each year, what 
specific goals would you set for such a program? What experiences would 
be common for all students and at what point would you differentiate the 
activities? To what extent would graphic, three-dimensional, and appre- 
ciational activities find their place in the scheme? 

8. Justify the place of technics as a reasonable aim of teaching at the high- 
school lc\el. Either side of the argument may be presented for discussion 
by your associates. 

9. In the selection of subject matter and areas of experience in art bow does 
the principle of teacher-pupil planning operate? Answer with specific rather 
than general terms. 

10. Since the average high school offers only a general art program, how 
can the teacher satisfy the vocational, the avocational, and the more per- 
sonal creative needs of students? 
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ART AND THE EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILD 


Looked at from the standpoint of the welfare of society, 
it should be clear that failure to make adequate educa- 
tional provisions for handicapped persons contributes, on 
the one hand, to an increase in the ranks of the socially 
and economically incompetent and, consequently, to social 
liabilities. On the other hand, if individuals of superior ca- 
pacities are to make the contributions of which they are 
capable, their abilities must be developed to the greatest 
possible extent. 

Karl C. Carrison, 
The Psychology of Exceptional Children 


THE PROBLEM OF DIFFERENCES 

The INCLUSION OF A CHAPTER DEAUNC WITH THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN A 
work that is mainly concerned with art as it functions in the average 
classroom situation should not convey the notion that the problem of the 
exceptional is in any way covered adequately. The intent is merely to 
call attention to an area of education that sorely needs the services and 
the beneficence of creative activity. Those who find in this brief presen- 
tation sufficient challenge may be rewarded by a realization that art 
teachers have some contributions to make to this unusual and extensive 
field. 

The literature of psychology and of education have, for a long time, 
stressed the significant role that differences play in the development of 
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all children. These sources indicate the need for an awareness of differ- 
ences on the part of teachers and parents in order that the)' may better 
guide child growth and development. Teachers and parents have heeded 
the advice only to the extent that surface attention is given to the prob- 
lem as it affects those children who may be termed typical. But when 
differences are of a marked character and children are obvious deviates, 
the situation presents innumerable obstacles, and therefore it is not always 
adequately attacked. In fact, it remains one of the serious problems with 
which the school and the home still must cope. 

The purpose of the first part of this chapter is to present an overview 
of the problem and, to a degree, of the probable values of art experiences 
for those exceptional pupils who are termed handicapped. The second 
part will deal with the gifted child and his needs. 

The detection of differences, whether they be slight or of a marked 
degree, is an essential first step in all education because the determination 
of the rate of growth, success in learning, and change or lack of change 
in the behavior of a pupil con be handled adequately only over a period 
of time and with a knowledge of the extent to which pupils differ from the 
accepted norm. It is no less important to realize significant differences in 
children if teacher and parent are to understand the manifestations of 
tendencies, of developed interests, and of the growth of aptitudes. As 
pointed out elsewhere, the equation of the growth of an)’ child, whether 
through art expression or in a more general sense, may be said to be 
valid only when it relies on the availability and adequacy of data on the 
kind and extent of differences in the many-faceted growth of an individ- 
ual child in relation to others. 

But, important though it is to realize ordinary differences among nor- 
mal children, it is of critical significance to be fully aware of certain wider 
deviations that exist among many children. These are not always easily 
detected, and even when discovered little can be done regarding them 
in the typical classroom situation. Therefore, the identification of the ex- 
ceptional will call attention to the need for special services. 

DEFINING THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

The exceptional child may be defined as one “who deviates from the 
normal child physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially to such an 
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liabilities. On the other hand, if individuals of superior ca- 
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exceptional is in any way covered adequately. The intent is merely to 
call attention to an area of education that sorely needs the services and 
the beneficence of creative activity. Those who find in this brief presen- 
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all children. These sources indicate the need for an awareness of differ- 3 8 5 
ences on the part of teachers and parents in order that they may better 
guide child growth and development. Teachers and parents have heeded 
the advice only to the extent that surface attention is given to the prob- 
lem as it affects those children who may be termed typical. But when 
differences are of a marked character and children are obvious deviates, 
the situation presents innumerable obstacles, and therefore it is not always 
adequately attacked. In fact, it remains one of the serious problems with 
which the school and the home still must cope. 

The purpose of the first part of this chapter is to present an overview 
of the problem and, to a degree, of the probable s’alues of art experiences 
for those exceptional pupils who are termed handicapped. The second 
part will deal with the gifted child and his needs. 

The detection of differences, whether they be slight or of a marked 
degree, is an essential first step in all education because the determination 
of the rate of growth, success in learning, and change or lack of change 
in the behavior of a pupil can be handled adequately only over a period 
of time and with a knowledge of the extent to which pupils differ from the 
accepted norm. It is no less important to realize significant differences in 
children if teacher and parent are to understand the manifestations of 
tendencies, of developed interests, and of the growth of aptitudes. As 
pointed out elsewhere, the evaluation of the growth of any child, whether 
through art expression or in a more general sense, may be said to be 
valid only when it relies on the availability and adequacy of data on the 
kind and extent of differences in the many-faceted growth of an individ- 
ual child in relation to others. 

But, important though it is to realize ordinary differences among nor- 
mal children, it is of critical significance to be fully aware of certain wider 
deviations that exist among many children. These are not always easily 
detected, and even when discovered little can be done regarding them 
in the typical classroom situation. Therefore, the identification of the ex- 
ceptional will call attention to the need for special services. 

DEFINING THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

The exceptional child may be defined as one “who deviates from the 
normal child physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially to such an 
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extent that specialized services are essential to provide an adequate edu- 
cational program.” 1 

One may properly ask whether the problem is so widespread as to call 
for special consideration. Martens 1 furnishes the answer in unequivocal 
terms in the figures that follow: 

Table 11. Estimated Percentage and Number of Exceptional Chil- 
dren in the United States, 5 to 19 Years Old 


Exceptional Children 

Estimated 

Percentage 

Estimated 

Number 

Blind and partially seeing 

0.2 

67.20S 

Deaf and hard of hearing 

15 

504,060 

Crippled 

1.0 

036,040 

Delicate (of lowered vitality) 

15 

504,060 

Speech defective 

15 

504,060 

Mentally retarded 

2.0 

672.0S0 

Epileptic 

0.2 

67,208 

Mentally gifted 

2.0 

672,0S0 

Behavior problems 

25 

840,100 

Approximate total (estimate) 

12.4 

4,166,896 


A closer scrutiny of the statistics suggests that even if the estimated 
percentage of 12.4 remained constant since the data were gathered, it 
would he a sufficiently alarming situation. But as one considers the 
steady rise of the birth rate during the last decade, if the percentage 
were the same, the total number of children needing special education 
has obviously increased to a bewildering figure. The responsibility of 
education in school and home toward the children concerned has, ob- 
viously, assumed larger proportions than ever before. 

For the sake of clarity, as well as for a realization of the extent of the 
pro j cm, it ma) worth while to list the major categories involved in 
the term e xceptional children. Baker 1 indicates the following: the blind, 

1 Sc/kW Ufe, March, 1<M7, p 7 

r-erprw cut No. Yorl. IT* M.o*. 
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the partially seeing, the defective-sighted; those with defective hearing, 3 8 7 
the hard-of-hearing, the deaf; those with defective speech; those with 
orthopedic handicaps; those with disorders of physical growth; those with 
lowered vitality; and a multitude who have miscellaneous physical con- 
ditions that deviate from the normal. To these, of course, must be added 
the slow learner, the mentally subnormal, and the feeble-minded. Nor can 
one forget the thousands of children who suffer from neurological and 
psychogenic diseases such as epilepsy and other psychotic conditions. 

But among those children classified as exceptional there is another 
group whose plight is just as great even though its deviation is in the 
opposite direction. The reference here is to the rapid learner and to the 
gifted. This category is of special interest to art teachers and is, therefore, 
treated separately later in this chapter. 

DESIRABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED 

Classroom teachers, and art personnel in particular, are inclined to be 
sympathetic toward the children under discussion, but they may feel 
inadequate to handle them. Therefore, they assume that the task is for 
specialists. In general, it is true that special preparation is required to 
administer the treatment needed by such deviates if any appreciable 
amount of good is to be accomplished. Yet in most communities the 
problem is still untouched, and unless those who teach, as well as parents, 
assume a positive attitude and develop the will to do what is within their 
power, thousands of children will grow into adulthood without help of 
any sort and become the charges of society. 

The problem that all handicapped children face is one of major ad- 
justment, Somehow a positive compensation for their condition must be 
found, and unless it is found through correction, help, and sympathy, 
they will tend to isolate themselves from the environment. It is this 
separation, the harsh realization of being considerably different from most 
other children, that causes further social maladjustment, mental disturb- 
ance, and emotional imbalance. Added to the original plight of a handi- 
capped child, these further complications amplify his problems and, 
consequently, those of society. 

Minor problems of hearing, minor problems of sight, certain minor 
emotional deviations, and even many minor physical handicaps can be 
handled by most observant teachers and parents on the same basis as 
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3 8 8 most minor social maladjustments are handled. But when the problems 
assume larger proportions, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the 
physician must enter the scene. The plea at this point, however, is that 
teachers should be alert to the condition and, whenever feasible, act in 
the best interest of the child concerned. 


CONTRIBUTION OF ART 

The purpose of calling attention to this area, long neglected in art 
education and little better implemented in education generally, is to 
point up the possibilities of the arts as helpful instruments. Workers in 
this phase of education require specialized training, suitable facilities, 
and adequate financial support. These are not yet available in adequate 
amounts at either the local, state, or national levels. Nevertheless, it 
should be mentioned that there are many quasi-public, some private, and 
a number of state-supported institutions established for the purpose of 
caring for serious deviates. Societies for the prevention and correction of 
major physical impairments have existed for some time. New groups con- 
tinue to be founded as public consciousness is aroused to the realization 
that the condition is much more widespread than was suspected. 

At the proper point the general literature on the subject of exceptional 
children will be surveyed. For the moment it should be stated that a fair 
amount of experimental work has been done by physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, physiotherapists, and by some educators, who have largely 
acted as collaborators. But the magnitude of the problem is such that 
only the surface has been touched, thus leaving a vast field of endeavor 
in which the combined genius of a variety of personnel, including art 
teachers, may engage for years to come. 

THE ROLE OF THE EXPERT 

It is not to be assumed even for one moment that an art teacher, re- 
gardless of how well prepared he may be to do an acceptable pieti of 
work with typical children, is sufficiently skilled to handle exceptional 
cases of an advanced nature. That is the role reserved for an expert. 

Psychologists, psychiatrists, and other specialized personnel are being 
attached to school systems because of their particular preparation. Their 
advice, their help, their counsel and direction, should always be sought 
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by the art teacher or coordinator. When the case suggests it, unques- 3 8 9 
tionably the speciahst will know' how to proceed and, if warranted, w'here 
the case may be institutionalized for adequate diagnosis and treatment. 

Closely related to this situation is the dangerous pastime in which 
teachers of art have lately engaged because of a serious misunderstanding 
in the use of evaluation of child art. The situation has reached the 
proportions of malpractice of psychology. Some teachers have read all 
manner of supposed symptoms into children’s work. This nefarious prac- 
tice has caused unfounded reports to reach parents and teachers, has 
subjected children to unnecessary emotional hardship, and has wasted 
the energies of other teachers and administrators. 

It can not be stated too strongly, therefore, that art teachers should 
refrain from tampering with a field which is foreign to them. An expert is 
the person to call when cases warrant it. 

MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL THERAPY 

The contribution that art can make to relieve mental and emotional 
conditions caused by various deviations is just beginning to be under- 
stood and to be used. A number of studies are now available which show 
how art can function in mental, emotional, social, and physical rehabil- 
itation. Until such time as art personnel particularly interested in this area 
of education can be adequately prepared, the scope of this discussion can 
only serve the humble purpose of keeping the problem before the minds 
of educators, parents, and teachers. Some recommendations on the use 
of art with certain types of exceptional children will be made as this 
presentation develops. First it is important to realize that there are 
numberless general benefits to be derived from a study of the handi- 
capped pupil which seem sufficiently important to be pointed out. 

VALUE OF STUDYING EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

The value of studying problems that center around exceptional chil- 
dren lies in the fact that the technics and the methods employed by 
experts may indicate to those who work in normal situations and with 
normal pupils certain improvements in methods and technics. In the 
second place, the results obtained by specialists who work with institu- 
tional cases may indicate certain abnormal trends which may be detected 
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bold with regard to tlic function of art as a developmental activity and 
with regard to its hroad therapeutic value. If freedom of expression offers 
release to the normal child, and if the normal child’s world and mind are 
revealed through art expression, is it not a perfect vehicle through which 
the troubled minds and the blocked emotions of exceptional boys and 
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girls may reveal themselves? Is it not conceivable that art expression may 3 9 l 
furnish the key to the causes of some of the difficulties and hence to the 
treatment that exceptional children require? 

One of the latest claims of art education is that through evaluation it 
can aid in child growth and development. In Chapter 8 it was contended 
that many facets of growth may be revealed by a child's artistic produc- 
tions if sufficient samples are made available. In relation to the problem 
on hand, the sampling of art work may indicate those mental, social, 
and emotional forces at work to prevent full expression, or to cause certain 
types of art production or certain abnormal tendencies. 

THE DUAL FUNCTION OF ART 

It may be easily seen, therefore, that the role of art activities in the 
education and the redirection of exceptional children is a dual one: that 
of diagnosis and that of therapy. 

It has been indicated why it would be presumptuous to assume that 
anyone untrained in the field of psycholog)', psychotherapy, and physical 
therapy could undertake difficult cases. But it is not out of place to re- 
affirm the belief that art is a potent instrument in the analysis and 
amelioration of social maladjustments and some emotional disorders. Ac- 
tually, art has made distinct contributions to physical and mental therapy. 

One of the most illuminating examples comes from the scientifically 
planned and skillfully handled experiments of Margaret Naumburg, She 
writes encouragingly of the ample evidences which show how the art 
productions of schizophrenics, which begin with fragmented or divided 
forms, under guidance eventually become satisfying nonschizophrenic 
types or art. She states: “Questions are sometimes asked by certain artists, 
teachers of art or occupational therapists, as to how such dramatic im- 
provement rould dccut in the expression of mental patients when thev 
have received no formal art training. Sometimes it is difficult to convince 
such people that an outpouring of unconscious material during the process 
of therapy can become the basis of artistic as well as personal integra- 
tion.”' 

But a child need not be an advanced schizophrenic l>eforc proper 

* Marguct N’aumtmrc. Schl;i>phrfn!r Art: Jit Meaning in f lychnlhrrapj. Sew Yiirl, 

Cnine anil Stratton. 1950, p. 37. 
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392 attention is paid to him. There are many children in typical classrooms 
who may profit by special attention, and who through the healing power 
of art may be aided toward a healthier mental, emotional, and social be- 
havior. The problem is actually one concerned with the intensity and 
the consistency of the application of art to help the child discover himself. 
It is a problem of activating whatever skills, knowledges, attitudes, and 
aptitudes he may possess. Then the child is placed in a position of con- 
fidence and of self-reliance which, in turn, may permit him to find and 
establish his place and role in the normal situation. Many children 
classified as slow learners or of low mentality have often amazed teachers 
and parents by their accomplishments when “treated" by competent and 
sympathetic teachers m proper strmmntfmgs and with facilities suitable 
for the task. 

It should be evident at this point that the releasing, revealing, and 
healing effects of art should be utilized by teachers if only to bring about 
a modicum of harmony in the lives of those individuals who are in any 
way afflicted. This is particularly true and feasible in the case of ex- 
ceptional children with minor difficulties. 

Even with this meager background of the problem under discussion, it 
should be possible to examine those types of maladjustment and impair- 
ment that seem to warrant the special attention and active interest of art 
teachers. 

What can be done for those afflicted by various degrees of sight de- 
ficiencies? Can art be of help to children with hearing and speech de- 
fects? What can be done for those of low mental capacity? In a limited 
way, some answers to these questions are proposed in the paragraphs that 
follow. ° 1 


TYPES OF HANDICAPS 

THE PROBLEM OP VISION 

•The wcak-sighled, the partially sighted, and the blind naturally present 
hree ddlerent aspects of the problem; bp, s i nce tlwy arc thm o{ 

le7e e hru“ y ’ ‘ hey “ "" ^"0 * 

Art teachers have at their command materials and processes which 
when used wrth chddren within tl lis broad category, m P y ,ht so 
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afflicted to develop that inner vision and those mental resources that will, 393 
in a measure at least compensate for lack of optical vision. 

The weak-sighted represent a group that may be found in the class- 
room. A weak-sighted child may be unable to perceive and, therefore, to 
draw or paint the details, the colors, tones, and values, or even the entire 
objects in the surroundings that are clearly visible to normal-sighted 
children. In a relative sense, his lot is one that can be improved by 
developing in him certain habits, such as observation at closer range, 
drawing larger, or using stronger colors and more decided contrasts. If 
the teacher is able to discover haptic tendencies, these should be fostered 
and encouraged because they "will absorb many of the problems the child 
would have to face if he were visual-minded. The likelihood is that such 
a child would fare better if he could be encouraged to express himself 
three-dimensionally, although this may be contingent on factors of age 
and general development. 

It is now a well-accepted fact that weak-sighted persons can be pre- 
pared for vocations; therefore, if the child’s mental health and emotional 
stability can be bolstered in the early years, the problems of adjustment 
will be at a minimum and the proper compensations will have been 
supplied for later development. 

The Parjiolly Sighted 

The partially sighted present a serious situation, but it is a matter of 
degree when compared to the weak-sighted. In such circumstances, the 
procedures suggested for the weak-sighted need only to be analyzed and 
adapted for use with this group. Although, in general, the practices sug- 
gested will be equally as effective, greater importance might be given to 
modeling, carving, and other three-dimensional activities. The major com- 
pensation will be found in the use of the sense of touch, which, inci- 
dentally, is the least-cultivated physical sense even among normal people. 

Through touch, the general configuration of objects, the variations of 
textures, the relationships of sizes and proportions, may be sensed by the 
child if in his mental reaction he deems them important. 

The matter of drawing and painting, obviously, is more difficult to 
handle; but through guidance and the cultivation of the sense of touch, 
as indicated above, it may be possible to lead the child to express him- 
self even in a graphic manner. 
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394 Involvements of general intelligence, of willingness to cooperate, and 

the teacher's resourcefulness and patience are, necessarily, important 
ones. It may not be amiss to refer once more to the possibility of develop- 
ing innate haptic tendencies of children, because when this is done it will 
matter very little what color, proportions, and details a drawing or 
painting will have. The essential fact is that a child so impaired will have 
at his disposal a medium of expression. His creations may even lead to 
further analysis of his thinking and feeling and thus permit even greater 
opportunity to bring about needed social and emotional adjustments. 

The Totally Blind 

The totally blind are generally institutionalized and are under the care 
of workers whose professional training ensures a type of education that 
leads to useful citizenship. But the tragedy of blindness is not the con- 
cern of only those individuals who have chosen to work with persons so 
afflicted. Garrison, who has studied the problem thoroughly, places the 
responsibility on many. He says: "Parents, educators, public health offi- 
cials, nurses, social workers, industrialists, and illuminating engineers 
have important responsibilities so far as concerns the conservation of 
vision and the care of the eyes.” 4 

What can art teachers do in this instance? It has already been sug- 
gested that three-dimensional work is not beyond the ability of blind 
persons. Nor should one confuse a physical disability with the possible 
keenness of mind that a blind person may possess. Blind persons have 
been know'll to work in science, in mathematics, and in other equally 
difficult fields. But the reverse of the picture may be just as true, namely, 
that a highly gifted child may have very poor vision. Terman’ and others, 
in a study of the mental and physical traits of gifted children, found that 
20 percent of the gifted and 16 percent of the control group had sub- 
normal vision. The point to bear in mind is that there is no direct rela- 
tionship between the two conditions and that each case must be treated 
on its own merits. 


g Karl C. Garrison, The Pstjchahgy of Exceptional Children, New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1950, p. 300. 
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Art teachers who are so inclined may study the work accomplished by 3 9 5 
such people as Berthold Lowenfeld, B, McLeod, and others. 7 The publi- 
cations of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness will also be 
very informative. 

Suffice it to say that in so far as art teachers may be called upon to 
work with the blind, the chief vehicle with which they may work is the 
kinesthetic sense. Kinesthetic sensations and the temporal sequence of 
processes seem to develop to a high degree in the blind, perhaps as 
positive compensation. Whatever the case, these appear to be effective 
points of emphasis through which art can make substantial contributions. 

The role of imagery should not be stressed, especially with the congeni- 
tally blind; with those who were sighted and became blind, the possibility 
is present but not to a predictable extent. In either instance the issue 
should not be forced, because the dangers of possible discouragement 
would nullify whatever wholesome effects might be obtained by the use 
of three-dimensional and other tactile experiences. 

THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

Most children with I.Q.’s of between 55 and 85 or 90 are considered as 
of lo%v intellectual capacity. These are the retarded and the backward 
children who are in need of special education if eventually they are to 
assume a useful role in society and develop self-respect. 

A great deal of study has been devoted to the problem of the mentally 
retarded, and a large volume of evidence is available to indicate their 
deficiencies and also the possible areas in which they may achieve a 
measure of success. It is in terms of the possible success and the general 
amelioration of the lot of the mentally retarded that the following con- 
siderations are advanced. 

Performance Ability 

Although it cannot be assumed that mechanical ability is a common 
characteristic of subnormal children, it is interesting to note from studies 
that it is in this area of performance that such children come nearest 
the norm for their age when compared to average children of the same 


7 For additional sources, see "For Further Reading” at the end of the chapter. 
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3 9 6 age. The experiments conducted by Cruickshank'’ show that a retarded 
child falls considerably below an average child whenever concepts of ab- 
stract thinking are required. On the other hand, a retarded child achieves 
almost as well as a normal child in problems of a concrete nature. Other 
studies corroborate Cruickshank’s findings and lead to the generalization 
reached by Robson to the effect that the retarded child “can work with 
actual things and sometimes with models, though he cannot deal with 
maps and plans. He may be quick at grasping spatial relations, but only 
in connection with concrete things.” 

The studies mentioned above and the general observation of children 
assigned to special classes for the retarded indicate that it is possible, for 
the patient and understanding classroom teacher and the teacher of art, 
to offer some means of expression that may induce a measure of social 
adjustment and general mental health for the children in this category. 

The art activities suggested here obviously will need to be in the area 
of things and materials. Three-dimensional work in woods and clay, 
simple weaving, leathercraft, simple toymaking, and many other similar 
undertakings are quite within the ability of such pupils. The handling of 
the tools required in the performance of various tasks, as well as the 
therapeutics inherent in the manipulation of materials, may furnish the 
much-needed sense of adequacy and accomplishment. 

What standards of achievement should be sought under these circum- 
stances? It seems wise to conclude that, as in the case of normal children, 
each individual pupil will achieve according to his capacity. The teach- 
er’s role, even here, is one of guidance, of stimulation, and of encourage- 
ment. 

In large communities where provisions are made for the mentally re- 
tarded, an art coordinator may have opportunity to study conditions and 
offer constructive suggestions for a program in the handcrafts, and 
for the upgrading of the activities as children improve. In many schools 
where no provision is made for the handling of such children, classroom 
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39a standpoint of experiencing art, the problem may not appear as too serious 

since it is possible to communicate with such pupils in other ways than 
through the spoken word. Thus art has its role to play even in the lives of 
these children. Tests by Pintner 10 and later tests by Pintner and Lev," as 
well as many others, indicate that the intelligence and the manipulative 
abilities of children so impaired, when compared to the intelligence and 
manipulative ability of similar groups of children who are not afflicted, 
do not differ materially. This does not mean that no problem exists. It 
means that whatever conditions are manifest are significant enough to 
cause mental and emotional disturbances which eventually widen the 
deviation from normal living. Herein lies the problem for the educational 
worker. Social and emotional adjustments of such children must be 
sought. 

The totally deaf and the mute, who must be institutionalized in order 
that they may be educated for useful citizenship, will benefit by the 
advantages of the arts and crafts much as normal boys and girls do, and 
much more. The emotional strain of being different needs the compen- 
satory satisfaction of being able to create. This is in itself a healing and 
a heightening of the personality of the afflicted individual. Actually, a 
new language comes to their aid and the feelings of inferiority are mini- 
mized. Clair James, who works with the deaf, says: ‘The art studio serves 
many purposes for the deaf student. There are the therapeutic values in 
developing motor coordination and manipulative skills to which she is 
particularly adept if guided. Also it is an agent for relief of frustrations 
which are so prevalent in late adolescence.” 1 * 

It is evident that the problem of teaching art to the deaf or to the mute 
becomes one of approach. When a suitable method of communication has 
been established and the teacher is conversant with the emotional prob- 
lems of such children, it is likely that their work in art may be of a quality 
equal to that of normal children. In many instances it may even possess 
greater intensity and meaning because of the new-found avenue of 
communication. 


i J* PU3b1 "' Ad l ustment Test with Nonna! and Hard of Hearing Children," 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1940. 8, pp. 3S0-381. 

!0iepk J LeV ’ “ The hiteliigence of Hard of Hearing School 
r , Seminar and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1939, 55, pp. 31-18. 

Clair G. James, Art and the Adolescent Deaf Girl,- School Arts, Ma^h, 1955, p. 22. 
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GIFTED CHILDREN 399 

Discovery and training of leaders, of those whose intelligence, creative 
talents, or specialized skills are of value to the social group, has always 
been one of the concerns of man. 

In various ways and by different methods, from primitive society to 
the present, attempts have been made to provide the proper kind of 
education for the gifted. But each age and each culture has had its own 
criterion of what constitutes superiority. 

NEED FOR EARIY IDENTIFICATION 

Primitive society identified, very early, the boys who seemed to give 
promise of leadership and, usually upon reaching adolescence, intro- 
duced them to the rigors of training, the mysteries of the ritual, and 
eventually to the individual adventure that marked them either as future 
leaders or forever excluded them from such role. The Age of Reason in 
Europe placed greatest emphasis on intellectual superiority and the 
Renaissance gave support to and was interested chiefly in the intellectual 
capacity of men of science, men of letters, artists, diplomats, military 
strategists, and business leaders . 13 

Until quite recently, the English system of secondary education and the 
subsequent higher education were designed primarily to prepare leaders 
for service to the Crown’s far-flung empire. The highly selective systems 
of education in France, Italy, and Germany until a few decades ago were 
intended for a similar purpose. In fact, most education beyond elemen- 
tary school, in nearly all countries of the world, was intended for the 
purpose of training for leadership of one sort or another. 

The American idea of a secondary education and beyond, for all who 
wish to avail themselves of it, is both recent and unique. As democratic 
thought has spread to other countries, similar patterns have been 
partially adopted. 

But it should be evident that as the opportunities for extended edu- 
cation have become more widespread and larger numbers of boys and 
girls have entered the secondary school, it has become more difficult to 


11 Will Durant, The Renaissance, New York, Simon and Schuster, 1953. The entire 
volume is a revelation of the abundance of talent which the new humanism brought to 
light and utilized. 
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devote proper attention to those with superior gifts. Paul Witty states 
very succinctly the plight of the gifted child in these words: “Since the 
bright child usually conformed to school routine, he was generally 
permitted to drift through school with his superior abilities unrecognized 
and unchallenged.** 11 It seems, therefore, that in spile of the fact that the 
necessity of identifying leaders has always l>ecn recognized, for a variety 
of reasons, systematic and adequate provisions for the purpose have never 
been undertaken on a meaningful scale. 

In so far as modern endeavors arc concerned, it is safe to say that not 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century was a serious study of the 
problem made. Gallon's Hereditary Genius, which was published in 1SG9, 
is credited with arousing considerable interest in the problem of individ- 
ual differences and, indirectly, influenced the thinking of educators in the 
direction of the present concern. 

Some cities, such as Elizabeth, New Jersey, anil St. Louis, Missouri, 
made early provisions for the accelerated promotion of bright pupils. In 
these cities, and later in Santa Uarbara, California; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Rochester, New York, enriched and individualized instruction was 
practiced as early as 1900. Homogeneous grouping and the “multiple 
track" plan were lieing tried in several localities in the early 1920’s. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE FIELD 

A clearer picture of the effort made in behalf of the gifted child may be 
gained by even a brief mention of some major studies dealing with the 
problem. Gallons work, which has already been mentioned, is perhaps 
the cornerstone of the movement, while TcrmanV* study, published in 
1925, is the most monumental piece of work of its tv pc done in this 
country. It gave impetus to the study of the gifted by American edu- 
cators and has been a source of authority in dealing with this aspect of 
education. In 19-30, the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection resulted in the volume The Handicapped atul the Gifted. It 
focused on the handicapped, although it called attention to the serious- 
ness of the problem of the gifted. That report indicated that at the time 
there were slightly over one million gifted children in the nation, but 

T d ch,u ’ *** D - c - IIcaUi " d «*. p- 2- 
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that only four thousand of them w ere receiving some special attention. 4 o i 
In the same year, Lamson 1 ' made a scientific study of the situation and 
outlined significant steps toward the solution of the problem. In 1935 
Merle Sumption 11 reported on the work with gifted children in Cleveland 
and Cohen 11 accounted for similar projects in New York City. These stud- 
ies have a great deal to offer in the way of methods of organization and 
practices. Marten’s 19 study, which followed some years later, is both 
authoritative and practical since it indicates specifically how the problem 
of the gifted may be tackled in schools of various sizes. The National 
Education Association made a distinct contribution toward the solution 
of the problem in its research bulletin High School Methods with Superior 
Children. 20 Among recent studies, the most helpful to teachers is Tennau 
and Odens 11 follow-up study of the original experiment. The findings of 
this last study are tremendously significant in that they establish with 
living proof many of the earlier assumptions. Leta Hollingsworth’s 22 con- 
tributions to this area of education are of inestimable worth; in fact, they 
are regarded as foundational by experts in this area of child study. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
The achievements and continued interest in the movement today are 
due, in large part, to the support given to it by the American Association 
for Gifted Children. The work of this organization consists of stimula- 
tion of research, distribution of pertinent literature, production of studies 
such as The Gifted Child, 23 and similar worth-while projects. 


18 Edna Lamson, A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High School, Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, Xo. 424, Sew York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. 

17 Merle R. Sumption, Three Hundred Ctfted Children , Yonkers, X.Y., Wald Book 
Company, 1941. 

18 Helen L. Cohen and Nancy Coryell, (eds. ), Educating Superior Students, New York, 
American Book Company, 1935. 

18 Elise H. Marten, Curriculum Adjustment for Ctfted Children, Bulletin 1948, No 1, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Office of EducaUon, 1946. 

™ Research Bulletin, Vol. XLY, No. 4, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 
1941. 

21 Lewis M. Tennan and Mehta H. Oden, Genetic Studies of Cenius, Vol IV, The Gifted 
Child Grows Up, Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1947. 

12 Leta Hollingsworth, Children Abote ISO I.Q. (ed. Many L. Hollingsworth), Yonkers, 
World Book Company, 1942. 

23 Witty, op. cit. It is an example of the fine work of the association. 
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402 The importance of the organization can be readily appraised as one 
considers the tremendous waste of talent all alxnit. The National Edu- 
cation Association, through its Educational Policies Commission, has 
spoken for the entire profession by calling attention to the much-needed 
work to be done in this area if the nation is to remain strong and free. 
The Associations most recent work in this area, Education of the Gifted, 
speaks eloquently of the task which faces the schools in this regard. 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE GIFTED 

It is quite hkely tint the intellectual position of the gifted may give 
rise to misunderstandings with respect to their serious need for adjusting 
to the social group. Talent, high intelligence, marked special aptitudes, 
and other at tributes of the children in the category under discussion 
bring with them sharp maladjustments. These may he partially mini- 
mized if special programs and special guidance are given such children; 
however, it seems important to indicate here that highly gifted children 
present a somewhat ambiguous situation. 

The children arc superior, yet they may develop feelings of inferiority 
l)ecause they are singled out. They arc highly adequate in one way or 
another, yet they may develop feelings of inadequacy in relation to the 
larger group because they are above the group. They are intelligent, so 
that it could be assumed that they can resolve social situations easily; 
jet often they become “lone wolves,” feel isolated, and show a craving 
for friendship. Their superiority, in one way or another, should make 
them confident, yet often they show lack of sclf-confidcncc. 

There arc many reasons for tins peculiar situation and common ones 
may be easily spotted by classroom teachers, including art teachers. 
They arc elaborated upon simply as a help in their general understand- 
ing. If, when identified, gifted children are placed in a special environ- 
ment, the very fact may give rise in some of them to a dislike of being 
different. To be different, and to realize it, is an uncomfortable situation 
to be in and often causes the child to want to be like others, like many 
of his friends. This may cause difficulties that need to be overcome. 

A second reason for maladjustment is that the gifted often realize 
what they wish to be and what their ambitions are. These wishes and am- 
bitions may be in the very opposite direction indicated by their intelli- 
gence or special abilities. Herein lies a likely conflict between parents 
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4 04 and children, or between teachers and children. The conflict must be 
resolved if at all possible or the entire effort of making provision for 
these children is wasted. 

A third reason for maladjustment originates with adults, the very 
adults who would like to see the gifted adequately educated. But adults, 
be they parents or teachers, succumb to enticements, exhibitionism, ex- 
ploitation, and pressures. Public performances for their own sake, 
competitions, auditions, contests, and similar activities, often disturb 
die gifted child to the point where he becomes a problem within a 
problem. 

Another cause of maladjustment may be the inadequacy of the regular 
instruction, or even of the special instruction, and the guidance that 
is beiDg furnished. The ordinary curriculum of any typical school is 
boresome to the gifted child. Therefore, in self-defense, or even in de- 
fiance, he invents ways and schemes that make of him a deviate in the 
opposite direction. Here again, it may be worth reiterating the impor- 
tance of identifying the gifted as early as possible and then of challenging 
them adequately, consistently, and expertly. 

GUIDANCE ONE ANSWER 

One answer to this very important phase of education is guidance. 
But, not guidance in the generally accepted sense. These are special 
children, hence they require special guidance. The function of the 
expert must be definitely recognized in connection with this problem. 
The best authority available; the most-competent instruction, such as 
reflective teaching, which will be challenging to each one; the most 
understanding teaching — these are essential needs of superior children, 
of the talented, and of those with marked special abilities. Strang makes 
it very clear when she says: “The optimum development of the gifted 
child requires attention to his emotional and social life as well as to his 
intellectual needs." 2 ' It is obvious then that efforts in the direction of 
saving the gifted, and resources spent in attempting to bring out their 
gifts, will not avail if the emotional life and the social growth of the 
children are not developed simultaneously with their gifts. 


•‘Ruth Strang. "Mental Hjgienc of Cjfted Cht!<3rea," 


in Witty, op. cti., p. 137. 
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THE TEACHER OF GIFTED CHILDREN 4 0 S 

All the possible financial support and all the facilities for carrying on 
the work in art for the gifted child will be of little worth if teachers 
adequate to the task are not in direct charge of the program. 

One may safely say that only gifted teachers should attempt to teach 
gifted children. Even if it could be taken for granted that well-prepared 
teachers of art were available, guiding exceptionally talented pupils is 
in itself a special task. The teacher of the gifted should be a truly cre- 
ative person in every sense of the word, but in addition he should be 
well grounded in psychology and in the nature and method of creative 
education. He should be fully aware of the import of the special assign- 
ment; lastly, he should be a dynamic, growing person who can recognize 
growth in those whom he teaches. 

In what respects, then, is the teacher just described different from the 
ideal teacher described in Chapter 14? The answer would seem to be 
that the teacher of the gifted is all that a good teacher ought to be, 
but even beyond possessing adequate technical and professional skills. 

He is a person of unusual insights, of exceptional resources, and of wide 
understandings. Individuals such as Minnie Levenson of the Worcester 
Museum, Thomas Munro of Cleveland, and Florence Cane, formerly at 
New Ymk University, are the type of teacher that gifted children need 
and deserve. 


THE TALENTED IN ART 

A NEGLECTED AREA 

Thus far the consideration has dealt with the gifted in general. If has 
been so because unless teachers and parents realize the broader aspects 
of the problem, it is not likely that they will be sympathetic toward the 
talented in art, with whom the balance of this discussion will deaL 
That superior talent in art has manifested itself in thousands of in- 
dividuals in all ages and in all cultures is attested by the history of art. 
The public admiration for works of art by masters of the past and of 
the present is a living testimony of how highly genius is prized. The 
fact that much talent seems available at the present time may be ex- 
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4 06 plained by several facts: greater opportunity for expression has been 
made possible, the schools have become interested in art as a phase of 
development, and art teaching as an educational field has grown to 
respectable stature. People’s taste for things artistic has been raised by 
the work of a number of agencies, and a subsequent demand for the 
products of artists has resulted; lastly, scientific studies of exceptional 
children, and of art abilities in particular, have given fresh vigor to the 
search and cultivation of talent 

All this suggests that the need for identifying creative individuals and 
of nurturing the gifts with which they are endowed is both clear and 
immediate. It is an obvious need because it is intimately related to the 
general responsibility of education to provide for the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual so endowed; it is unmistakable from the stand- 
point of the demands of society; and it is plain in terms of the historic 
responsibility of education to preserve as well as to extend the cultural 
heritage. 

The problem of the gifted in art is of immediate concern to all those 
who deal with children if the recent acceptance of art expression as a 
means of education is to be strengthened. In this country at least, tre- 
mendous strides hare been made in art at the elementary-school level, 
somewhat less gratifying progress is noted at the secondary level, and 
lately some hopeful advances may be seen at the art-school and college 
levels. But it is doubtful that many who would achieve eminence in art 
are identified sufficiently early. It is equally doubtful that under present 
circumstances adequate and continued provision is made for those who 
appear to be potential creators. 

Art teachers and coordinators must become more sensitive to this sit- 
uation and by all plausible means should develop suitable opportunities 
for the relatively few children who give promise of unusual development. 

AVAILABLE RESEARCH 

Contrary to general opinion and in spite of the fact that the m*** of 
art teachers may not always be aware of the fact, there exists a sub- 
stantial body of scientific data to guide teachers and parents who may 
be confronted with the problem under discussion. The fields of aes- 
thefe, of appreciation and judgment, of drills and abilities, of emotions 
as they relate to art, of perception, of specialized aptitudes in the ele- 
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ments of art — all these have been subjected to experimentation by psy- a 07 
chologists, aestheticians, and by some art educators. The bibliography 
developed by Faulkner 3 several years ago was impressive even at the 
time and has increased considerably. It should prove a real stimulus to 
those whose interests may lead them to serious research in this phase of 
art education. Munro,** on the other hand, provides not only original 
studies, but surveys the entire field of psychology and creative expression 
and offers significant, critical evaluations of the work of others. Meier , 1 a 
a psychologist interested in aesthetics, and coauthor of the Meier-Sea- 
shore Art Judgment Test, is concerned with the psychological aspects 
of art. The present ascendancy of the psychological approach to educa- 
tional problems gives studies of the gifted a heightened value. Of par- 
ticular significance in the identification of superior children in art is 
Meier s “Factors in Artistic Aptitude.” 2 * 

Goodenough s 20 work is of special importance and Cane’s” earlier 
work with the gifted is both scientific and inspirational. As a source, 

The Measurement of Artistic Abilities by Kinter" is eminently worth- 
while. 

In general, it will be found that the Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Psychological Monographs, the Journal of Psychology, and related pub- 
lications often report on current research and on completed experiments. 

The mass of materials such as has been indicated above is becoming 
available more and more in English. In the past a great deal of research 
in art was available only in foreign publications. The present situation 
should encourage wider reading and application of scientific research in 
the work of the art teacher and particularly in the area of art talent. 


25 Ray Faulkner, "Research in Art and Art Education,” in Art in American Life and 
Education, Fortieth Yearbook. National Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, 
HI , Public School Publishing Company, 1941. 

- e Ibid., Chapters XXI, XXJLI, XXIIL 

27 Ibid., Chapter XXVI. 

M Norman C. Meier, “Factors in Artistic Aptitude: Final Summary of a Ten Year Study 
of a Special Ability,” Psychological Monographs, 51, 1939, pp. 140-158. 

29 Florence L. Goodenough, “Children's Drawings,” in A Handbook of Child Psychology, 
Worcester, Clark University Press, 1931, pp. 4S0-514. 

20 Florence Cane, “The Gifted Child in Art,” Journal of Educational Sociology, October, 
1936, pp. 67-73. 

31 M. Kinter. The Measurement of Artistic Abilities: A Summary of Scientific Studies in 
the Field of Graphic Arts, New York, Psychological Corporation, 1933. 
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40 8 THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL 

Havin'* suneyed, broadly, the nature of the problem, it now seems 
appropriate to discuss what the schools may be able to do in regard to it. 
One of the frequently repeated statements in the literature of art 
education is that school art does not 
claim to prepare young people for 
professional careers in the arts, but 
that it hopes to develop and nurture 
the creative spark so that, eventually, 
it may be brought to full fruition by 
those agencies prepared so to do. On 
the other hand, the present discussion 
seems to stress the necessity of doing 
more than the usual art program 
would imply. This is true to the extent 
that the highly talented are a special 
concern. The reference here is to the 
over-and-beyond provisions that 
might be made for those children who 
evidence not only deep interest but 
continued application and unusual 
powers of perception in graphic or in 
three-dimensional expression. The old 
expert instruction. >..J..i.. ^g 6 that "g mius wiU out" is hardly 

and ijrin pathetic guidorce can do mud, to to be taken as scientific evidence. 

develop lh« talent, ol young people. Summer _ , , - , 

dauet lor »uth children are Mmetime, organ- C-Ven Uie OCCaSlODal SUCCeSS Of tnOSe 

■led by college,, muuumi, end tchooi district* V vho are referred to as “untaught,” or 

hummer workihop lor higMchool student,, u . . 0 

stole Teacher, College. New Pain, NX). primitives, is quite rare. Unless op- 
portunity is provided, a gifted child 
may never be identified and his gifts will be forever lost. Therefore, the 
classroom teacher, or the art teacher who is sympathetic and alert to the 
problem, should consider it his privilege to discover an exceptional child. 
The next steps are the problem of coordinators and administrators. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ART COORDINATOR 
When art teachers, and particularly coordinators, have recognized the 
implications of die situation presented in die foregoing statements, they 
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will realize their responsibility for implementing a program of special 409 
opportunities for talented children. 

The superintendent of schools or the person in immediate charge of 
the educational program for the system should be consulted and his 
support for the program secured. If the program is to be financed by 
public funds, it will become his responsibility to procure the adequate 
budgetary allowance. If, on the other hand, the financing of the project 
is to be the responsibility of a community group, such as the Junior 
League or the local woman’s club, it is equally important for the 
coordinator to have the consent and professional support of the chief 
school administrator. When the initial approval and financial support 
have been secured, the art consultant or teacher may proceed to make 
detailed plans. 

As a first step, it is suggested that the art coordinator make a careful 
survey to ascertain the number of children judged as gifted by the 
classroom teachers in those grades or school levels in which the program 
is to be initiated. Since it has been intimated that unless talented chil- 
dren are identified early a number of forces will submerge them, it may 
be advisable to begin such a program with children of the elementary 
school. As opportunities de\elop, it should involve older children up to 
and including those in the senior high school. 

It may be assumed by some that children in junior and senior high 
schools are properly cared for since they are taught by specially trained, 
competent art teachers. A study of the pupil loads carried by such 
teachers, the scheduling problems that obtain at the secondary level, 
and the multifarious other activities for which art teachers are responsible 
should convince anyone of the impracticability of the situation to help 
solve the problem of the gifted pupil. This may not be the case in large 
school systems where major art sequences ha\e been established and 
where the teacher may have opportunities to offer special guidance to 
boys and girls of promise. 

TYPES OF PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 

As a general criterion it is advisable to begin with the elementary 
school and gradually extend the program to include older children. 

When the coordinator has surveyed the problem with regard to num- 
bers and has determined on a course of action, he may wish to contact 
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410 the parents of the children involved to ascertain their cooperation and 
wishes as well as inform them on specific details. 


Opportunity Classes 

A possible course to follow at the outset may be to establish “oppor- 
tunity” classes for the talented at centrally located school buildings where 
sympathetic and able teachers assigned to the work may meet with the 
children. This may he done during regular school days in some situations; 
in other instances such classes may meet immediately after the close of 
the school day. In large elementary centers there may he a sufficiently 
large number of such children to warrant setting up an art laboratory 
where the children may report at specified hours. 

Saturday Classes 

In some localities special Saturday classes for the gifted are conducted 
in conveniently located buildings. These special classes afford greater 
freedom of operation because only those children who have been identi- 
fied will he in attendance in the building. In these classes the teachers 
involved are assured a measure of autonomy and freedom from the re- 
straints of regular school situations and routines. But most important in 
this case is the degree of homogeneity of interest and, in a sense, of the 
abilities of the children to be taught. 

When age factors and group sizes have been considered and adequate 
arrangements have been made, the teacher is ready to undertake the 
important task. Now the problem resolves itself in the skillful stimulation 
of interests that are genuine and abilities that await to be called forth. 

Museum Classes 

One of the best opportunities to give talented children special guidance 
in creative activities beyond the more restricted possibilities suggested so 
far may be found in local or nearby museums. When such institutions are 
reasonably accessible and rapport has been established with their educa- 
tion departments, it should not be difficult to initiate classes for gifted 
children. A number of excellent examples in which the schools and the 
museums cooperate and give joint support to such activities are to he 
found in Reading, Pennsylvania; Toledo, Ohio; Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Worcester, Massachusetts; and many 
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others. Low 32 indicates that the educational divisions of many such in- 
stitutions are not only ready but eager to cooperate. 

The significant work done with exceptional children by Levenson at 

Worcester, by Mumo in Cleveland, 

and by Jantzen in Philadelphia is not 
only a testimony to the excellent op- 
portunities available but an evidence 
of the soundness of the educational 
philosophy which prevails among edu- 
cational personnel in museums. A re- 




32 Theodore Low, The Educational Philoso- 
phy and Practice of Art Museums in the United 
States, New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1948. 
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4 1 2 cent development which indicates an awareness of the problem is the 
establishment of childrens museums. The Brooklyn Children s Museum 
is an example of such an enterprise. The children’s classes sponsored 
by the Museum of Modem Art in New York are further evidence that 
such institutions are alert to the problem and willing to find a solution 
to it. 

But it will be said, and justifiably so, that too many communities are 
far removed from museums and, therefore, cannot avail themselves of 
their services. There are other means and other ways: Maud Ellsworth 13 
found the answer in Lawrence, Kansas, by challenging the community 
while offering her own services. In Reading, Pennsylvania, the Berks 
County Art Alliance has established Saturday children’s classes which are 
taught by members of the Alliance; a teachers college conducted free 
classes for gifted children for a number of years. These are but a few of 
many instances which show how art coordinators and teachers ha%e 
surmounted obstacles in order to give talented boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to develop fully those gifts that enrich the life of the child and, 
in the long run, of the total culture. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter, the problem of all those children referred to as excep- 
tional has been considered as a situation to be realized as being very 
real The function of art education as an ameliorating factor has been 
pointed out to reinforce the general value and the healing qualities of 
art experience in connection with some of the major classifications of 
exceptional children. 

There is little doubt that art can be used to alleviate emotional and 
mental illness; there is also ample evidence that art is used both to diag- 
nose and cure some mental conditions through self-revelation on the part 
of the patient and his rediscovery of the self from which he has been 
alienated. 

Certain possible methods of using art with the blind, the maladjusted 
die hard of hearing, and themute have been advanced only as beginnings 
in what may eventually become a branch of art teaching in and of itself. 

Mjml -file Childrens Summer Studio,” School Attt, 1947, pp. 303-303. 
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The important fact is that art teachers and coordinators should be at 4 1 3 
least aware of the abnormal conditions of many children, and, rather than 
disregard their plight, teachers may study their case and act in their 
behalf. 

It has been made clear that this is a vast and difficult problem and 
that only experts such as psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, and 
others with specialized tra inin g should diagnose and further handle 
difficult cases. 

But the term exceptional child includes the boy or girl with above- 
normal intellect, or those children with marked abilities in one field or 
another. The talented child in art is of special concern to art teachers 
and coordinators; therefore, particular attention has been devoted to his 
lot. 

A number of suggestions have been made regarding enriched art pro- 
grams for the gifted in art: special classes, afternoon and Saturday 
classes, museum instruction, and special curricular adjustments. These 
are possibilities that must be appraised at the local level since they involve 
additional teachers, additional financing, and additional materials. 

In spite of the obstacles that seem to stand in the way of solving this 
vast problem adequately, some progress is being made from year to year. 

As more teachers become aware of the problem and are willing to spend 
themselves in its solution, more thousands of boys and girls may be 
helped toward a happier existence. 

This is an area which art education has hardly explored. It may be 
several decades before any tangible work will be done in it. However, if 
the profession becomes aware of the possibilities for service inherent in 
the area, then the healing quality of art may be extended even to those 
whose lot in life is less than a happy one. 


For Discussion and Activity 

1. For a realization of the extent of the problem of the exceptional child 
make a survey of your immediate community or count)’. What agencies 
deal with the problem? How many children are in\ oh ed? What are some 
of the solutions employed? What phases of the whole problem are un- 
touched? Share your finds with your class or group. 

2. If possible, identify children who are specially gifted in art and w ho are 
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attending the local schools or the laboratory school of your college. Make 
a study of one or two such children and devise a simple program that 
may help them for one semester. Watch their progress in art, their gen- 
eral emotional reaction, and other aspects of growth worthy of note. Wnte 
up their case studies and share them with your associates. 

3. Follow the procedure outlined for the gifted child (Question 2, above), 
but apply it to a handicapped child from the school or community. 

4. Visit, as individuals or as a group, a school for exceptional children lo- 
cated within reasonable distance. Report on the nature of the school, its 
program, its problems, its successes, failures, and any other aspects that 
will clarify the problem. How is art used with the children in the school? 
Haw might art be used? 

5. What are the principal reasons for insisting that the gifted in art should 
be given additional opportunities beyond those possible within the regular 
school program? Discuss these reasons and develop a plan which might 
be acceptable to the superintendent in a moderate-sized school system. 

0. If the Supervisor of Special Education were to ask you to develop an 
art program for weak-sighted children who arc to be taught in classes 
especially suited to them, what would your program include? Prepare a 
general outline of activities and justify it bcfoic your group. What equip- 
ment and what materials would your program involve? 

7. As art coordinator you may discover the need for a class for gifted chil- 
dren of elementary-school age. IIow will you proceed to develop the pro- 
gram? Discuss with your group such matters as time, place, transportation, 
teacher time, finances, and oilier pertinent items. 

8. If your school system should organize a special program for mentally re- 
tarded children, would )ou be ready to suggest art activities for such 
children? What would be the nature of the activities? What facts or sta- 
tistical data could you use in support of your selection of activities? 

9. From the literature of art education discover what tests are available 
and what experiments have been conducted to measure or to determine 
art aptitude or ability. What are the findings? What do they indicate? 
What local means are there for teachers to determine talent in art? 

10. Make a survey of nearby communities to ascertain what is being done in 
junior and senior high schools to care for children with special talent in 
art. What do the findin g; show? 
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CREATIVE ADULTS 


Our Erst and most important task, therefore, is to arouse 
in people an auarcncss of the aesthetic values and of the 
potentialities of creative activity in terms of human devel- 
opment and human satisfaction, 

Ernest Ziegfcld, 
Art in the College Program of 
General Education 


A NEW FRONTIER IN ART EDUCATION 

THE MEANING OF LIFELONG LEARNING 

Recently, a new department has affiliated with the national ed cr- 
eation Association, namely, the Department of Public School Adult Edu- 
cation. The fact in itself might be taken as a matter of course. However, 
it has great significance because it indicates the sizable extent of the 
participation by the public schools in this newer phase of educational 
service. It also points to implications for art education. 

A second interesting fact is that placement officers in colleges and 
universities report that more and more young teachers are being em- 
ployed to work not only with the children in the public schools but with 
adults as well. 

These two developments indicate that teachers of arts and crafts need 
to be made aware of this area of public education and that, as nearly as 
possible, they must be educated, or reeducated, to render service in adult 
education. The intent of this chapter is to present an overview of the 
problems, the challenges, and the opportunities of this new frontier. 
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The entire problem has assumed a magnitude that requires special study; 4 T 7 
but for initial purposes, only what seems essential is presented. The public- 
school aspects are emphasized only because of their pertinence in the 
framework of this volume. 

In his definition of adult education, Lyman Bryson , 1 one of the earlier 
writers on this subject, makes an important distinction in regard to types 
of adult education. It seems appropriate to indicate that distinction 
even in this brief consideration. Bryson distinguishes between educational 
activities for adults which are dictated by urgency and those which are 
suggested by importance. In general, whatever is done for adults as a 
matter of safeguard, or to correct a local situation, or to forestall a likely 
personal or social calamity falls in the category of the urgent. On the other 
hand, whatever organized educational efforts are made in response to 
the natural, deep-seated desires and longings of adults may be considered 
important. 

The distinction between the two terms is significant from the stand- 
point of creative education. In a materialistic world, it is imperative to 
make provision for the yearnings, the innate urges, and the compelling 
wish to express oneself at all age levels. In this respect, adults are like 
children: they wish to grow, to find themselves, and to express them- 
selves in a variety of ways suitable to them. When seen in this light and 
with regard to art as experience, adult education as a whole becomes a 
tremendously important factor in the enrichment of life. Such enrichment 
becomes the fountainhead that feeds the moral and spiritual energies 
of the individual and sustains him as he meets the problems of existence. 

It should be said that the gains made by art education in the schools 
have found a correspondingly strong appeal among older citizens. Parents, 
relatives, and neighbors have become art-conscious through the activities 
of children. Evidences of this fact are revealed by the impressive con- 
sumption of art of all types by an ever-expanding public. Museums have 
been organized in a large number of communities all over the nation; 
public lectures and forums reach the millions; amateur art organizations 
flourish; noncredit art courses are made available by extension divi- 
sions of colleges, universities, and similar agencies. The public schools and 

’Lyman Bryson, "What We Mean by Adult Education," in Mary L. Ely (ed.). 

Handbook of Adult Education in the United States, New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943, pp. 1—6. 
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41 a other local organizations arc opening their doors during late-afternoon 
and evening hours to offer adults opportunities ill the arts. Zicgfeld s 
report of the situation in New York State is both revealing and encourag- 
ing. It is a challenge to art education of the next quarter-century. Truly, 
art education for adults is a new professional frontier. Its promise of 
expansion is bright and its potential effects oil richer living for thousands 
of people are beyond ordinary imagination. 

NATURE AND SCOPE OF ADULT EDUCATION 

In a sense, the problem of lifelong learning is not a new educational 
venture. Indeed, it is an old ideal, traceable throughout the develop- 
ment of earlier civilizations. Bryson, writing on the subject, indicates 
that the great teachers of the ages, teachers such as Buddha, Socrates, 
and Christ, addressed themselves to the mature minds of their day, thus 
continuing the learning process beyond whatever schooling may have 
existed at the time. There are evidences throughout the history of man- 
kind of the need for and the willingness to continue learning beyond 
youth. The ritual and the council of primitive society, the medieval crafts 
guilds, and the thousands of contemporary, voluntary organizations 
which minister to adults are some of the evidences. In fact, the mature 
mind realizes even more deeply than the youth that lifelong learning is an 
inevitable process if man is to cope successfully with the problems of 
living. The mounting complexities of each succeeding historic age have 
made this fact very clear to the people. 

On the other hand, adult education, as the term is used today and in 
its present form of organization, is relatively new. Its claims to public and 
private support have never been stronger. The pressures and the changes 
of modem life, when added to the desire of many to continue to learn, 
have caused this newer phase of education to receive the attention and 
the backing of civic, religious, philanthropic, industrial, and governmental 
bodies of citizens. 


PRESENT STATUS 

Adult education takes within its fold all persons above the age of 18, 
or all those for whom compulsory education has ended. The Council of 


N f‘L F ^‘ terl - arUf Re *P onsib ‘ ! ‘ tie * <« Art Education, Sixth Yearbook, 
Kutztown, Pa., National Art Education Association, 1935, pp. 37-52. 
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National Organizations of the Adult Education Association reports the 4 i 9 
following categories: (1) younger ages; 18 to 30 years of age; (2) middle 
ages, 30 to 55 years of age; and (3) older ages, 55 years of age and over/ 

The groupings suggest the breadth and scope of the program. They also 
suggest the extent of the organizational structure that has developed for 
meeting effectively the needs of the groups represented. When looked 
at from the standpoint of the actual numbers of people reached by all 
organizations at work in this area, the figures are staggering. La Salle 
reports: "By the end of the current school year some three million adults 
in this country will have participated in classes, discussion groups, forums, 
work-shops, lectures, and social-recreational groups promoted and sup- 
ported, wholly or in part, by public schools.” 1 * * 4 

But because art education for adults may also involve teachers in the 
work of groups outside the sphere of the public schools, it is important 
that the broader aspects of the situation be studied as well. The Council 
of National Organizations of the Adult Education Association* actually 
estimates that 72,000,000 adults are enrolled in all types of groupings. 

These range from “audiences” and college groupings to small workshops 
and classes. What the figures indicate is simply that the task is a vast one 
and that the number and variety of required instructional personnel are 
just as impressive. 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The organizational structure of this sphere of interest has assumed for- 
midable proportions. The report of the Council referred to above shows 
that in a fact-finding project of recent date 148 national organizations 
working with adults were invited to submit information. Of these, 126 
responded, and 113 of them were actually participating in the Council’s 
program. Gtroxrc& StiriSres states A ft is taipassikta ta aomtavn 
how many organizations and groups actually exist and cany on some sort 
of program for adults. What seems definite is that there are many more 
than responded to the Councils inquiry. 


1 Council of National Organizations, Adult Education Association, Adult Education: A 

Directory of National Organizations, New York, Association Press, 1954, p. 12. 

* Loy B. La Salle, “Public-School Adult Education,’* Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, February, 1955, p. 83. 

* Council of National Organizations, op. cti., p. 10. 
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A. further study of the organizational structure of the various groups 
within the Adult Education Association indicates that they vary a great 
deal with regard to geographic interest. Twenty-two organizations oper- 
ate on local, state, and regional le\els; 33 organizations have national, 
regional, and state units; 17 organizations have one unit below the na- 
tional level; other groups operate only on the national level. These data 
suggest the complexity of the problem and also the necessity for variation 
because of the nature of the services or participation required. 

With regard to types of services and programs, adult education presents 
one of the most diversified pictures of any organized group of citizens. 
The services and activities range from public and governmental affairs 
to higher education, recreation, hobbies, leadership training, skills 
training, study groups, workshops, and classes in an infinite variety of 
subjects including the arts and crafts. In addition, there are several 
thousands of adults enrolled in classes for foreign-born, elementary edu- 
cation, physical education, and the practical arts which, in the judgment 
of the Council, are not reported on adequately. 

It is natural that the vast number of participants, the variety of in- 
terests, and the many types of organizations and services should reflect 
an equally large diversity of means of communication, differentiated 
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policies, numerous publications, and a vast staff of workers numbering 4 2 i 
nearly 22,000 persons. 

DEVELOPMENT OP GOALS 

Sound as the reasons may have been for the earlier development of 
adult-education programs of various sorts, most of them were temporary 
in character. Prior to World War I the program attempted to cope with 
current emergencies. Once solved, many programs quite naturally passed 
from the scene to give way to new needs. It may be useful here to recall 
the point of view expressed by Bryson in his introduction to the Hand- 
book of Adult Education in the United States .* Much of what was done 
in the early days of the program was considered urgent at the time. On 
the other hand, much of what constitutes adult education today is con- 
sidered not only an important task but a continuing and an enlarging one. 

Its goals have been refined, and even though they are not in any sense 
stated in final terms they nevertheless reflect years of history and ex- 
perience with the larger issues inherent in the growing population of a 
young nation. 

Briefly, the objectives of current adult education are these: (1) vo- 
cational efficiency, (2) economic understanding, (3) civic participation 
and responsibility, (4) better human relations and community improve- 
ment, (5) group interests, (6) personal growth and self-realization. 1 It 
is from these areas that the senior citizen who has the opportunity of 
further education may formulate his goals and from which the teacher 
may develop plans for the enhancement of the life of out-of-school men 
and women. 

Interestingly enough, one finds recorded in the six areas for adult 
education an echo and a reaffirmation of the very bases on which the 
entire art-education program for the schools has been postulated. The 
individual, the social group, the community, occupations, human re- 
lations, and self-discovery and self-realization are all a part of the con- 
tinuing and expanding role of education for democratic associational 
life. This is a point worth remembering when teaching adults. Indeed, 
the goals of adults axe continuing ones; the deep-seated motivations 


* Bryson, op. cti., pp. 3-6. 
1 Ibid., p. 7. 
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422 are not unlike those of the adolescent who seeks his place in the world. 
The major differences are the age of the learner and his accumulated 
experiences. The desire to grow is just as strong. 


THE MEANING OF ART FOR ADULTS 

The values and, therefore, the meanings of creative education for 
adults are not the result of mere theorizing or of the wishful thinking of 
overzealous art educators. They are supported ljy the experimental evi- 
dences furnished by thorough and sympathetic studies of adults and by 
the recorded observations of thousands of cases in the process of rein- 
tegration. 

Hughes Means' has recorded his studies and reported his experiences 
with adults in what is now a classic work. Many others have made 
statistical recordings of the participation, sustained interests, and per- 
manent benefits received by adults in the process of reeducation. Some 
of these data have been presented; further reading in the literature of 
this phase of education will furnish additional evidence of the effective- 
ness of the venture. 

But aside from statistical or experimental evidences, one needs only to 
observe the spontaneous response of out-of-school people to almost any 
form of further education: evening schools, clubs, radio and television, 
forums, extension classes, conferences, book and magazine clubs, public 
lectures, and myriad other offerings too obvious to require mention. Tliis 
widespread interest bespeaks tbe fact that out-of-scbool people respond 
as they do because of a need which becomes all too clear as they become 
involved in the realities of everyday living. 

THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL PATTERN 

Workers in shops and fields, clerks, professional men and women, 
businessmen, executives, housewives, and all others who are otherwise 
engaged in tbe world’s work seem to respond to post-school activities 
as sources of relief and release. The humdrum, the mechanical, the 
monotonous, even sordid, day-after-day occupations seem to stimulate the 
need for antidotes which rebuild and give new meaning to existence. Yet 

* Hughes Mearns, The Creative Adult, New York, Doubleday U Company, 1940. 
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the arts cannot be conceived only as therapeutics; their functions in 423 
adult education may lie many. These arc described and appraised here- 
after. 

The most powerful cause that compels adults to turn to the arts for 
regeneration is to be found in the pattern of contemporary social and 
cultural life. Even a brief examination of the present condition of man 
throws a great deal of light on those forces tlut make it imperative for 
all education, and creative education especially, to oiler adults outlets 
that will lead them to a restoration of human dignity and self-esteem. 

It is evident tlut a new challenge is facing the aits, and it is also 
evident that this area is becoming a major concern of education. There- 
fore, those engaged in the arts need not only to lie alerted to the oppor- 
tunities but to be conversant with the problems, the approaches, and the 
media required by this new held. The competition of other areas of 
education, traditional altitudes toward art, and the tenor of the times are 
lions in the way. By recognizing them for what they arc, it may be pos- 
sible to meet them intelligently and successfully. 

A MATERIALISTIC SOCIETY 

There is todav a vv idespread notion to the effect that science will cure 
all the ills of mankind; that science is the surest answer to all the prob- 
lems of man. The unscientific character of such a notion is evident, vet 
the popular mind has generally accepted it The machine and automa- 
tion, which are results of die applications of science, seem to be the 
controlling forces of the times. Values and standards which actually 
belong to* the realm of the aesthetic and the spiritual are, instead, 
calculated largely on a materialistic basis. This fact is all the more reason 
whv it is essential to counter with the arts and to establish a balance 
heini'en the material and die spiritual. It is more nearly true to conclude 
that science must be harnessed to serve man. Science also proves con- 
clusively that man has a mind but dut he also has emotions and motiva- 
Horn which ate of entirely different character. 

A second danger to a balanced and rich life is inherent in present-day 
technology and the inevitable standardization in the processes of produc- 
tion of consumption, in fact of all life. These mechanistic forces have 
robbed man of the individuality that he once enjoyed. Originality and 
self -expression are nearly impossible in the affairs of men. Instead, con- 
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424 formity and routine are the accepted mode. Adults who must earn a 
livin'* for themselves and their families cannot overlook the sources that 
furnish them bread. Thus, unwillingly, they accept the attendant evils. 

On the other hand, the very fact that individuals must live in a world 
of machines and of conformity makes it imperative that they be given 
outlets for release, and that they be acquainted with modes of expression 
which are not dependent on mechanistic requirements. Man docs not 
live by bread alone. He also lives by his dreams, by participation in 
creative activity, emotional satisfactions, and spiritual insights. These 
are the ends of creative experience which are made possible through the 
arts, the crafts, and germane activities. 

A third challenge in contemporary life is the direct outcome of in- 
creased leisure. The machine is both a blessing and curse to man. It is 
a blessing in that it has lifted his burdens and has improved his standards 
of living; it is a curse in that it has released time. The social responsibility 
of professional art education is one of presenting a program that will 
not only absorb the excess of time but utilize it for the reorientation 
of adult citizens. Such reorientation should be in terms of new outlooks 
for the individual, of reflection on the changes that have taken place 
within a lifetime, and should lead to a renewing of concepts in the light 
of new knowledges. Through new experiences, the teacher should stimu- 
late the adult learner toward the reorientation of a life in which work, 
play, and creation become the elements of a new pattern of culture. 

A further problem in modem society seems to stem from a traditional 
reverence for what is considered practical, or useful. Indeed, as pointed 
out in Chapter 13, the very distinction between “fine” arts and the crafts 
is a holdover from the erroneous thinking of post-Renaissance days. But 
the matter goes deeper than that. Somehow, the worship of wbat is 
practical and the cult of the scientific have brought about a disregard 
and a minimizing of some of the most powerful forces in life. It has been 
demonstrated elsewhere in this book that the emotional and the expres- 
sive forces are just as practical and just as essential. Art cannot be viewed 
only as adornment, an affair of idle moments, or as something apart from 
the more earthy aspects of living. Fortunately, there is dawning a new 
realization of the meaning of the emotions and of the aesthetic elements 
in life. The gains made by education at all levels of schooling are begin- 
ning to restore the arts to their rightful place. The further hope is 
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that through the education of adults a new valuation of creative pursuits 4 2 5 
may result 

Generally speaking, older citizens approach the arts with a dual set of 
feelings: tradition and popular notions on the one hand and personal 
desire for freedom from inhibitions on the other. If it is possible to 
demonstrate to them the practicality of art experience, not only as a 
means of release, but as a way toward self-discovery and expression, 
the obstacles may be ov ercome. 

Ziegfeld sums up his hopes for a realignment of art, individual, and 
society in these words: “Properly conceived, the awakening of aesthetic 
awareness can and should play an important part in the reconstruction of 
our culture."* The statement clearly reveals the true aim and meaning of 
art in the field of adult education. How the task may be accomplished, 
the means and methods of accomplishing it, are briefly presented below. 

TEACHING OF ADULTS 

IMPORTANCE OF INDIVI DUALITY 

From the standpoint of teachers and teaching, the crucial question 
seems to be: how can the individual adult be reached when he accepts 
the opportunities offered him? Of course, there is no patent answer. Yet 
from the experiences of those who have worked with adults it should be 
possible to find some clues. The success or failure of the program hinges 
on the understanding of the individual and on a sympathetic approach 
to his problems and his aspirations. 

Simply to transplant the well-planned, ideally conceived, and logically 
structured art program that may have been organized for young people 
in the public schools could easily defeat the entire \ enture. This failure 
would affect both the program and the adult who comes with high hopes 
and expectations. 

This statement is not a denial of the proper planning advocated for 
younger pupils. What is meant here is that a different type of planning 
is necessary' with adults because the motivations and the maturation 
levels are different. 

Uppermost in the mind of the teacher must be the inalterable fact that 

* Ernest Ziegfeld, Art in the College Program of General Education, New York, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, Chapter VI. 
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4 , 4 each adult comes with a puipose of his own. Each comes with a personal 
concept of art, with special needs, with a particular mental and artishc 
endowment, and with, a social back- 
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around which differs from anyone 
else’s. 

Actual contact with adult teaching 
may clarify some of these points. An 
evening-school class in arts and crafts 
met for the first time. The teacher, to 
familiarize himself with each individ- 
ual in the group, passed out cards and 
asked for the usual information: 
name, address, type of art interest, 
prior experience with art, work en- 
gaged in, and formal education. He 
then asked each person to turn to the 
otheT side of the card and explain, 
briefly, why he had chosen to enroll in 
art and what he hoped the experience 
would do for him. Some of die End- 
ings of this simple procedure should 
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- ■ be of interest and point up the impor- 

S l'f ' !r ^ ■'■£%} 'y'uy\ 131,106 °* the facts gathered through it 

v _ >/£ Jtj* 7 The age range showed that there 
i'/i* ' fV* " -jBB uere people in the group as old as 62 
V... t ' i and as young as 17 . The formal educa- 

^ tion ranged from seventh grade to col- 

’ -,jf s \ : • lege graduation. Prior experience with 

’ ^ * 311 revealed that one man of 26 had 

had considerable training in art in a 
f iLV K ,• German school of industrial design. 

' -i Most members of the group had had 
.% some public-school art contact and 

*• T T die rest had no formal experience 

whatsoever. The type of work engaged 
m bv members of the group was extremely varied;' housewives, drafts- 
men, Steelworkers, a store clerk, a secretary, and many, many others. 
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The reverse of the card was most important and most revealing. A lady, 427 
a minister s wife, well educated, having reared her family was now eager 
to develop her own interests. She had read the works of Roerich, had 
visited his museum in New York, and was intensely concerned with the 
spiritual aspects of art. A younger member of the group wanted to leam 
Sho'Card Writing and start his own business; someone had told him he 
could make a good living at it; he felt he had a talent for it The art- 
trained young man from Germany wanted further instruction, and was 
interested in experimenting with media with which he was not ac- 
quainted, for the fun and pleasure of creating. Most women were con- 
cerned with applied design; they wanted to “make things” for the home, 
friends, and themselves. A medical man just wanted to paint. A mechanic 
revealed that he wanted to go to art school when he was young, but 
that his parents thought he ought to go to work; here was his oppor- 
tunity. 

The significance of individuation in adult education is clearly shown 
by the composition of the group described. It is also clear that it is 
erroneous to formalize instruction, or to disregard the personal goals of 
each person involved. The first session, therefore, was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the importance of the person in art; of the need for integrity, 
of the fact that creating a picture and thinking creatively are not dif- 
ferent things after all, and that art is closely related to each individuals 
life. 

Subsequent meetings revolved around personalized programs. As time 
went on and persons became acquainted and group interest began to 
develop, it was possible to organize interest centers. Actually, groups 
began to form spontaneously as students observed one another at work. 

In this way, personal guidance within interest centers became a natural 
way of handling the class and the program evolved on its own momentum. 

The situation just reported is not unusual It is very much like what 
exists in most medium-sized and suburban communities. This is not only 
true of programs supported by the public schools but of those supported 
by Y.M.C.A/s and similar organizations. In larger communities, special- 
ized programs are available. However, they are the exception rather than 
the rule when adult education is seen in its nation-wide role. Nevertheless, 
specialized programs will be touched upon in due time. But what of 
reorientation? The discussion of self-discovery and cultural reawakening 
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428 that follows points out what happened to the thinking, the tastes, and 
the life outlooks of the cases referred to. 

SELF-DISCOVERY 

In working with senior citizens, it must be remembered that they have 
had many and varied experiences. They know the true meaning of work, 
of hardships, of success and failure. They have experienced anxieties, 
happiness, and sorrows. They are not like children, except in their desire 
to express, in some way, tlieir thoughts and ideas. But fear of the world, 
moral and social inhibitions, have accumulated over the years. Tradi- 
tional points of view and socially imposed restraints have been at work 
for a long time; these are negative forces which tend to submerge the real 
personality of the average adult. And the few who seem fairly positive 
alxmt what they wish to accomplish often delimit their new' desires and 
tlieir approach in line with what seems to be currently approved by 
society. 

The first task of the teacher, therefore, is to lead the adult to rid him- 
self of such conditioning factors. This is not an easy matter, nor is it ac- 
complished in haste. Nevertheless, until the individual willingly discards 
some of the notions that hold back genuine expression, and in tlieir 
place substitutes new concepts, it will be impossible for him to achieve 
the \ery thing he wishes to accomplish — a different outlook on life. 

The role of the teacher, particularly in a democratic society, is not so 
much one of teaching art. It is one of liberating the adult from fears and 
inhibitions concerning art, the self, and society. This may be done through 
the encouragement of whatever types of expression are natural to the 
individual, of saying through art whatever needs to be said. Further- 
more, if self-re\ elation is one of the great needs of adults and one of 
the chief functions of the sympathetic teacher, then it may be hoped 
that through these, reorientation may be achieved. 

Self-rediscovery of a genuine type is then die sum and substance of 
any program of adult education. In the arts, it is not die caliber of die 
work that is produced as much as the miracle that it is produced at all, 
at diat point in life. To discover for oneself new' abilities, whether limited 
or superior, to walk in fresh paths of self-expression, and to feel diat life 
is a never-ending adventure may give adults a brighter outlook and 
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inward self-sufficiency. Improvement in the direction of quality will 429 
come as a matter of experience. 

CULTURAL REAWAKENING 

It should be remembered that adults who come to be reeducated do 
so on their own. For them there is no legal requirement; it is a personal 
answer to the need of keeping intellectually alive and culturally abreast 
of the times. Theirs is a hunger that must be satisfied. 

In a way, the adult who seeks the opportunities of further growth is 
experiencing a reawakening of the senses and a rebirth of the self. If this 
is true, it must follow that the program in the arts must see in the 
reawakening an indication of its principal objective rather than a pre- 
conceived plan. There is little room in such a program for a teacher or a 
point of view which leans and directs in one direction and one only. The 
point of view must be discovered in each individual to be educated. For 
example, the ministers wife, to whom reference was made above, began 
by painting “pretty pictures.” She had a definite idea of what she wanted 
from the outset. In fact, during the first year she painted specifically to 
decorate her dining room and her living room, to show her friends "what 
she could do.” But the following year, by choice, she began to analyze 
her own paintings with a sense of healthy dissatisfaction and with a 
determination to achieve something she felt but could not yet conquer. 

Today she exhibits with local and regional groups. She attends the open- 
ings of new exhibitions in New York and Philadelphia and speaks with 
feeling and intelligence about contemporary art. What does her case 
indicate? It indicates that a new set of values, a changed point of view, 
a new desire to do differently, a new appreciation of the meaning of art, 
have been the outcomes of her search. 

EVOLUTION OF METHOD 

The interesting development in the case of the minister’s wife is typical 
of the cultural reawakening and reintegration of many individuals. Her 
case shows plainly that arbitrary teaching and standards might have 
defeated the whole situation. 

A second case in point is a young man in his thirties. He came to 
night school to get "pointers,” as he put it, on woodcarving. He had 
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430 carved, or rather copied, some old Pcnnsylvania-Cemian butter molds. 

He seemed to have feeling for wood and the mechanical ability to 
master the materials. Teacher and pupil learned much from each other 
in the venture. Slowly, by seeing examples of tire work of contemporary 
sculptors, ha became intensely interested in their work and their technics. 
For awhile, be stopped carving and read a great deal. He examined 
every available reproduction in the school library. Eventually, he an- 
nounced to the teacher that he was through copying butter molds and 
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wanted to try his hand at something of his own. He began all over: 
drawing first, some plasticine modeling next, and, lastly, woodcarving 
again, but of his own design. 

The reorientation of this man was possible only because his enthusiasm 
and his point of view were accepted as valid, for him, from the beginning. 
His subsequent development was a matter of guidance and Idndlv stimu- 
lation. But again, what did actually happen to him? Obviously, new 
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concepts had replaced the old: a new appreciation of caning, a new 4 3 1 
understanding of integrity, a new sense of the worth of himself. 

The method emphasized by the teacher in this case was not of a ready- 
made type, since there is no formula available. The method was suited to 
the case even though the foundations of good method were known to 
the teacher. Here was an older person with fixed ideas and outlooks; 
here was a man, such as may be encountered in many adult classes, who 
was sure of what he wanted. The teacher simply made him feel accepted, 
identified himself with the problem of the pupil, and slowly guided him 
to realize that his motives were fine but that the approach might be 
modified. Through such positive guidance the pupil was led to “see” 
other ways, to gain new knowledges of the craft, to tackle the problem on 
a creative basis, and thus to achieve true satisfaction through original 
thinking and a personal technique. 

The obvious conclusion, with regard to all methods, and particularly 
with adults, must be that method is dyna mi c, that it changes from pupil 
to pupil, according to the type of guidance needed. 

It was pointed out in Chapter 4 that it is important to begin with the 
child. It is equally true that in teaching adults one must accept them as 
they are, and where they are, artistically. From then on, the teacher's 
efforts will be in the direction of lifting the individual to the plane where 
he ought to be. 

Once again one is inclined to refer to the impressive discoveries of 
renewed personalities and reawakened talents reported by such master 
teachers as Hughes Mearns 1 ' and Florence Cane. u They both give detailed 
accounts of how men and women past middle age made new beginnings 
through art. Indeed, the experiences of all who have taught adults would 
make interesting recitals of reclaimed lives. 

AWAKENING OF TALENT 

Aside from the worthy use of leisure and th.e therapy that art ex- 
periences may bring, there is the very significant possibility that talents 
which have been dormant for a long time may be brought to the surface. 

There are altogether too many reasons why in the past, and even now, 

w Mearns, op. tit.. Chapters VI, VI L 

u Florence Cane, The Artist in Each of Ur, Xew York, Pantheon Books, 1931, 

Chapters XX-XXIIL 
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4 3 2 many young people are forced to abandon their interest in art. Among 
these are the specific educational requirements of certain cumculums 
which prohibit talented young people from taking advantage of art while 
in high school Then again, many are forced to discontinue their educa- 
tion to go to work; others who complete the senior high school may lack 
the financial resources necessary to enroll in art schools or colleges where 
they might advance their art education and make it a career. Many 
such persons eventually find their way into adult programs and blossom 
forth as painters, sculptors, potters, jewelers, or designers in one medium 
or another. Some of them achieve real stature in time. Meams records 
such cases as examples of what he calls "unguessed gifts.” There are 
indeed many who possess unguessed gifts among those who attend 
arts and crafts classes. For them the adult program may be the vehicle 
to a wider opportunity in creative fields, and even new careers. 

The creative unfolding of adults, when assured of sympathetic under- 
standing, can be very dramatic for the many reasons suggested elsewhere: 
broader experience, greater definiteness of goal and deeper feeling for 
accomplishment. These add up to a motivation that is seldom matched 
among young people in the schools. 

VOCATIONAL REDIRECTION 

What has been discussed so far might lead to the conclusion that life- 
long learning programs are therapeutic or even recreational, but little 
more. Such is not the case. 

There are certain practical aspects of the education or reeducation of 
adults in arts and crafts that should not be overlooked. Many institutions 
of learning are especially designed for out-of-school people of all ages 
who are seeking new ways of making a satisfying livelihood. Such per- 
sons are eager to retrain themselves to achieve new goals. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon to find individuals who begin in the rather heterogeneous 
groupings which exist in public-school adult programs and move on to 
specialized schools. In those instances, the guidance function of the art 
teacher and the nature of the art program should focus on the specific 
aims of the individual. Rehabilitation and redirection of an immediate 
type can mean the further happiness of the students concerned. 

Courses in specific crafts, sign writing, stage and costume design, and 
others that might be requested by students who have vocational intentions 
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should constitute the offerings of the program of retraining. Evidences of 433 
this type of practical education offered to adults are many. While ade- 
quate data are not available to permit a definitive statement of the situa- 
tion, talks with teachers of adult classes seem to bear out the fact. 

Small shops where leather, jewelry, pottery, ceramics products, and 
weaving are created for public consumption may be found in many 
localities. A random survey made by the author in a three-county area 
disclosed that 90 percent of the places visited were operated by individ- 
uals who received the early stimulus in an adult class in arts and crafts. 

Personal contact with a number of persons trained in evening schools 
reveals that they found employment in stained-glass studios, commercial 
advertising agencies, and as window decorators in stores. A number of 
them set up shops for sign and card writing. AU this following their 
preparation in adult art classes. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

The social and cultural reasons why adults are interested in arts and 
crafts have been touched upon in the preceding pages. To those broader 
reasons there should be added the equally varied goals and abilities of 
the individuals who show such interests. When they are considered, it 
becomes clear that the approach to and the content of the program 
must, of necessity, be just as varied. On the other hand, a realistic view 
of problems encountered by teachers with regard to space, equipment, 
and physical energy must also be considered. The suggestions which fol- 
low are intended to help teachers of adults face the problem efficiently, 
with satisfaction for themselves and with profit for the learners. The sug- 
gestions are offered only as starting points which may be broadened or 
adapted according to local needs and resources. 

THE WORKSHOP PLAN 

Because the interest areas may be many and because usually only one 
person may be available to teach, the workshop plan is the most effective 
for small school districts. The regional or area high school may be assumed 
as the focal point of the program where adults will meet. The art labora- 
tory is one which lends itself well to diversified activities such as painting 
and other graphic arts as well as the crafts. Under the circumstances, a 
general plan such as the following may prove helpful: 
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4 3 2 many young people are forced to abandon their interest in art. Among 
these are the specific educational requirements of certain curriculums 
which prohibit talented young people from taking advantage of art while 
in high school. Then again, many are forced to discontinue their educa- 
tion to go to work; others who complete the senior high school may lack 
the financial resources necessary to enroll in art schools or colleges where 
they might advance their art education and make it a career. Many 
such persons eventually find their way into adult programs and blossom 
forth as painters, sculptors, potters, jewelers, or designers in one medium 
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indeed many who possess unguessed gifts among those who attend 
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The creative unfolding of adults, when assured of sympathetic under- 
standing, can be very dramatic for the many reasons suggested elsewhere: 
broader experience, greater definiteness of goal, and deeper feeling for 
accomplishment. These add up to a motivation that is seldom matched 
among young people in the schools. 

VOCATIONAL REDIRECTION 

What has been discussed so far might lead to the conclusion that life- 
long learning programs are therapeutic or even recreational, but little 
more. Such is not the case. 

There are certain practical aspects of the education or reeducation of 
adults in arts and crafts that should not be overlooked. Many institutions 
of learning are especially designed for out-of-school people of all ages 
who are seeking new ways of making a satisfying livelihood. Such per- 
sons are eager to retrain themselves to achieve new goals. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon to find individuals who begin in the rather heterogeneous 
groupings which exist in public-school adult programs and move on to 
specialized schools. In those instances, the guidance function of the art 
teacher and the nature of the art program should focus on the specific 
aims of the individual. Rehabilitation and redirection of an immediate 
type can mean the further happiness of the students concerned. 

Courses in specific crafts, sign writing, stage and costume design, and 
others that might be requested by students who have vocational intentions 
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should constitute the offerings of the program of retraining. Evidences of 4 3 3 
this type of practical education offered to adults are many. While ade- 
quate data are not available to permit a definitive statement of the situa- 
tion, talks with teachers of adult classes seem to bear out the fact. 

Small shops where leather, jewelry, pottery, ceramics products, and 
weaving are created for public consumption may be found in many 
localities. A random survey made by the author in a three-county area 
disclosed that 90 percent of the places visited were operated by individ- 
uals who received the early stimulus in an adult class in arts and crafts. 

Personal contact with a number of persons trained in evening schools 
reveals that they found employment in stained-glass studios, commercial 
advertising agencies, and as window decorators in stores. A number of 
them set up shops for sign and card writing. All this following their 
preparation in adult art classes. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

The social and cultural reasons why adults are interested in arts and 
crafts have been touched upon in the preceding pages. To those broader 
reasons there should be added the equally varied goals and abilities of 
the individuals who show such interests. When they are considered, it 
becomes clear that the approach to and the content of the program 
must, of necessity, be just as varied. On the other hand, a realistic view 
of problems encountered by teachers with regard to space, equipment, 
and physical energy must also be considered. The suggestions which fol- 
low are intended to help teachers of adults face the problem efficiently, 
with satisfaction for themselves and with profit for the learners. Tire sug- 
gestions are offered only as starting points winch may be broadened or 
adapted according to local needs and resources. 

THE WORKSHOP PUN 

Because the interest areas may be many and because usually only one 
person may be available to teach, the workshop plan is the most effective 
for small school districts. The regional or area high school may be assumed 
as the focal point of the program where adults will meet. The art labora- 
tory is one which lends itself well to diversified activities such as painting 
and other graphic arts as well as the crafts. Under the circumstances, a 
general plan such as the following may prove helpful: 
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1 Make an inventory of interest areas, then group people accordingly. 

2. Furnish each interest group with appropriate visual materials to examine 
and enjoy while groups are being organized. 

3. Begin working with the interest group requiring the least amount of stnnu- 
lation to get under way, then proceed to the next group, until all of them 
are purposefully engaged. 

4. At this point focus attention on individuals to help them solve specific 
problems in design, technics, or even personal matters. 

The procedure indicated suggests that the personal interest of each 
individual must not be allowed to wane. It further implies that as quickly 
as possible each person should begin experiencing tile art form he has 



METALWORK AND JEWELRY oppeet become of iheir personolized Interest ond use. Sound design It 
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chosen. Above all, the procedure indicates that an attempt to teach all 
members of the class at the same time is futile and contrary to the 
principle of individuation which must prevail in adult education in the 
arts. This does not preclude the fact that on occasions the teacher may 
wish to share with all members of the class an experience or other helpful 
information which deals either with art in a broad sense or with ad- 
minis trative matters. 

Progress in a workshop type of organization rests completely with each 
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participant. The degree of ability, the dexterity, the speed, the intensity 435 
of interest, in short, all the elements that make each person different from 
his associates, are given full play. On the other hand, the teacher must 
determine the amount and kind of guidance needed by each learner. All 
in all, a diversified program seems to be the best answer to adult develop- 
ment because it is in harmony with the nature of creative activity and 
with the psychological basis of development. 

THE SPECIALIZED APPROACH 

In school systems where several teachers may be employed to conduct 
the adult program in arts and crafts, a degree of specialization in offerings 
may be feasible. In larger communities the situation permits the further 
advantage of choosing among several localities and several activities. 

Under such circumstances, tire director of art education in collaboration 
with the director of adult education may select those schools and those 
teachers best suited for the special features of the program. Regarding the 
offerings, the greatest advantage seems to be that the teacher in charge 
has only one area of art to consider and consequently may go deeper and 
farther into any craft. 

On the other hand, he will lia\e within one class several degrees of 
proficiency, that is to say, the beginner, the more-advanced student, and 
perhaps some who have had considerable experience in the interest area. 

It may appear superfluous, yet it must be repeated here, that even under 
such circumstances the principle of individuation and the particular back- 
ground and bent of the learner must be considered seriously. Even though 
this may be a specialized program, the learners are different as persons. 

Actually, this point of view is even more significant in the specialized 
program since the adult may concentrate and, therefore, develop to a 
finer degree the specialty he has chosen to explore or to master. 

The interest areas to be offered are usually determined by the demands. 
Sometimes, past experience may suggest what courses ought to be offered. 

Usually classes in painting, drawing, graphic arts, commercial art, model- 
ing, potter)’ and ceramics, jewelry making, and weaving seem to be 
popular with many adults. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

In some localities, courses in art history and appreciation are very 
popular. While these courses are of a cultural nature, if the temper of 
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43 6 the community demands them, the art teacher should not shrink from 
them. A broader knowledge on the part of the people and a sounder taste 
will lessen the cultural lag that exists between artist and layman. The 
idea of art as general culture has already been advocated as part of the 
preparation of young people. But intelligent participation in the activities 
of life, wiser consumership, and greater enjoyment of the arts certainly 
hold true for adults. Actually, this aspect is even more significant as 
part of lifelong learning because the adult is the voter, the taxpayer, 
the policy maker, and the civic leader. The cultural fabric of American 
society, democracy itself, and the extension of this important segment of 
our total culture depend on the level of understanding and upon the 
sympathy with which people view the arts. 

Many are the intelligent adults who ask themselves: What is modem 
art? What is back of modem design? Why do tastes change? What forces 
and principles underlie the art expression of various epochs? What of 
American art itself? But then there are many who seem concerned with 
the possibilities of home planning and furnishing, with landscape garden- 
ing, and even with community planning or improvement Surely these are 
interest areas that will broaden the intelligence and the tastes of all 
peoples and cannot be overlooked either as special treatments or in the 
general teaching of adults. 

A survey of local conditions and demands may be the best method of 
discovering the needs and possibilities for broadening the horizons of 
older citizens. On the other hand, the vision of school authorities and of 
art personnel must be such as to sense opportunities as they present them- 
selves for the enrichment of adult programs through art. 

STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

fn order that the true ends of adult education may be adequately 
achieved, it is important that certain standards of work and accomplish- 
ment be set up. Such standards must be valid in relation to the social 
task and defensible with respect to those who are taught While such 
standards cannot be inflexible, they must nevertheless be determined, if 
only as desirable goals for teachers as well as for pupils. 

A fair amount of the output of adults enrolled in arts and crafts classes 
is admirable, but the larger proportion seems to be of dubious aesthetic 
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value. It is this general observation that raises the question of standards. 437 
The general effort to popularize the arts with adults and the eagerness 
of teachers to fill their classes seem to account for the lowering of values, 
aesthetic or personal. How erroneous 
such a practice is may be demon- 
strated by the number of dropouts 
from courses. However, the greater 
loss is in the direction of good taste. 



UNPRODUCTIVITY OF LAISSEZ FAIRE 
A study of this problem indicates 
that the question of standards is tied 
up with the type of teaching that is 
done. At least two general tendencies 
prevail in teaching adults. These are 
not unlike similar tendencies in the 
teaching of young people in tire 
schools. The first inclination is exem- 
plified by the teacher who believes 
that as long as adults are kept busy 
and seem to be entertained by what is 
provided for them, it will all contrib- 
ute to their* enrichment regardless of 
standards. Such thinking has resulted 
in copies of paintings or photographs, 
in traced or otherwise adapted design 
motifs, mechanically superimposed on 
leather or pottery or jewelry. In many 
instances adults have proudly shown 
pieces of ceramics or pottery which 
were the mere result of commercial 
molds and transferred ornamentation. 
It seems hardly necessary to point out 



how false such teaching is and how unfairly the adult is being treated. 


The very fact that adults come to arts and crafts classes is an indication 


that they are eager to learn. The creative potential, whatever it may be. 


should be properly appraised and guided so that honesty of expression 
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achieved, it is important that certain standards of work and accomplish- 
ment be set up. Such standards must be valid in relation to the social 
task and defensible with respect to those who are taught. While such 
standards cannot be inflexible, they must nevertheless be determined, if 
only as desirable goals for teachers as well as for pupils. 

A fair amount of the output of adults enrolled in arts and crafts classes 
is admirable, but the larger proportion seems to be of dubious aesthetic 
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value. It is this general observation that raises the question of standards. 437 
The general effort to popularize the arts with adults and the eagerness 
of teachers to fill their classes seem to account for the lowering of values, 
aesthetic or personal. How erroneous 
such a practice is may be demon- 
strated by the number of dropouts 
from courses. However, the greater 
loss is in the direction of good taste. 
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A study of this problem indicates 
that the question of standards is tied 
up with the type of teaching that is 
done. At least two general tendencies 
prevail in teaching adults. These are 
not unlike similar tendencies in the 
teaching of young people in the 
schools. The first inclination is exem- 
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were the mere result of commercial 
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4 3 8 and a growing sensitivity for good design will become the true standard 
of their performance. Can adults learn to create their own molds? Can 
they create their own compositions for painting and other graphic modes 
of expression? These are academic questions which, in a sense, "have al- 
ready been answered in preceding chapters. 

But an even more serious consideration which must be kept in mind is 
the fact that adults cannot be misled for long. A craftsman, for example, 
who is required to produce goods that meet the standards set by his com- 
pany will not be chided by false encouragement and dishonest practice. 
He will soon know, therefore, the worth of what he produces in the arts 
and crafts class, as well as the worth of the teaching he receives. 

Freedom of expression, individuality, the release inherent in creative 
work, all these deny copying, patterns, short-cut methods, and, above all, 
dishonest procedures. 


DANGER OF FORMALISM 

The second inclination in working with adults is characterized by the 
teacher who may be classified as a formalist. He knows his craft and has 
high standards. He believes in technical proficiency and directs his pupils 
along a preconceived pattern. Those who can follow him from the outset 
may survive; others will drop by the wayside, disillusioned and discour- 
aged. This type of teaching fails the very purpose of adult education 
because the high hopes and the aspirations of the pupils are destroyed 
even before they have had an opportunity to reveal themselves. The only 
situation in which such teaching may have a place is in specialized 
courses which have set prerequisites or equivalent experience. Certainly, 
formalism is not in the spirit which should prevail in most adult programs 
sponsored by the public schools of most communities. 

The nature of creative activity and the psychological maturity of most 
■wfctofWd be seriously cvmsrVferecf by the teacher who earnestly seefcs 
to fill the gaps in the lives of those who come eagerly searching for new 
sources of personal enrichment. 


THE RELATIONAL POINT OF VIEW 

It will be remembered that in Chapter 3 the author proposed a rela- 
twnal theory. It should be applicable to the problem of standards. The 
process of creation on the part of an adult is all important because it is 
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through the experience that he gains new perspective on life. In creating 43 9 
he replenishes his spiritual resources and realizes again that he is a worth- 
while being. Whatever he produces must be a satisfying visualization of 
his intention. He must feel that the object created has a value, artistically 
and otherwise, to him as the creator and, perhaps, to his social group. 

The three elements of the theory imply that in setting standards for 
the work of adults the teacher must begin with the individual's capac- 
ities and his past contacts with art, and allow these full play. Second, as 
the adult grows in ability to express himself and to handle the necessary 
media, more should be expected of him in terms of mastery of process 
and product. Third, through self-evaluation and through appraisal by the 
teacher and others in the group, the individual must be challenged to 
seek adequate aesthetic values in his productions as works of art. Ulti- 
mately, he should feel that he is “a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed” but rather proud to possess what he has wrought. 

SUMMARY 

Statistics and observation indicate that lifelong learning is a vast field 
with a future that bids fair to becoming an even more significant area of 
education. Adults, that is to say, all out-of-school persons beyond the age 
of 18, are taking serious advantage of the many opportunities open to 
them. For some it means further education, for others vocational re- 
orientation, for many civic intelligence, and for a vast number the pure 
enrichment of life. 

The arts and crafts have a special appeal for a sizable number of adults. 

Classes for such people seem to be very popular all over the nation. 

Agencies of all types are set up to provide the opportunities: private, 
religious, federally supported, state-supported, and locally supported. 
Nation-wide organizations, the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and, more recently the Public School Adult Education Association, 
integrate, as far as it is possible, the work of thousands of local, state, and 
regional groups. 

The reasons for the popularity of the movement, especially in the arts, 
are many, but unquestionably the urge to create is preeminent. Through 
creative activity adults hope to replenish those spiritual resources that 
are heavily taxed in the workaday world. Materialism, automation, mass 
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they are supported, how they are patronized, budgetary provisions made 441 
for them, staffing, bousing, and other aspects. Share your findings with 
your associates. 

2. If you were the art coordinator of a community in which you felt there was 
a need for arts and crafts opportunities for adults, how .would you proceed 
to establish a program? Submit your plan to a discussion group of your 
associates. 

3. Visit a class in arts and crafts for adults by prior arrangement with the 
teacher. What is the atmosphere like? What activities are being under- 
taken? What are some problems adults seem to encounter? Make a report 
to your associates and compare your findings with theirs. 

4. “Since most adults have had many experiences with problems of everyday 
living, they should be expected to do mature work in whatever form of art 
they choose.” Do you agree with this statement? Do you disagree with it? 

What is a proper attitude in this regard? 

5. Following the reading of this chapter and additional literature, propose 
several methods or procedures you would use in teaching adults. Submit 
these to a jury of your associates. 

6. To what extent would you diversify the program of an adult group if your 
class was the only one offered in arts and crafts? How would you proceed 
to determine interest centers? How could the entire group profit by the 
work of individual members? 

7. "Because adults must see results, it is necessary to permit them to use vari- 
ous devices such as copied motifs and ready-made molds for pottery or 
modeling.” Defend this position if you believe it is sound. Otherwise, give 
all the arguments for the negative. 

8. Prepare an outline of the contents, methods, and resources you would use if 
you were to teach an art-appreciation course for adults. Discuss the pro- 
spectus with your associates. 

9. Assuming that you were teaching an “advanced" group of adults in painting 
or modeling, what standards of achievement would you set up for your 
class? What point of view would you stress? What technics would you 
advocate? Discuss your ideas before your classmates. 

10, Under what circumstances would you advise your administrative superior 
to establish adult classes of a specialized nature, such as pottery, modeling, 
weaving, jewelry making, and others? What resources would such a plan 
Involve? 


For Further Reading 

Bryson, Lyman, Adult Education, New York, American Book Company, 1939, 
Chapters III, IV, X. 
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440 production, and standardized living give rise to die desire within each 
person to establish his own identity. Through art it is possible to achieve 
such reintegration. 

The problems confronting art teachers who teach adults arc many. 
Adults have experienced the world; they have definite purposes and are 
eager to accomplish. On the other hand, they have set ideas; they feel 
tire impact of tradition and arc somewhat timid. These are the assets and 
die liabilities with which they come to evening classes or latc-aftcmoon 
classes. 

Should art teachers assume a formalistic attitude in their teaching? 
This could well defeat the puqioses of the adult-cducation movement 
and of each individual within it. Should the teacher merely entertain his 
pupils? Such a course would likewise defeat the scope of the program. 

The answer to the dilemma is not a difficult one if the teacher believes 
that art expression is a matter of self-discovery and that each individual 
has motivations of his own. Growth is a never-ending human quality; it 
is certainly alive in those persons who continue to search for ways 
through which they may improve their lives and broaden their horizons. 

Individuation, variety of experiences, exposure to fine examples of 
art of many types, self-evaluation procedures, all these are keys to success- 
ful teaching. They are just as valid with adults as they are with children. 

The quality of the products of adults should be commensurate with 
their endowment and growth. In general, it will l>e obvious that adults 
seek mature types of accomplishment Shoddy products will hardly 
justify the processes with adults, certainly not for long. The task of the 
teacher, therefore, remains one of guiding and stimulating the adult 
whose dormant talents may be reawakened, and of moving him to higher 
levels of accomplishment with each new' experience. It is through such 
teaching that the entire cultural tone of the nation may l>e raised. 
Actual experience in the arts will tend to enrich the lives of participants, 
open new fields of endeavor for some, and surely broaden the publics 
appreciation for the work of artists and designers. 


For Discussion and Activity 

1 . Make a complete survey of the adult-education opportunities available in 
your immediate community, indicating the nature of the opportunities, how 
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they are supported, how they are patronized, budgetary provisions made 4 4 \ 
for tliem, staffing, housing, and other aspects. Share your findings with 
your associates. 

2. If you were the art coordinator of a community in which you felt there was 
a need for arts and crafts opportunities for adults, how would you proceed 
to establish a program? Submit your plan to a discussion group of your 
associates. 

3. Visit a class in arts and crafts for adults by prior arrangement with the 
teacher. What is the atmosphere like? What activities are being under- 
taken? What are some problems adults seem to encounter? Make a report 
to your associates and compare your findings with theirs. 

4 4. "Since most adults ha\e had many experiences with problems of everyday 
living, they should be expected to do mature work in whatever form of art 
they choose.” Do you agree with this statement? Do you disagree with it? 

What is a proper attitude in this regard? 

5. Following the reading of tills chapter and additional literature, propose 
several methods or procedures you would use in teaching adults. Submit 
these to a jury of your associates. 

0. To what extent would you diversify the program of an adult group if your 
class was the only one offered in arts and crafts? How would you proceed 
to determine interest centers? How could the entire group profit by the 
work of individual members? 

7. "Because adults must see results, it is necessary to permit them to use vari- 
ous devices such as copied motifs and ready-made molds for pottery or 
modeling.” Defend this position if you believe it is sound. Otherwise, give 
all the arguments for the negative. 

8 . Prepare an outline of the contents, methods, and resources you would use if 
you were to teach an art-appreciation course for adults. Discuss the pro- 
spectus with your associates. 

9. Assuming that you were teaching an "advanced” group of adults in painting 
or modeling, what standards of achievement would you set up for your 
class? What point of view would you stress? What technics would you 
advocate? Discuss your ideas before your classmates. 

10. Under what circumstances would you advise your administrative superior 
to establish adult classes of a specialized nature, such as pottery, modeling, 
weaving, jewelry making, and others? What resources would such a plan 
involve? 
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THE CRAFTS AS EDUCATION 


It is not a soul, 'tis not a body that we are training up, 
but a man, and we ought not to divide him. 

Montaigne 


A NEEDED EMPHASIS 

Even though many references to the crafts have been made and 
their values for the various levels of the schools have been noted at several 
points throughout this book, there are two principal reasons for the 
writing of this chapter. The first reason is to highlight the crafts as 
significant aspects of the well-balanced school art program. The second 
is to point up certain artistic considerations that must prevail if the 
crafts as educational ends are to rise to the quality of fine art. 

THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 

During tile years of the last depression, a very ambitious program was 
undertaken by the federal government known as die WPA or Works 
Projects Administration. It included in its activities the reproduction, in 
graphic form, of a large variety of folk crafts wrought in America from 
the earliest days of colonization. The resulting collection is now housed 
in the National Gallery of Art for reference as well as for inspiration to 
contemporary designers. 

The importance of the Index of American Design is not merely 
historical. In a larger sense, it shows how the many crafts in wood, clay, 
tin, iron, stone, glass, tlircad, and sometimes combinations of these arc 
direct answers to human needs. They are also examples of forthright 
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4 4 4 workmanship, of regard for materials, and of ability to utilize available 

resources to best advantage. Furthermore, they show a definite relation- 
ship between design, materials, and the use to be made of the crafts 
article. 

An industrial civilization, even more than earlier cultures, needs in- 
dividuals who, in the spirit of the pioneer, will create with materials for 
the needs and in the materials of their own time. The machine, when it 
comes into play for mass production, will at least have been directed 
by a creative mind and skillful hand. 

Several studies ha\e made it clear, however, that one of the major 
shortcomings of current art-education programs all over the nation is the 
insufficient attention given to the crafts and to three-dimensional design 
in general. Progress has been made more recently, but the extent of the 
effort and the quality of the product indicate that greater emphasis and 
deeper concern need to be given to this phase of education. 

Ziegfeld's 1 study of course requirements in the education of teachers 
of art revealed that by far the largest amount of the art preparation was 
concerned with two-dimensional experiences, expression, and media. A 
parallel study by the present writer 1 confirmed Ziegfeld’s findings 
and, on that basis, recommended the strengthening of three-dimen- 
sional design experiences in the preparation of teachers in order to effect 
a corresponding strength in the art program of the public schools. 

It seems quite clear, from the data reported by the studies mentioned 
as well as from field observation, that the lack of proper interest in the 
crafts derives from two sources. These are briefly elaborated upon here- 
after. 


LAG IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

The specially prepared teacher or coordinator of art is, obviously, the 
key to the situation. The major reason for the prevalent lack of experiences 
and of better standards for crafts derives, without question, from a weak- 
ness in the preparation of teachers of art. This is equally true of the prepa- 
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ration of general classroom teachers. The natural outcomes of such a con- 4 4 5 
dition may be seen in the meager results of the classrooms. 

It is true that three-dimensional experiences are often included in 
correlated units and occasionally as independent activities. But in gen- 
eral, the fear of the materials involved, the “messiness” caused by certain 
processes, and tire lack of proper background in the design qualities re- 
quired seem to prevent a wider and more serious employment of the 
crafts as education. 

Strangely enough, the crafts are utilized rather extensively with chil- 
dren of low mentality, ra therapeutic programs, and in the industrial- 
arts shop. The effectiveness of crafts with these groups is not denied. 
However, it seems both anomalous and unsound to confine designing 
with materials only to those children. Normal hoys and girls, and espe- 
cially those with a superior sense of design, could not only profit much 
by crafts experiences but might also be directed to use their talents in 
vocational channels following their formal education. 

With regard to teacher-education programs, it will suffice to reiterate 
the fact that traditional curricula can only produce traditional teachers 
whose vision is limited by antiquated methods, a minimum of materials, 
stereotyped techniques, and a narrow concept regarding the wider nature 
and sphere of art experiences. 


ERRONEOUS MEANING OF “FINE" ARTS 

The second cause that hampers an adequate program in three-dimen- 
sional design is deep-seated. It is a part of the false reverence for the 
so-called “fine” arts as distinguished from the “minor” arts, or the crafts. 
This unfortunate and persistent late-Renaissance notion has tended to 
set up a highly arbitrary division in the field of art and, consequently, 
in art education. 

Sensing the attitude current in his own day, Emerson wrote; “Beauty 
must come back to the useful arts and the distinction between the fine 
and applied arts be forgotten. If history were truly told, if life were nobly 
spent, it would be no longer easy or possible to distinguish the one from 
the other.” 

Much quibbling and hairsplitting have already attended this futile 
dispute. For the benefit of those who teach art in the schools of today, it 
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should only be concluded that the dis- 
tinction alluded to has no place in a 
philosophy of art education for a dem- 
ocratic society. Nor is the point of 
view defensible on psychological 
grounds, as must have been gathered 
from previous chapters. 

The term “fine” connotes quality, 
not kind, of art. Indeed, a beautifully 
wrought piece of pottery may be of 
fine aesthetic quality; at the same 
time, a badly structured painting or 
drawing, in spite of the difference in 
category or in the medium used, fails 
to achieve the standard of a “fine” 
piece of work. 

To clarify the issue at hand, it may 
be well to examine the values inherent 
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in the area of three-dimensional de- 
sign from several points of view. 
These are, first, its value as a funda- 
mental mode of expression; second, its 
educational and social worth; third, 
the basic aesthetic principles involved 
in its creation. 

CRAFTS AS A BASIC MODE 
OF EXPRESSION 

ANTIQUITY OF CRAFTS 
When the primitive potter shaped 
the clay found in the neighborhood of 
his cave into a receptacle, he was con- 
verting the raw material of nature into 
a useful object. When be bent a limb 
from the nearby tree into a bow suit- 
able for hunting, he was creating an 
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implement that was essential to the continuance of his life. When he 4 47 
sharpened stone against stone, giving shape to each according to a pur- 
pose, he was fulfilling a need dictated by the urgencies of living. When 
the primitives wove grasses and twigs either into cloth or into baskets, 
they were again creating for use and by means of available materials. It is 
in that manner that certain crafts were perpetuated and in time assumed 
traditional character. It is also true that implements were created in the 
same way and stimulated by the same motivation, utility. 

In each instance, the primitive craftsman was a true creator. In each 
case he was shaping the raw materials of the environment to his own 
purposes. In a sense he was engaging in an experience to control the 
physical world. 

Yet there are abundant evidences to indicate that early man recognized 
more than utilitarian or material wants. He was an emotional being with 
capacity for appreciation and sensitivity, to respond to beauty in terms of 
line, form, pattern, and color. His utensils and weapons, while primarily 
shaped to fulfill a specific function were, in addition, embellished with 
details that made them attractive and meaningful in the ritual or in the 
amenities of the communal life of his group.* 

The tradition of utility and beauty was highly developed by the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks. By the time of the Renaissance the crafts guilds had 
developed standards of excellence in the crafts as well as outstanding 
craftsmen such as Cellini. 

Unfortunately, by the end of the nineteenth century the handicrafts 
had fallen to a fairly low estate, though not lower than the standards of 
industrial products turned out by the newly invented machine. William 
Morris, the noted English writer and designer, rendered great service by 
undertaking the revival of the crafts. With his pen he called attention 
once more to those fundamental principles which had been characteristic 
of honest handicrafts for many centuries. lie made it clear that “The 
wares which we make are made because they are needed; nothing can 
be made except for genuine use; therefore, no inferior goods are made. 

It is each man’s business to make his own work pleasanter and pleasanter, 
which tends toward raising tire standards of excellence, as no man enjoys 
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4 4 s turning out work which is not a credit to him.” 4 It should be pointed out, 
however, that Morris may have erred in turning his back entirely on the 
machine or in failing to recognize its possibilities. The man of the twen- 
tieth century has had to accept the machine and has found, in some 
measure, ways of controlling its products through better design. 

REVIVAL IN AMERICA 

In America the revival of the handicrafts received great stimulus 
through the international expositions held in this country during the 
past eighty years. These, in turn, gave impetus to research and to renewed 
interest in regional crafts traditions. The expositions kindled an interest 
in industrial design by demonstrating to American business and industry 
that good craftsmanship had survived in many countries. Even the crafts 
of remote and obscure parts of the world pointed out that much could be 
learned from simple cultures with regard to the appearance and to the 
function of products. The expositions also made it clear that the United 
States, being the world’s leading industrial nation, must not remain in 
the position of having to import designers, but rather that it should train 
its own craftsmen. 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania are but a few of the states in which the 
handicrafts have been well reestablished by subsidies from the state or 
through independently supported programs. Some states employ direc- 
tors, whose job it is to improve the design, encourage the output, and 
find markets for the products of woodcarvers, potters, weavers, silver- 
smiths, and other craftsmen. Nearly twenty states ha\e organized crafts 
guilds. In turn these have local chapters at geographically strategic spots 
within each state. Many prominent craftsmen and good designers ex- 
hibit annually at crafts fairs, which, in many cases, are “juried” exhibi- 
tions. A number of craftsmen have achieved such excellence that their 
work may now be found in exclusive shops in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and other important centers. 

These interests have found response on the part of educational in- 
stitutions, so that today many of the major art schools and universities 
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have established industrial-design departments as well as courses in- 44 9 
tended to develop appreciation through basic experiences as part of 
general education and in ait-teacher education programs. Among the 
recently established centers for the development of superior craftsmen- 
ship is the American School for Craftsmen at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. On the other hand, industry itself has developed or has 
endowed clinics for designers as well as design departments within its 
own structure. 

It is interesting to note that in 1948 the Canadian government, by an 
order in council, established the National Industrial Committee with 



the specific recommendation that the committee promote greater use of 
Canadian talent in the designing of all types of consumer goods. By 1933, 
in view of the increasing importance of its functions, that committee be- 
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4 s o came the National Industrial Design Council. The personnel of the Conn- 
cil includes educators, manufacturers, retailers, research workers, and 
consumers. A small brochure published recently presents in attractive 
form the aims, the accomplishments, and the hopes of the organization. 
It appears that the main objective is that of “encouraging better design of 
Canadian products in everything you use, from a teakettle to a chair.” 1 

In the United States, while there is no institution subsidized by the 
federal government, there are a number of organizations, including 
museums and industrial concerns, which sponsor sound modem design 
on the same broad base as the Canadian Council. The Society of In- 
dustrial Designers, which receives its impetus from Loewy, Dreyfus, 
Teague, Reineche, Stevens, McCobb, and other equally well-known de- 
signers, exerts a powerful influence on American industrial design. 


INSPIRATION FROM NATIVE CRAFTS 

The sustained interest in the crafts has also been aided, by considerable 
research conducted among the various ethnic groups throughout the 
world. The results of such research are extremely valuable when properly 
used, because they present a wealth of material for reference in designing 
products suitable to the present age and present needs. 8 Specifically, one 
may look for inspiration to the simple artistry of the Negro sculptor, to 
the handsome leather and metal crafts of the Spaniards, or to the bold 
design of the southern Germans. To these may be added the woodcraft of 
the southern Highlanders, the simple but direct woodwork of the Swedes, 
the gay embroidery of the Slavic people, and the delicate lace of the 
Italians. Perhaps overworked but still capable of fresh interpretation are 
the pottery and metalwork of the American Indian and, farther to the 
south, the virtually untouched sources of inspiration offered by the work 
of the Aztecs, the Mayas, and the Incas. 

As one studies the handiwork of these people he discovers that they, 
like lie earliest groups in civilization, appreciate and use the common 
resources about them: grasses, husks, seeds, bark, pods, berries, wood, 
stone, metal, clay, and many others. These are but a few of nature's 
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mediums available to nearly everyone. Many beautiful as well as useful 4 5 1 
objects may be created with seemingly humble materials. The great need 
is to stimulate the use of the imagination, an understanding and an 
appreciation of the immediate environment, and a sound feeling for 
design qualities. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL VALUES 

Designing with materials has distinct contributions to make to the 
social objectives of all education. The possible variety of end products in 
addition to the necessary’ processes permit nearly every individual to 
utilize handwork either for a market or purely for personal satisfaction. 

There is fascination about shaping materials into objects and in working 
out processes. They invariably induce the pleasure which accompanies 
mastery over problems or personal achievement. Surely the boys and 
girls in the schools of the nation should not be deprived of that joy. 

EMOTIONAL AND MENTAL THERAPY 

The recency of the Second World War and the role played by crafts 
programs in camps, hospitals, and on the home front make it unnecessary 
to repeat what has been reported fully in various publications. The record 
stands, nevertheless, as a witness to the effectiveness of crafts as means 
of individual and group therapy. 

It is important to note that the term therapy needs to be interpreted 
more broadly than it usually is. Personal and group mental health is 
a much-to-be desired condition in an era of rapid movement, of tensions, 
of quick changes in economic and social outlooks, and of population 
shifts. Mental health, when used in its broader connotation, indicates a 
state of reasonable emotional balance. It implies a feeling of security 
and, in general, a flexibility that permits adjustment. To be able to 
engage in any creative pursuit and thus replenish the depleted reservoir 
of emotional, mental, and spiritual energies is a mark of health. Whatever 
by-products craft activities may generate are in addition to the very im- 
portant function of regeneration. Even prior to the last war and the 
realization of the value of crafts in hospitals and camps, industry was 
already making wide use of the crafts. Industrial hazards are just as great 
as those incurred in a war. 
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Currently, the arts and crafts program of the armed services is being 
strengthened and extended. Hundreds of art teachers and craft specialists 
are sought for employment in order to make the crafts available to the 
men and women in camps, both at home and abroad. The whole purpose 
is to aid individuals by maintaining morale and mental health at a high 
level. 

USE BY SOCIAL AGENCIES 

The crafts offer one of the answers to programing for out-of-school 
youth. The problem is a real one from the standpoint of the young 
people themselves and from that of parents and society. The frightening 
current rate of juvenile delinquency is partially due to lack of proper 
motivation to engage in worth-while activities. During the days of the 
last depression a sharp rise in juvenile delinquency was also noted. At 
that time, the schools were thrown wide open during the evening hours 
and many crafts courses were made available. These proved very popular 
with )oung people. Community agencies, suoh as Y.M.C.A/s, Y.W.C.A.’s, 
Y.M.H.A.S, and other similar organizations, engaged in parallel programs 
for young people during the day. Strangely enough, the arts, which are 
usually curtailed during periods of economic distress, attracted so many 
and proved to be such invaluable assets that they were strengthened and 
extended on a more-permanent basis. 

Summer camps and playgrounds are making increased use of the 
crafts to teach and to foster the interests of young and old. One of 
the more encouraging signs, in public recreation and in camping, is the 
gradual rise in the standard of work that is produced. This is largely due 
to an awareness of the true meaning of self-expression and to the fact that 
more and more adequately prepared persons are being employed to con- 
duct the programs. The traditional ‘Tits” for leatherwork, and other 
similar gadgetry, are vanishing. In their place honest, creative effort is 
being introduced. This is a further evidence of the value of crafts in the 
raising of popular taste. In such experiencing there is bound to be an 
increase in interest on the part of people in the development of their 
abilities, the desire to express themselves in worth-while ways during 
the hours of leisure, and to gain personal satisfaction and appreciations. 

For adults who are looking ahead to the well-earned pleasure of retire- 
ment, or for those older individuals who wish to enrich their lives through 




creative activities, the crafts have 
been a real boon. The fact is attested 
by the preponderance of classes in 
Ieathenvork, jewelry, woodcarving, 
metalry, and similar activities in the 
evening-school enrollments of both 
large and small communities. This 
statement is not intended to compare 
or to promote the crafts over other 
forms of art. Rather, it is a positive 
statement of the obvious appeal of three-dimensional expression to young 
and old alike and a singling out of some of the more obvious values of 
crafts for people. 

There are, in addition, values of a less tangible but equally important 
nature. One of the problems which faces an industrial civilization is in- 
herent in industrial progress itself, namely, the ever-present need of 
preparing the market for new and better products. In this connection one 
is reminded of the dictum “It takes an endless amount of history to 
make a little tradition.” Taste is like that. Through the crafts, properly 
guided, boys and girls will gain appreciation and understanding of the 
products of their time. In addition, they may develop their powers as 
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4 5 4 designers and, eventually, may go beyond Ore stages ol appreciation and 
personal satisfaction into worth-while vocations. 

EDUCATION IN THINGS 

Perhaps no better argument could be advanced for a serious recon- 
sideration of the crafts as education than the one presented by Herbert 
Read in his address “Education in Things .” 1 His cue admittedly came 
from Eric Gill, the English sculptor and writer, who deplored the fact 
that, in general, there is “book education,” “games education,” but a lack 
of “education in things.” 

Nearly all human beings possess things, some make things, all use 
things, enjoy seeing things. If leisure is interpreted not as a passive way 
of using up time but as an active way of utilizing it, then the crafts, any 
craft worthy of the name, will be a healthy pursuit for the body and for 
the spirit of the individual. Read concludes in this manner: “When what 
we do is the exercise of human skill and imagination in every depart- 
ment of human work, then the distinction between work and play, be- 
tween art and industry, between vocation and recreation, between 
games and poetry — all these false distinctions disappear. Man becomes 
a whole man and his way of life a continual celebration of his strength 
and imagination.”® 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD DESIGN 


There is a commonly held notion that it is easier to achieve in the 
crafts than in graphic modes of expression such as drawing, painting, and 
allied forms of art. It is a carryover from the false belief described at the 
beginning of this chapter. The crafts are not “minor” arts, as they are 
sometimes described. From an educational viewpoint, they afford almost 
endless possibilities for personal enrichment This virtue gives them a 
universality of appeal which should not be confused with the ordinary. 
It should also be remembered that a well-designed piece of ceramics 
or jewelry is but a step removed from a masterpiece produced by the 
Oriental craftsman, by the Greeks, or by an Albers. Modem crafts by 
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Yearbook, Eastern Arts Association, Kutztown. 
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contemporary artists, such as Albers, Odorfer, and others of similar stand- 455 
ing, are truly works of fine art. They are originally conceived, they are 
structured on the basis of sound aesthetic principles, and they are func- 
tional. In the final analysis these are the qualities of all fine art 

Assuming that the rightful place and the proper values of crafts are 
recognized, what further considerations will help teachers and pupils to 
engage in them with satisfaction? In a summary way, the problem in 
teaching or in practicing the crafts resolves itself in the word relation- 
ships. These relationships are based on the fact that one deals with 
education to form. 

Education to form is dependent on the relation of material, of func- 
tion, of technic, of decoration, and finally between the expression and the 
form. A slight expansion of these relationships should make their meaning 
clear. 

RELATION OF FORM TO MATERIALS 

First among the concepts that underlie good design in the crafts is the 
relation of form to material. The qualities of each material should be 
exploited to the utmost. Meantime, no medium should be forced be- 
yond its inherent possibilities. Clay, lacking tensile strength, should not 
be made to look like or function like metal; work in wood should make use 
of the grain and texture of that material; metal, being pliable, may be 
bent, twisted, or flattened. It is a mark of good craftsmanship to employ 
only those decorative treatments that become one with the material 
rather than an ornament for its surface. For instance, the decorative 
elements of a Greek vase are congruous with its form and enhance it by 
the sensitive disposition of the motifs. Utilizing the textural possibilities 
of a surface may relieve monotony without altering the form, the char- 
acter of the material, or the object The current mode of doing more 
■with the material itself than with surface decoration is an endeaxor to 
retain the integrity of the material. 

RELATION OF STRUCTURE TO FUNCTION 

The second basic concept is the relation between structure and func- 
tion. The fulfillment of this requirement is dependent on the under- 
standing of function. The term “design" means order; and unless the 
structure is related to its purpose, the object will tend to be of the sou- 
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4J 4 venir type. In the classroom, unless proper guidance is furnished the 
activity may become purposeless play and busy work. This may hold 
little more than the advantage of experimentation. 

The Greek formula, "That is most beautiful which is most useful," has 
found its counterpart in the current phrase, Form follows function. 
Combining, shaping, and bending materials into a form is only the 
beginning of the process of creation. 
When the craftsman deliberately han- 
dles materials for a purposeful end, 
his craft reaches fulfillment. For ex- 
ample, there are a number of technics 
that might be used in making a brace- 
let: one may etch a design upon the 
metal, or pierce the metal, or super- 
impose metal upon metal, and so on. 
The choice of a technic is conditioned 
by the desired result, by the original- 
ity of the designer, and by the suita- 
bility of the technic to the final form. 

In addition to sound structural 
principles, work in the crafts needs 
good design ii not only fundonai, but define motivation. A well-executed 
P a “' ,in S ma y be regarded as an ob- 
ject of beauty even by those with 
meager technical background. To be able to express himself through 
painting is considered a mark of achievement by the artist himself and by 
his audience. In the crafts the motivation must be just as strong and just as 
significant. But since one deals with actual materials rather than with an 
illusion, it must be stated in slightly different terms. Briefly, a design must 
result in a functional product which exhibits mastery of techniques and 
of structure, and a clear purpose. 

MEANINGS FOR THE CLASSROOM 

Any art teacher fails his pupils whenever he allows them to ignore the 
primary purpose of design. Good design is not accidental. It is founded 
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on at least these types of activity: first, study and research; second, 4 57 
original and spontaneous visualization of an experimental nature in the 
best sense; third, a planned approach to the design for a specific purpose. 

These activities presuppose significant and well-understood prior experi- 
mentation with materials. 

At no time should patterns, copied designs, imitative ornamentation, 
and other common stereotypes be permitted to interfere with the origi- 
nality of the pupil. In planning crafts activities, teachers and pupils 
should be aware from the outset of the nature and potentialities of the 
materials; they should be able to visualize the end product and carry it 
out with fullest integrity. 

THE LIVING PRINCIPLE 

A product, it has already been pointed out, must exhibit a relative 
master)- of technic. One of the shortcomings of much craftswork is its 
shoddy appearance. This can be overcome by agreeing on proper stand- 
ards of workmanship in the classroom. Technique, it must be repeated, 
is not an end in itself but a means to the end. However, unless the work 
proves emotionally and aesthetically stimulating to the pupil, a most im- 
portant objective of the activity is lost. It is an established fact that when 
pupils have reached the junior- or senior-high-school level, the)' are ready 
for and seek to understand principles and elements of design. Through 
the crafts one finds a perfect vehicle for the concrete visualization of 
otherwise abstract terms. Actually, in the transition from the idea to the 
product, the pupil grasps the true significance and universality of prin- 
ciples and elements. Balance, or lack of it, becomes an obvious quality 
in the ceramic or metal piece. Variations of textures and patterns are 
tactile and visual realities in vv eaving or Ieathercraft. Form, line, the inter- 
play of dark and light, and the resulting planes are visually realized or 
kinesthetically sensed in a three-dimensional or relief carving. It usually 
follows that the more-abstract concepts and the subtleties found in ma- 
ture work are eventually understood. Careful handling of tools and ma- 
terial, a sense of pride in the work itself, and sensitivity to important 
details and finish are other developments that lead to growth in skills. 

The age and maturation level of pupils will suggest the degree of mastery 
to be expected, but it is always true that desirable work habits and 
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4 s 8 adequate finish are essential throughout the art program. Only then will 
each pupil achieve according to his capacity. 

SOME INTEREST CENTERS 

In the chapters dealing with various school levels it was stated that the 
art program should exhibit balance between the amount of time devoted 
to graphic activities and the time allotted to three-dimensional experi- 
ences. In the crafts, if students are given opportunity for choice, their 
natural interests and capacities will largely determine the activities they 
wish to undertake. When the unit plan of teaching is in operation, or 
when art is an outgrowth of a core situation, students and teachers will 
suggest a number of three-dimensional experiences related to the broad 
scope of the work in progress. 

General school subjects, such as the social studies, geography, and even 
mathematics and science, are often vitalized and clarified through a 
variety of crafts activities. When the relationship is a natural one and not 
an imposition upon expression, the results may be worth while not only 
as clarifiers but also as art. For instance, if students in the social studies 
are concerned with a historic period, the members of the class could 
logically undertake the preparation of models to clarify styles of archi- 
tecture, clothing, transportation, and other aspects of that period. Such 
activities afford opportunities to design in clay, paper, cardboard, 
plaster, and other suitable materials. In one school a series of figures 
modeled in papier-mache and costumed with historical accuracy resulted 
in a delightful, permanent school display. Under similar conditions a 
group of students might plan the activities for an entire unit or for anv 
cultural era. Pottery making, modeling, model building, jewelry, masks, 
repousse, carved-linoleum plaques, wood and plaster carving, bookmak- 
ing and binding, and a host of three-dimensional activities will suggest 
themselves as students and teachers plan and work together. 

SERVING CONTEMPORARY INTERESTS 

While historical eras lend themselves admirably to expression in crafts, 
the present and the self indicate even more possibilities. A group of 
students may be interested in the theater; here they will find suggestions 
and inspiration for varied and challenging ideas, such as puppets, stage 
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settings, furniture, furnishings, properties, and masks. The experimenta- 4 5 9 
tion and the individuality which such undertakings involve in terms of 
scaling, construction, decoration, and arrangement will result in worth- 
while creative experiences which have meaning in terms of pupil interests. 

The problem of housing, which looms so large at the present time, af- 
fords a tremendous challenge for three-dimensional work. Such experi- 
ences can go beyond the making of 
models for modem housing. The plan- 
ning of interiors, landscaping, the de- 
signing of entire blocks, and an 
awareness of other community needs 
may be some specific outcomes of a 
general interest When properly stim- 
ulated, pupils who can create with 
materials may realize their own larger 
artistic possibilities while giving vent 
to personal interests. 

SATISFYING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

Crafts for personal and home use 
have advantages and disadvantages; 
these must be evaluated in terms of 
the abilities of the pupil and in rela- 
tion to the total art program. Quite 
often it is through satisfaction of a 
very personal need that pupils dis- 
cover their interests and vocational 
as well as avocational leanings. When 
ability and personal desire are com- 
bined, motivation of a high character is present. Many pupils, so mo- 
tivated, have eventually gone to specialized schools for further prep- 
aration in the field of design for industry. 

It has been intimated that in a highly industrialized age the identifi- 
cation, guidance, and encouragement of talented young people for the 
productive fields of design seem to be legitimate aims of art education. 

The schools must meet their obligation to society by making available to 
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mand a high degree of ihilf, knowledge of the 
media involved, and careful planning (Voca- 
tional School for Girl., Cleveland. Ohio). 
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4 6 o boys and girls all forms of creative activity in order that they may wisely 
choose those best suited to their temperaments and abilities. As Hilpert 9 
points out, the obligation changes with each generation; and if art edu- 
cation is to function in its proper role, it must recognize the needs of con- 
temporary society. Adequate attention to crafts will fill an existing gap 
in the art education of many adolescents who are not inclined toward 
painting. The diversified experiences will make such individuals happier 
for having learned to use with profit their chief physical tools, their hands. 


PROCE5S AND PRODUCT 

Once again, one is reminded of the recurring debate in art education: 
What stress should be placed on the process and what value should be 
placed on the finished product? The soundest position would seem to be 
contained in the Relational Theory proposed in Chapter 3. It has been 
made abundantly clear that experimentation, control of materials, co- 
ordination of the body, and freedom of expression are of primary signifi- 
cance in guiding )ounger people. But there is also the obligation to set 
up standards of quality adequate to the age and development level of 
the pupil. Actually, and sometimes sooner than one expects, in the natural 
unfolding o{ their creative faculties, boys and girls “put away childish 
things” and begin to speak and act as men and women. At that time, they 
need to experience more than “self-expression.” Pupils ask themselves 
questions regarding the worth of the expression as an object of art and 
alxjut the value of the object to someone. 

The Iwst criterion to determine when the importance of the process 
ends and emphasis shifts to the product is the rate and kind of growth 
of the pupil himself. As individuals grow, they attempt to produce more 
satisfving products. With growth in manipulation, three-dimensional 
work takes on added meaning. It is also true that as boys and girls achieve 
critical awareness they seek standards that will justify the activities in 
which they engage. While individuality must always be preserved, guid- 
ance in achieving the standards of which the child is capable is a definite 
responsibility of the teacher, the parent, and the school as a whole. 


‘Robert S. Hdpert. “Trend* in Art Education," in National Society for the Study 
of EduwUon. Fortieth 1 earhook. Art in American Life and Education, Bloomington, 111., 
Vulrijc School Publishing Company, 19JI, p. 432, 
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REGARDING LEVELS OF DEVELOPMENT 
Craft experiences are justifiable and desirable at all levels of growth. 
The limitations are mainly physical ones. The good teacher is aware of 
them and has learned to overcome them. It is true that clay is “messy,” 
and it is equally true that plaster of Paris causes “dirt.” Yet many teachers 
have found ways of solving these problems because they believe that 


the discomforts are not sufficient rea- 
son for depriving pupils of experi- 
ences that induce proper development 
and awaken sensitivity to materials 
and to design. 

Children in the primary grades are 
capable of doing many simple crafts. 
These form the basis on which they 
build later on. By the sixth grade and 
in junior high school the crafts have 
special meaning because at those 
points of growth many children feel 
dissatisfied with their graphic out- 
put. While it cannot be stated with 
absolute certainty, empirical data 
show that a large number of them are 
likely to succeed in crafts of a wide 
variety. It is important that they cre- 
ate their own. It is equally important 
that they learn the proper technics 
and the processes involved in the ma- 
terials they are using. At this stage 
the teacher’s function assumes the 



CHAUENGING PROCESSES, s«h os designing, 
catling, jiggering, and glazing, require high 
ilondordt of workmanship for ultimate success 
(work of two senior-high-school pupils, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


form of guiding spirit: one that nurtures appreciation, encourages honest 
craftsmanship, and stimulates the development of those abilities that may 
eventuate in good design. 

At the senior-high-school level the need is for a strengthening of the 
exploratory function of art education as well as for increased meaning 
in the results obtained through creative activity. Because the crafts are, 
to a degree, utilitarian in character, the teacher must strive for an ade- 
quate degree of performance, and relation of form to function. 
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4 6 j Life is real to late adolescents; they see man and the world in a truer 
light. Therefore, fine jewelry, leattarwork, wood and stone carving, orig- 
inal weaving, well-designed pottery and ceramics, metalwork of quality, 
and many otlier products can be created by these youths under expert 
teaching and the stimulus of high standards. 

In concluding this brief consideration of tire importance of crafts as 
education in things, it seems proper to repeat that tire crafts can and do 
have special significance vocationally, in avocations, and for individual 
satisfaction or for the sheer joy of being aide to say “This is my own,” 
“I made it.” 


SUMMARY 

The scope of this chapter has been to call special attention to a field 
of creative education which still needs to be properly developed in the 
schools. Some of the reasons for the lack of emphasis in the crafts are that 
materials create debris; materials and tools need special storage and care; 
many art teachers and most classroom teachers feel inadequate to do the 
work. Lastly, the concept of "fine” arts as distinct from the crafts has 
continued an enoneous notion. 

On the positive side, or from the standpoint of pupil development, the 
chief reasons for the inclusion of the crafts in the art program are these; 
manipulation, such as is involved in the crafts needs to he encouraged; 
the crafts are a primary mode of expression, quite natural for many pupils 
at all levels; the crafts have vocational and avocational potentialities be- 
cause of their material nature, in addition to aesthetic satisfaction; the 
crafts, being a form of industrial design, should be fostered for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation. 

It has been stressed that the essential qualities of good crafts, such as 
relation of design to form, function, and materials, should be preeminent 
in the teaching of crafts above and beyond their educational significance. 
This is especially true as children gradually develop critical awareness 
from the early grades, and increasingly so in junior and senior high school. 

The worth of crafts experiences in mental and emotional health, as 
socializing activities, and as vehicles for the development of good taste, 
are all too evident to need bolstering. 

The teaching of crafts calls for sympathy and sensitivity on the part 
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of the teacher. But uf particular importance is the recognition that the 4 63 
individual creator need not fit into a preconceived pattern. Rather, each 
student should he guided to explore, experiment, and identify his own 
powers through the activity. Meantime, the wise teacher guides and 
supports every effort in the direction of good design and sound crafts- 
manship. 


For Discussion and Activity 

1. Do )ou believe that the so-called Rne arts and the crafts should l>c con- 
sidered as separate departments in the average-sized school system? Ad- 
vance arguments for your position and submit them to a jury of sour 
group, 

2. Prepare an outline which will clearly show the events, the Influences, and 
the contemporary forces which have aided the current revival of the 
crafts in this country. 

3. Prom the literature of education and of the education of exceptional 
individuals, gather pertinent facts concerning the use of the crafts as cor- 
rective aids and for diagnostic purposes. 

-I. What do historical evidences indicate regarding the place of crafts in 
earlier societies? How do these evidences fit into the scheme of con- 
temporary life? 

3. What aesthetic principles are necessary for a piece of craftswork to rise 
to the level of a flue work of art? What implications do the same princi- 
ples hold for the leaching of three-dimensional design? 

G. At what level of the public schools should crafts !>c introduced? Make a 
listing of crafts activities, suggest their grade placement, and justify such 
placement on psychological grounds. 

7. If von were teaching adults in the crafts, what would be some of jour 
problems? How could you overcome them? 

8. What values may lie overtired to crafts activities with regard to both the 
vocational ami the av ocational interests of jouog people? Prepare a clurt 
shelving a number of crafts to the hist column, the vocational applica- 
tions in the second, and the avocational possibilities in the third. 

9 Do some research to ascertain tlie minilicr and names of organizations 
concerned with crafts of all sorts in this country, e.g , the Society of In- 
dus trial Designers, and similar groups. 

10. Outline a years work in crafts for the tenth grade, a similar outline for 
l*>ys enrolled iu the industrial-arts curriculum of a senior high sciiool. and 
do the same fur girls enrolled in the same grade uf the lwme-cconomici 
curriculum. Submit them for tlie criticism of jour group. 
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THE TEACHER AND ART 


Teaching is a social service profession. It is almost im- 
possible to prove that any one profession is of more value 
to society than another, but you can be sure that no other 
career offers a worker a greater opportunity to benefit 
others. 

LawTence D. H askew, 
ThU Is Teaching 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF TEACHING 

Any important consideration or the problems affectlxc art ed- 
ucation must of necessity involve an understanding of the role of 
the teacher. This is true because the preparation, personality, philosophy, 
general aptitude, and attitude of the teacher comprise the most signif- 
icant elements of the teaching-learning situation. The growth and de- 
velopment of children, of youth, and of adults, ultimately rest on the 
teacher. 

It is extremely important for those who teach or who are preparing 
to enter the field to have a clear concept of what their personal and 
educational equipment ought to be in order that they may happily 
and successfully continue in or begin this professional career. Self-moti- 
vation, self-appraisal, self-direction, self-improvement, and self-adjust- 
ment are the ends sought through art education for children. How much 
more important are these ends for teachers? 

On the portal of an eastern teachers college arc engraved the words 
“Who Dares to Teach Must Never Cease to Learn." The fullness of the 
meaning of these words may only be realized as teachers themselves, 

447 
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46 8 aware of their professional inheritance, are willing and able to move 
forward with the progress ol education as a whole. Art teachers, and 
all those who teach boys and girls through art, have an even more 
daring task before them because they deal with a less tangible, less 
“organized," and less rooted field of human development. To this should 
be added the many traditional baniers to be scaled owing to the con- 
fusion between art practice and art as education. 

In this chapter the preparation, the role, the qualifications, the re- 
sponsibilities, and the overall point of view of the good teacher are 
presented. The not-too-distant tomorrow will make even these proposals 
inadequate. Therefore, the vigilance inferred by the words engraved 
in stone on the portals of the teachers college must be a continuing one 
if each generation is to be served by teachers adequate to their own 
time. 

THE MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK 

In Chapter I it was made clear that American education is, in many 
respects, unique. That same uniqueness, including all its characteristics, 
is intimately interwoven with the beliefs which give special significance 
to the democratic way of life. It has also been reiterated in previous 
statements that individual development as well as associational life and 
group values are equally important goals of education. 

The magnitude of the task of teaching, therefore, is at once bewilder- 
ing and challenging. In a philosophy of education such as has been 
outlined, it should not be difficult to recognize the prominent place 
and the social significance of the teacher. Ultimately, the success of 
American education is contingent upon the work of the teacher. Its 
structure will either stand as a monument to democratic social ideals 
or it will crumble. It will depend on the faith, the personal qualities, and 
the professional equipment of its teachers. The making of the good 
citizen, the cultivation of taste, the acquisition of knowledge, the de- 
velopment of personality, and the unhampered growth of’ creative 
powers— all these are idealistic as well as practical objectives. They 
will be attained only if teachers bend their energies and lend their 
genius to the task. 

But if the importance of teachers and of teaching seems fraught 
wrtlr socral responsibilities unmatched in the ranks of public service, 
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it is so because society commits in their hands the plastic lives of millions 4 6 9 
of children. These children are the citizens, the consumers, the creators 
of the immediate future. Actually, that future is being shaped in the 
classrooms of the nation today. 

The slow economic advances made by the profession in the last 
few years indicate that society has not yet expressed itself fully, or 
tangibly, concerning its debt to the teacher. Public praise and occasional 
recognition have not been altogether wanting, but somehow the services 
of the teacher have been taken for granted. However, the press, the 
radio, professional and lay publications, parent-teacher groups, and other 
institutions have become increasingly aware of the key position that 
teachers hold, and, therefore, of the social respect and material re- 
wards to which they are entitled. 

PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL REWARDS 

Those who are preparing to teach and those who are already in 
the field have every reason to believe in their calling and in the 
crucial nature of their work. The social rewards of teaching are clear 
even in the apparent restrictions placed upon teachers in certain com- 
munities. It is because society values the character and the worth 
of its teachers that taboos have been in vogue. These are slowly but 
surely disappearing and are being replaced, by teachers themselves, with 
examplary human conduct in activities of a more normal and more 
universal acceptance. 

A great deal has been said and written concerning the economic 
status of the teacher. As a result, much-needed improvements in salaries 
and working conditions are now prevalent and promise to continue 
the upward trend. Conversely, teachers cannot overlook the permanent 
nature of their work, following adequate preparation and the meeting 
of certification standards. Nor can they overlook the widespread state 
systems of retirement with reasonable and improving annuities. The 
fact that most teachers, if they wish, can enjoy a deserved summer 
holiday for travel, relaxation, creative pursuits, or other occupations 
is an item that should not be minimized. 

But when the material advantages and the social prestige of teaching 
have been summed up, there remain certain factors that overshadow 
all these. William Lyon Phelps of Yale wrote these lines: 



I do not know that I could make en- 
tirely clear to an outsider the pleasure 
I have in teaching. I would rather earn 
my living teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not merely 
a life work, a profession, an occupation, 
a struggle; it is a passion. I love to teach. 
I love to teach as a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
rejoices to win a race. Teaching is an 
art — an art so great and so difficult to 

THE TEACHER'S MAJOR CONCERN IS WITH CHIL- 
DREN-. thtlr naturt, ihtW way o( thinking and at 
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master that a man or woman can spend a long life at it, without realizing much 471 
more than his limitations and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But the 
main aim of my happy days has been to become a good teacher, just as every 
architect wishes to become a good architect, and every professional poet strives 
toward perfection. 1 

To guide children, to see them grow into manhood and womanhood, to 
see their creative powers develop, to look into the future and see the 
successful worker or professional man, are rewards of teaching which 
can neither be bought nor sold for a price. They are a part of the 
creative drama of life itself, and the teacher partakes in the unfolding 
of its children. 


BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 

HUMAN RELATIONS 

The various facets of this subject are amply developed in Chapter 15. 
However, because a sufficiently large number of art people are engaged 
for the sole purpose of classroom teaching, it seems proper to advance, 
even at this point, some pertinent matters that may affect the success 
of such teachers. 

Paramount among the relationships of any teacher is his daily contact 
with coworkers. Experience shows that the respect one gains, the friend- 
ships one establishes, and the cooperation one is able to give as well 
as receive from associates have a profound effect on the mental health 
of the teacher. Furthermore, the attitude toward teaching as a career 
and the regard that one develops for the profession are highly related 
to human relations on the job. 

The inevitable contacts that arise through many nonteaching yet es- 
sential duties, such as work on faculty committees, homeroom and 
guidance conferences, o\ erall planning of the cocurricular program, and 
other types oi meetings, ol necessity will bring the art teacher in frequent 
touch with associates. It is obvious that the art teacher will want to 
accept these contacts and duties wholeheartedly and contribute to them 
in the highest possible measure. There was a time, not too far in the 
background, when the art teacher took pride in being different, and 


1 William Lyon Phelps, Autobiography, New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, p. 307. 
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472 special. That worn-out notion, wherever it exists, usually confirms a tradi- 
tional point of view that works to the detriment of the art teacher and 


of the art program. 

The cultivation of good human relations involves the willingness to 
cooperate in matters of general concern, the sharing of ideas with co- 
workers, and the consideration of the point of view of others. Also of 
importance is the recognition of hu- 



man personality and respect for it. 
Professionally, this implies open- 
mindedness as well as genuine inter- 
est in others. 

Relations with supervisors, special 
personnel, the principal, and the de- 
partmental chairman do not differ, 
materially, from those enumerated in 
connection with associates. Relations 
toward thosfe in administrative posi- 
tions are broader and their scope is 
wider, but they center around the 
idea of mutual respect, cooperation, 
and the open mind. 

PUPIL GUIDANCE 

To be sure, all teaching and all ac- 
tivities related to work with children 
are guidance. In the present context, 
however, the interest is with those 
informal but frequent contacts that 
the art teacher will want to establish 


quolely prepared lo 
their pupils (State Uni 
Buffalo, NX). 


these resources with 
sity Teachers College, 


with pupils, on a plane that differs 
from classroom and scheduled activi- 


ties. The vast amount of good that is 
accomplished for pupils when they are met on a personal basis rather than 
in the classroom, free though the latter may be, is incalculable. But it goes 
deeper than that. It is through such friendly and informal interest that 
eertarn pupils are reached and directed or redirected, as the case may sug- 
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At the elementary-school level, this type of teacher-pupil relationship 473 
is a widely accepted procedure on the assumption that children need 
constant help and friendly guidance. In tire junior high school, where 
planned guidance is recognized as central to the total program, the 
informal relationship referred to here can and should be used in con- 
nection with cocurricular activities: when setting the stage for the 
assembly or the play, in the art club, at the meeting of the hall patrol, 
and whenever teachers and pupils meet as persons and not as classes. 

Scnior-high-school youtlis not only enjoy the adult approach to personal 
guidance but actually seek it. At that level, the art teacher should capi- 
talize on the vocational interests of the individual pupil and on his 
art abilities, which are by now pretty well defined. While a high type 
of specialization is of dubious value in high school, the art teacher has 
the obligation of discovering tire talented and of guiding them into 
those art careers most suited to them. Teaching as a career should be 
especially called to the attention of intelligent and capable young people 
who possess the qualifications necessary for the field. Teachers of art 
may wish to make use of available aptitude tests in order to avoid 
purely personal judgments in the process of directing high-school pupils 
into art careers. 

SPONSORSHIP OF ACTIVITIES 

Reference has already been made to the many associative activities 
performed by art teachers. Another reminder in tills connection is that 
art services and the extension of art activities into the varied pluses 
of school life are, for many hundreds of pupils, the only evidence they 
will ever have that art pervades all segments in life. It is also possible 
that those pupils who have a slight desire to learn more and experience 
more art may be encouraged. For the art teacher such activities are 
a further demonstration of the value of art in human relations. 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

The busy life of the art teacher may sometimes leave a very narrow 
margin of time for personal creative work, for professional reading, or 
for participation in the activities of professional art groups. To offset 
the disastrous consequences of falling into a rut, art teachers must make 
ever)' possible effort tocontinuethcirprofcssion.il education even bejond 
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4 74 that required for the masters degree, either in art education or in fine 
arts- It is inconceivable that any person can remain in the field and not 
feel the need of occasional contacts with members of the profession. 
Such contacts are provided through tire regional art associations, the 
state art associations, the National Art Education Association, and county 
or local groups. In addition, teachers colleges and universities that are 
alert to their proper functions conduct annual or occasional art con- 
ferences. Teachers should use all these avenues to retain contacts, to 
make new ones, and to keep professionally alert. 

At the local level, especially in large school systems, it should be 
possible to join groups of fellow art teachers who are interested in 
developments in the field and in creative work. By whatever means, it is 
imperative that those who teach art should continue to grow, lest they 
become sterile and ineffective as guides of boys and girls. Some specifics 
on this particular point will be proposed as this chapter develops. 


ART TEACHERS FOR OUR TIME 

HISTORICAL NOTE 

Little over eighty years have elasped since art-teacher preparation of a 
sort was begun in America. Progress in the professional approach to this 
problem seems to have lagged for a number of reasons. Some of them are 
discussed in this chapter, but progress at various points is also noted. 

The early teachers of art in America were trained in England.' In 
fact, the first person to be employed for that specific purpose was Walter 
Smith, master of the Art School at Leeds, England. He was brought 
to this country to organize art instruction in Massachusetts, and later, 
in 1873, to establish the Massachusetts School of Art. Smith also acted 
as supervisor of drawing for the State of Massachusetts and for the 
city of Boston. 

However, il is to be noted that Rembrandt Peale was giving free 
lessons in Philadelphia as far back as 1840; as early as 1852, Professor 
Breinerd was giving gratuitous instruction in the city of Cleveland; 
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and in 1870, the city of Syracuse had 
established teacher training classes in 
drawing in one of its high schools. 

THE LAG IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

An overview of the historic past in- 
dicates that tlio chief problem in art- 
teacher preparation seems to have 
been the lack of realization that 
change is the most constant clement 
in life and in education. In his book 
American Life and the School Cur- 
riculum ? Rugg strikes the keynote to 
the kind of teacher education needed 
in our time. The sum and substance 
of his argument is to the effect that 
the goal of all our education should 
be a man fit to live in the modem 
world. None of the ideal types of ear- 
lier cultures will serve the society of 
the twentieth century: neither the 
Greek scholar-philosopher nor the 
Chinese student-statesman, neither 
the medieval gentleman nor the ag- 
gressive businessman of the earlier 
industrial epoch. None of these is suf- 
ficient, for this is the modem day and 
only modem man can live it success- 
fully. 

To understand the lag in art- 
tcaclier education it is necessary to 
account for the power of tradition in 
American art. An index is furnished 
by observing the quick succession of 

* Harold TVugg, American Li/e and the 
School Curriculum, New Yort, Cinn and Com- 
pany. 19 >6. 
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4 7 6 the founding of schools of “fine arts” in this country during the nineteenth 

century. These art schools were intended for the training of producing 
artists and designers for industry. But they became a natural reser- 
voir of persons who, for various reasons, ventured into teaching, prima- 
rily because of the lack of persons professionally prepared for the latter 
task. 

Accurate records are not available concerning the type of training 
received by those persons. As a matter of fact, until the recent past, 
catalogues of art schools, even where a department of teacher education 
had been established for some time, carried hardly more than a general 
listing of courses. One of the oldest art schools in America, in response 
to a fairly recent inquiry, replied: “the closest we come to preparing 
for teaching is to equip our people so that they occasionally find em- 
ployment in junior colleges or private schools.” Nevertheless, until thirty 
years ago most art teachers were trained in the typical art schools of 
the time. Within the next few years, however, colleges and universities 
established art departments, even though offerings and staff were not 
unlike those of the art schools. Whitford was able to say with a degree 
of certainty in 1929 that “practically all the state universities and larger 
colleges provide training for art teachers.”* Subsequent improvement in 
the type of curriculums offered and even in the preparation of the 
teaching staffs is impressive. Yet, in the main, the problem of art-teacher 
preparation continued to be a serious concern for some time. 

The situation as it exists today is not the lack of schools to prepare 
teachers of art; rather, it is the vast number of them in the field, variously 
equipped to prepare persons who can meet the demands of a contem- 
porary program of art education. Arthur Dow, as early as 1900, warned 
that “unless the professional people have recognized the necessity for 
general culture in art, and have thoroughly studied the conditions, 
the probability is that they will offer only a modification of what we 
will call Academic teaching.” 4 This has been the case in large measure, 
and art education has not advanced equally with other fields of teacher 
education. 
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THE NEW CONSCIOUSNESS 47 7 

By 1920 a new concept of the task of art teaching was dawning. 

Two factors were making their impact: increased interest in art educa- 
tion on a national scale, and the scientific movement in education in 
general, as noted in Chapter 2. The first of these forces created an 
unprecedented demand for teachers of art for the nation's schools; 
the second stimulated an inquiry within the ranks of art education 
itself. To cope with the new interest several agencies set to work: the 
teachers colleges, many of them with specially designed curriculums 
for the professional preparation of art teachers; the creation of the 
Federated Council on Art Education in 1925; active interest in art 
on the part of general educators; and the emergence of art-education 
departments in many colleges and universities in contradistinction to 
“fine arts" departments. 

At long last the importance of tire teaching of art to children was 
being recognized. But as indicated elsewhere, practice lags far behind 
principle, and art-teacher preparation, in general, still was not harnessing 
its program to meet the contemporary concepts of art as education. 

The findings of the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study,* as well 
as a somewhat later study by Hurwitz* which deals with the many tasks 
performed by teachers of art, called the attention of art educators to 
the importance of a preparation beyond courses in education and in 
technical skills. 

The shift from technical subject-matter instruction to a broad concept 
of teaching was clearly enunciated in the late thirties by leading art 
educators. They pointed out that while it is essential that the art 
teacher receive suitable instruction in color, design, representation, art 
history, and appreciation, it is equally important that he should be 
instructed in the organization and administration of art education in 
the schools. The latter part of the statement indicates a function per- 
formed by a large percentage of art teachers, but for which, even today, 
little provision is made during preparation. The reference is to the func- 
tion of coordination. 

*\V. W. Charters and D. Waples, The Commonieeolth Teacher Training Study, 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

• Elizabeth Hurwitz, it Syllabus for Student Teaching in Art for Institutions Preparing 
Teacher i of Art, doctoral dissertation. New York, Xcw York University, 1949, pp. 106-109. 
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478 RECENT TRENDS 

Enlightened art educators and leaders from the larger field of pro- 
fessional education have felt that for too long only lip service has been 
given to the entire problem and that actual preparation lags behind 
theory. D’Amico, as late as 1938, pictured the art teacher thus: “Let us 
build" a picture of the so-called average teacher of art. We find him 
an isolated specialist, concerned with art and little else. He is a tech- 
nician, not a craftsman or a creator. His techniques belong to a period 
in art which has already passed. These may include water color methods, 
poster devices, pencil rendering or charcoal technique.”’ With reference 
to institutions preparing teachers of art today, the same writer pointed 
out that “most schools still train the art teacher along technical fines.” 8 

llowex cr, some progress has been made, even though much more needs 
to be done. Evidences of improved teacher education are to be found 
in good schools. There are proofs that experiences are replacing art 
“projects,” and it is equally clear that art education is more and more 
concerned with a developmental program. Problems of the school and 
of the community, individual needs and interests, are becoming tire 
basis for the activities advocated. The growth of the pupil, liis taste 
in the tilings he uses, wears, and creates, as well as his general apprecia- 
tion, arc considered more significant than formalized exercises neatly 
mounted and ready for exhibition. 

Even though the implications that art as education holds for teachers 
have been already advanced and discussed in several previous chapters, 
it is well to reiterate them at this point. They are summarized by 
the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association thus: 

1. Tiie art tcacbcr should have respect for personality. 

2. Tlic art teacher must be highly sensitise to art and to life about him. 

3. The art teacher must possess imagination and originality. 

4. The art teacher should possess emotional security and self-confidence 

5. The art teacher should be friendly toward and able to work well with all 
types of persons. 


1 Victor E. D'Aniko, Problem In Teacher Training \W v«.l- r. . . 

1«. ot IWcutnuI S.to.1. I„ Tcaditn, IMS. p HI ' W ‘ a ' 
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6. The art teacher must be sympathetic with youth. 4 79 

7. The art teacher must ha\e die desire to grow.® 

The statements which follow are further indications of the earnestness 
with which solutions are being suggested by professional art educators. 

Glace says emphatically: "On the positive side it is imperative that we 
who are art educators keep firmly in mind that we are first and foremost 
educators. Undue stress upon art itself would mean the loss of op- 
portunity for wielding art as an instrument effective in the functioning 
of democratic institutions. It is essential then that we use our subject 
field to promote the social growth of our pupils rather than to retard 
It by an undue emphasis on pure art problems.” 10 

Johnson, 11 discussing the training of tomorrow’s art teacher, points to 
a lack of unity in programs currently offered and pleads for a pattern 
in which not subject matter or semester hour of credit is the criterion 
of accomplishment but rather unified, "whole,” integrated experiences. 

The same writer points out that the world in which tomorrow’s children 
will live will be “complex, and shall we say, a devastatingly industralized, 
cooperative social order calling for a cumulative effect of continued 
interaction with the art environment.” Hence, the art teacher must con- 
tinually take cognizance of these facts. Johnson further contends that if 
one were thinking of artists, it would be fair to ask for more “art” 
classes; but that since the problem refers to teachers of art, the emphasis 
must be placed upon a broad background, coupled to and concurrent 
with a study of the emotions, contact with children, and creative pursuits. 

Gerhart suggests these as the ends and means of art education which 
teachers should ponder: 

1. Art has achieved a definite place in education today as a means of foster- 
ing worthwhile individual interests leading to creative originality and the 
development of right personality characterization. 

2. The recognition of art as a socializing agent is an influence to be consid- 
ered in oHering guidance to the prospective art teachers. 

* The Visual Arts in General Education, Commission on the Secondary School Cumc- 
ulum, Progress e Education Association, New York, D. Appleton- Century Company, 

1940, pp. 123-37. 

10 Department of Art Education Bulletin, Washington, D.C., National Education As- 
sociation, 1940, p. 184. 

11 Department of Art Education Bulletin, Washington, D.C., National Education Associa- 
tion, 1939, pp. 147-153. 
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4 8 2 3- The use of art to further ideals in a democracy. 

4. The tendency of art to follow the greatest impulse and so to reveal the 
trends of the times, demands a flexible structure in building a course. 

To meet these demands, the education of the art teacher must be adjusted 
so as to include a workable educational philosophy, an operative knowledge 
of skills and techniques, an appreciation of art’s place in the life of the time 
and acquaintance with the culture of past epochs and of the present. 

Mi$h u suggests that the modem art teacher, to do an effective job, 
must be acquainted with such diverse means as manipulation of varied 
materials, trips, demonstrations, moving pictures, talks, the radio, and 
exhibits. 

The art teacher, according to Schultz, 1 * when thought of in terms 
of the goals of genuine education, cannot become isolated in the studio 
from the rest of the school; just as art in the world at large functions 
in relation to the rest of life, so it must within the school. Clark 15 
believes that the art teacher needs a broad understanding of the de- 
velopment and function of creativeness in the personality of the student; 
needs to teach individuals rather than subject matter, primarily. The 
pupil must be seen as a whole and in relation to his environment. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER 

The foregoing statements describe the type of teacher needed today. 
The statements also imply that redirection of thinking is essential, both 
on the part of teachers in service and in teacher education. The ex- 
perienced teacher of art must accept the fact that tradition alone is a 
poor substitute for educational vision. He must also accept the fact 
that a great deal of knowledge from the fields of psychology, biology, 
and education is now available and must be put to work on behalf 
of boys and girls. In fact, one of the most salutary signs on the horizon 
is that art educators are more and more taking advantage of progress 
in education in general. By evaluating and adapting the successful out- 
comes of experimentation and of psychological findings to the media 

12 Ibid., pp. 162-163. 

» Jfeprt’wnt °f Art Education Bulletin. Washington, D.C., National Education Associa- 
tion, 1310, p. 164. 

14 Ibid., p. 292. 

™lbid., p. 293. 
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and objectives of art education, the quality of art work by children is 4 8 3 
improved and the total education of children enhanced. 

Specifically, what principles may help art teachers of today fulfill 
their role most effectively in line with recent concepts of art as education? 

The suggestions that will follow are perhaps not all-inclusive, yet they 
may form a basis for reorientation or self-appraisal on the part of 
teachers. 

The laissez-faire attitude prevalent a few years ago and the confusing 
effect of the multifarious points of view discussed in Chapter 3 have 
somehow conveyed the notion that the teacher’s best policy is one of 
"hands off.” How erroenous this notion is has been discussed elsewhere; 
therefore, the thinking will now center on some of the positive functions 
of the art teacher in the administration of the program in the class- 
room. 

It should be noted that for each of the six areas of a teacher’s function 
die term obligation is used. This is not by accident, but by choice. 

The term has been chosen because, in accepting a position in the nation’s 
schools, a teacher is thereby vested with certain rights, prerogatives, and 
authority, in the sense of competence. But at die same time, he also 
accepts certain responsibilities or obligations. There are obligations to- 
ward the profession in general, toward the community which employs 
him, the state, and above all toward the children who are to be educated. 
Throughout these pages, a sincere effort lias been made to relate all 
considerations to a democratic philosophy of art and of education. Im- 
plicit in the acceptance of such a point of view one must recognize 
privileges as well as responsibilities. 

The role of die teacher, in consequence of what has been said, may 
be expressed and commented upon in terms of professional duty. 

1. The art teacher has an obligation with respect to a tenable philos- 
ophy of art education for his time. This is the responsibility of keeping 
professionally alive. Analyzing, assimilating, putting to use new knowl- 
edges and facts which are made available In educational literature, 
dirough professional meetings, or personally selected readings, are 
ways of keeping abreast of die times. The history of education, as a 
whole, shows that its progress has been evolutionary in character and 
diat change and flux have been die rule radier then the exception. The 
preparation of art teachers has undergone and is undergoing tremendous 
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changes. For example, the emphasis 
on the technical aspects of prepara- 
tion, so prominent years ago, is not 
questioned. However, regardless of 
past preparation, a teacher who un- 
derstands and accepts this obligation 
must strive to adapt his professional 
background and bring it to focus on 
the current objectives of the field. The 
objectives of art education for today 
are founded on the “Basic Premises” 
proposed and analyzed on pages 
•24-56- further detailed statements on 
the evolution of objectives in art edu- 
cation were discussed in Chapter 2. 
These sections may be reviewed with 
profit. Actually, when a teacher is out 
of tune with the times he ceases to 
grow and his effectiveness as a guide 
of children is arrested. Yet it should 



THEATER ARTS, POTTERT, MODELING, AND 
JEV/E18Y ore omong design experiences 
needed by teachers of art. Inter contacts with 
young people at various levels of the schools 
wiU demand a knowledge of these phases of 
design (above and center, Pratt institute. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; be/ow State Teachers College, 
Kuril own. Pa.). 


be said that an honest point of view is 
not questioned; it is only when tradi- 
tion and inertia become the argu- 
ments for an outmoded philosophy 
that the teacher clearly disavows his 
first obligation. 

2. The art teacher has an obliga- 
tion icifh respect to a knowledge of 
the educational and psychological im- 
plications of method, growth, and 
behavior. The vast amount of prog- 
ress made in the art of teaching is 
unquestionably due to refinements of 
method, to experimentation, and to the 
utilization of knowledges discovered 
in the educational process itself. The 
findings of psychology indicate that 
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children progress according to certain levels and stages of growth. When 4 8 5 
recognized, such knowledge will help teachers understand pupils and, 
therefore, do a better piece of work in the classroom. The psychology of the 
emotions, of the meaning and function of the senses and, therefore, of sen- 
sory' education, the nature and meaning of the creative impulse and of 
creative activity, and the significance of experience — all these are 
matters with which teachers for the schools of today need to be con- 
versant if they are to discharge their obligation fully. Human behavior, 
its measurement, and desirable changes are more than words in the 
professional literature; they are fundamental to all education and have 
special significance in art because art is more than doing and making. 

It has been pointed out that concepts, insights, appreciations, and then 
action are links in the creative act. How and why children react as 
they do under certain conditions or stimuli are matters of behavior. 

Actually, a teachers method is bound up with his understanding of 
human behavior. Method can cause either antagonisms or sympathies 
or passiveness on the part of children. Dynamic method implies under- 
standing of human beings and of what impels them to act as they do. 

The success or failure of the teacher is closely correlated to his awareness 
of these basic knowledges. Hence, continuing self-education in these 
areas seems a professional imperative. 

3. The art teacher has an obligation with respect to the physical 
working conditions and the educational climate of the art laboratory or 
classroom. This particular point may at first appear very obvious. But 
as one reflects upon it, it will be evident that it involves much more 
than having seats and desks properly lined up or that the windowshades 
arc pulled to the same length. Working conditions for art require that a 
certain amount of free movement be physically possible as well as edu- 
cationally permissible. A reasonable variety of materials and tools for 
expression should be where children may avail themselves of them, 
because only then can they make choices, experiment, and eventually 
set themselves to the serious pursuit of creating a painting, or modeling, 
or whatever may seem appropriate at the time. 

But the appearance of the classroom also teaches. What children see, 
the things with which they are surrounded, whatever may be observed, 
heard, or touched, are effective and affective means of teaching and 
learning. Without straining, it may be said that the physical appearance 
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48 6 of tlie classroom may determine tlie general attitude of children, even 
with regard to order as opposed to lack of it. 

Restrictions on ideas or movement are inhibiting, whereas a well- 
organized working arrangement, with pupils participating in the deci- 
sions, will eliminate many problems: social, personal, and creative. Above 
all, the teachers positive attitude toward and respect for children’s ideas 
and suggestions will encourage creative thinking in many ways. 

4. The art teacher has an obligation with respect to evaluation of pupil 
growth. An entire chapter has been devoted to the importance, meaning, 
and functions of evaluation, because it is closely associated with the 
appraisal of pupil growth. The ultimate purpose of all education is to 
aid the learner in the process of growth. Art is one of the phases of 
education for the attainment of that goal; therefore, it is incumbent 
upon the teacher to discover the potentialities of pupils, to diagnose 
their needs, determine what is best for each of them, and focus the 
method and the content of experiences in appropriate directions. 

It is obvious that the professional teacher, from a purely personal 
angle, will want to know how well and how much his pupils are 
achieving in relation to their potentialities. Parents and administrators 
are also interested in what education in the arts is accomplishing in 
the area of behavior. There are technics, instruments, and ways of 
discovering and interpreting the development of pupils. These instru- 
ments are at the disposal of teachers. When such are not available, the 
resourceful teacher may develop his own if he is conversant with tire 
literature of behavior measurement. 

Creative activity, it has been indicated, is an organic process which 
includes, but does not separate: creator-creation-object. The creative 
experience is a whole in which one of these facets may now play a major 
and now a minor role, yet all three are always organically tied together. 
Process and product, therefore, are given equal recognition at the proper 
levels of pupil development 

The literature on the meaning and measurement of human behavior 
is ample. The art teacher needs only to become familiar with its many 
aspects, possibilities, and adaptations to the art field. Progress in art 
as education may well depend on the wisdom of art teachers to experi- 
ment and ultimately to develop instruments for the adequate evaluation 
of creative and aesthetic growth and changes m behavior. 



EXPERIMENTATION develops a broad range ol purposes and processes. It becomes a means toward 
creotive expression for the teacher and will suggest many adaptations to dostroom activities (State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa ). 

5. The art teacher has an obligation with respect to curriculum de- 
velopment. Particularly when the art teacher in question is the only 
person especially trained in art, his function with respect to the cur- 
riculum is heightened. When he is one of several individuals concerned 
with the program, he has a definite share in determination of objectives, 
in implementation, and in evaluation of the total area. Therefore, whether 
alone or in collaboration with associates and the coordinator, the art 
teacher must be concerned with what is taught, how it is taught, what 
are reasonable expectancies, and how to facilitate expression from a 
physical as well as an educational standpoint. 

The nature and affective role of experience, levels of growth, interests, 
motivation, stimulation, and evaluation are among the aspects of ed- 
ucational means that the teacher may call upon in visualizing the pro- 
gram at one level of schooling or another. These various foundational 
elements have been discussed elsewhere in this text. They are mentioned 
again to establish the point that a mere list of activities for children 
"to do” will not suffice. Actually, this is not what is expected of the 
art teacher; rather, it is expected that a clear and broad road be charted 
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which will intimately involve pupils in planning. The charting should 
be flexible, adaptable, and in harmony with the principle that individual 
pupils, their interests and abilities, differ. Finally, the charting should 
envision desirable growth expectancies at various levels. 

There is a further aspect of curriculum planning which needs special 
attention, namely, the relations of ait to tire total curriculum of the 
school. This is a significant point and on it may hinge the success or failure 
of art education. Abundant examples across the nation indicate that 
tlris relation and rapport are crucial, particularly at the elementary- 
school level. At the same time, the teacher is cautioned to safeguard 
the developmental aspects of the art experience. 

6. The art teacher has an obligation with respect to personal ex- 
perimentation and research. Boohs on art education have been and will 
continue to be written; special research and experimentation is being 
carried on in graduate schools, the results disseminated, and reports 
on successful ventures in teaching are verbally reported at professional 
meetings. These are some of the ways in which progress in the field is 
stimulated. However, by far the most effective way of improving the 
teaching-learning process in the classroom is to have teachers them- 
selves engage in personal research and experimentation. Experiments 
in methods, in teaching technics, in ways of evaluating, ways of stim- 
ulating, or comparative studies of situations, are but a few suggestions 
of what teachers may do at their own base of operation to improve 
their own teaching and the growth of the pupils in their care. But 
there are other residues of such worth-while activities on the part of 
teachers. Their findings, if disseminated, may benefit tire profession as 
a whole. 

The monotony that results in going through the same routine year 
after year is detrimental to the mental health of the teacher. Often it is 
the basis of that discontent which leads to professional atrophy. 

The alert mind, the mind that searches for new and better ways, is 
rewarded by the satisfaction of achievement in the classroom and the 
improvement of the art of teaching in general. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR ALL TEACHERS 

It may appear that so far the burden of this chapter has been directed 
to the special teacher of art. While that has been the intent, directions 
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and points of view have been indicated which have meaning for all 4 8 9 
teachers who teach art. Indeed, the obligations just discussed can be- 
come realities only through continued awareness of changes in con- 
cepts, methods, and objectives in art education on the part of consultants, 
art teachers, and classroom teachers. 

Experience is the greatest of teachers. Unquestionably, those who 
have served the profession for some time and have participated in 
professional activities may have discovered, through practice, many of 
the significant points raised. However, it is because of the greater 
wisdom that comes with experience that teachers in service will want 
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to evaluate, periodically, their own effectiveness. What could possibly 
come from such a reexamination? These are some hoped-for outcomes: 

1. Self-evaluation (How good a teacher am I?) 

2. Self-criticism ( Why do my pupils act and react as they do ? ) 
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i 90 3. Self-improvement (How may I improve my method of fetching?) 

-L Self-direction (Where and how may I find better ways of teaching. ) 

A good deal of attention is devoted to these questions in Chapter 15. 
In it, the supervisory program, particularly that portion that deals with 
the in-service education of teachers, is detailed. From that discussion, it 
should be clear to teachers that the greatest hope lies in self-moticated 
growth, improvement, criticism, and direction. When the teacher feels 
impelled to inquire, to evaluate his own work in the classroom, and to 
seek better ways, real growth occurs. And when it occurs, its effects are 
evidenced in the development of the boys and girls with whom the 
teacher has contacts. 

The reader will find a Self-Evaluation Scale on pages 49S-503. It 
is an adaptation of an instrument used to evaluate the work of student 
teachers. 1 * It has been used to help future teachers realize how much 
is involved in the process of guiding children. It has often been admin- 
istered for self-appraisal by the novices. At the same time, it is believed 
to be an effective reminder and a good gauge that may be used with 
profit even by teachers of experience. 

CHALLENGE TO ART-TEACHER EDUCATION 

Because this book is addressed to those who are preparing to teacli 
art as well as to teachers in service, it seems proper to devote a minimum 
of attention to art-teacher preparation. In the final analysis the best 
outlook is a forward one. What redirection is needed in teacher prepara- 
tion? What minimum knowledge should be demanded? What contacts 
and other experiences seem of value? Finally, what basic philosophy 
should inspire the future art teacher in order that he mav be a worthy 
member of the profession, even though lacking in teaching experience? 

In harmony with all that has preceded thus far, it would appear that 
the pattern of art-teacher education for the immediate future might take 
on the form described by the five directions suggested hereafter. 

L The art teacher should possess a background of general education 
and culture comparable to that of teachers of other fields. To be effective, 
the art teacher must envision the totality of his work A sound foundation 


1U LAorau*} Schools, Scae Teachers CoEe S e. Kutxtowr,, Pennsjhani, 
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iit English ami American language and literature, as w ell as in u orld 4 9 i 
literature, would represent miniimun requirements in the language arts. 

To imply that any teacher should possess a broad general education 
hardly calls for apology. 

Preparation in the field of social studies is equally as important, if 
not more so. If creative activity is considered part and parcel of living, 
as suggested by the newer aims of art education, then the art teacher 
must be conversant with developments in the world in which he lives. 

He must realize that human needs arc founded on social, economic, 
and historic conditions. A rich background will not only he a cultural 
asset, hut will actually serve as a tool which will enable the jrt teacher 
to see life as a series of relationships, of causes and effects, of human 
experiences, aspirations, and achicv cments. With such a background be 
should be better able to see the organic relationships of art to life. In 
consequence be should also l>c a better guide of children and of youth. 

The nature and method of the sciences, aside from cultural values, 
offer practical assistance to the teacher of art. The biological basis of 
education, particularly with regard to those aspects that deal with child 
growth and development, is sufficient reason for teachers to become 
informed in psychology and education. Beyond these larger aspects, 
there are the direct relationships of science to color, light, and sound 
os they apply to design, painting, and the theater arts; of nature in 
general to design in its myriad applications; and of chemistry to the 
graphic processes, ceramics, and sculpture. 

The kinship of the visual arts to the dance, music, and drama are 
so abundant and so rich in integrative possibilities that the art teacher 
for the schools of our time should explore their possibilities as stimulating 
agents. 

The value of a wide background is attested to by the judgment of 
teachers in service." It is likewise implied in the nature and meaning 
of integration, and it is suggested by the activities of an associative 
type generally performed or supervised by teachers of art. Actually, 
it is implicit ill the fact that teachers of art are mcmliers of a learned 
profession. 


,f (lc Frjimx«i, .In ttuhuJUm «>/ CurruuU ft* the FirjmtUnn ,»/ Ttiuhrtt t ■/ .Ktt, *•/> 
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» 9 2 The length, breadth, and depth of general education should be limited 
only by the individual's capacity to undertake varied experiences and 
by the limitations of time. 

2. The art teacher should possess a professional education that will 
mate 7i im adequately conversant with problems and practices in educa- 
tion, psychology, and method, both in the field of art and of education 
in general Art education has evolved in such a manner that today one 
thinks of it as a means to a larger end, namely, individual development. 

Mere facility in art does not ensure that its possessor is a good teacher. 
Education, psychology, and method have contributions to make to the 
ultimate success of the teaching-learning situation. Above all, an under- 
standing of the nature of the individuals to be taught is paramount. 

The art teacher for the modern school cannot be looked upon merely 
as an artist in, the popular sense, nor merely as a teacher in the traditional 
sense. He must be an artist-teacher, one whose knowledge of children 
and youth and whose sympathies for them are deep and broad. He must 
be a person whose professional equipment goes far beyond a mere bag 
of tricks, erroneously called methods. His method must evolve from 
a clear concept and a deep understanding of the creative impulse, how 
it is nurtured and guided toward full development. The artist-teacher 
is one who possesses a knowledge of art and of education, and above 
all of the art of teaching, itself founded on the best contributions of 
psychology and educational practice. 

The diversified activities of the modem school suggest that the artist- 
teacher must develop keen sensitivity in many directions and a broad 
knowledge of the means of education. This is a phase of the ait teacher s 
preparation which has often been minimized, as is shown by studies. 18 
Lastly, the laboratory school should be the center around which the 
professional phases of preparation revolve. True professionalization of 
education and I he application of psychological principles seem to sug- 
gest this position. 

3. The art teacher should possess a competence in the area of the arts 
commensurate with his needs as a teacher and as an individual, and in 
harmony with art education as conceived today. The art teacher's chief 
function in the schools of today is to stimulate the creative growth of 

11 Ibid., pp. 162 5. 
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children. Formulas, schemes, devices, and other types of preconceived 493 
gadgetry imply directed and, therefore, ineffective teaching. Instead, his 
technical preparation should be oriented in the direction of conceptual 
thinking, development of insights and wholesome outlooks, through the 
medium of art. 

The current objectives of art as education, the Daturc of the demands 
made upon the art teacher, his professional contacts, and his needs as 
an individual would indicate that narrow preparation will hardly fit him 
for the profession. Even through technical courses he should recognize 
the organic pattern : creator-creation-society. 

The art teacher should be master of his subject in the same sense that 
teachers of English, science, or languages are masters of their subject 
fields. Therefore, the art background of the teacher, while commensurate 
with the teaching task to be done, should be aimed at the educational 
ends to be achieved. These are basic understanding of the function of 
art experience, the psychology of growth and development, and the 
function of art as education for complete living. 

Teacher preparation in this area should furnish art skills and knowl- 
edges necessary to render adequate service at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. A reasonable elective area could serve to advance the 
personal interests of the teacher as a person. 

4 . The art teachers chief interests should focus on the education of 
children and youth through art activities so that their creative urges 
and their personal, social, and emotional needs may be properly nur- 
tured, One of the major recommendations of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers is to the effect that “the task of educating teachers 
should not be minimized in order to realize outcomes unrelated to those 
implied in a professional institution.” 1 * The significance of the recom- 
mendation is that the objectives of an art- teacher-preparing institution 
must be crystal dear. Preparing persons who eventually are neither 
teachers nor producing artists is detrimental to the individual who is 
being educated and to the children who eventually come under his in- 
fluence. 

The methods of study and of teaching in the preparation of teachers 


>® Sational Survey of the Education of Teachers, Washington. D C., U.S. Office of 
Education, Vol. Ill, p. 42. 
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4,4 of art should be a constituent part of the curriculum. Professionalization 
of art subject matter must be vital, while the degree of technical achieve- 
ment should be limited only by the creative powers of tile student 
bein» educated for the profession. 

When the objectives of institutions preparing art teachers are clear, 
it is hardly conceivable that any part of the preparation can be separated 
from its ultimate purpose. Constant evaluation of their own work, or of 
childrens work, as well as of educational conditions necessary in the 
production of works of art, is the way through which teachers may 
develop proper approaches to the education of young people, 

5. The art teacher must seek contacts and activities sufficiently broad 
to ensure a well-balanced personality. The plan of selection and recruit- 
ment adopted by many art-teacher-preparing institutions is unquestion- 
ably of first importance. However, backgrounds and inclinations differ; 
therefore, there is need of providing facilities and opportunities for a 
wide range of contacts and experiences of a type less formal than is 
possible in classroom or studio. 

The activities usually performed by teachers in service and the prac- 
tices in the schools of our time should be the criteria for determining the 
extent and character of the provision to be made during the preservice 
period. Guidance, not only in subject-matter selection but also in the 
selection of activities of a cultural and professional nature, should be 
considered part of the total preparation. 

The effective teacher is not only grounded in subject matter and in 
professional techniques. He constantly grows in interests and outlooks 
outside the narrow sphere of his particular area. The extent to which 
teachers avail themselves of enriching experiences is of serious concern 
because not only proper length and depth, but proper breadth is im- 
portant in the education of those “who dare to teach.” 

ART TEACHING AND GENERAL CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS 

More and more, the art education of children in the elementary 
schools is becoming the responsibility of general classroom teachers. 
There are those who deplore the fact, unmindful of the tremendous 
contribution made by such teachers to the overall program of art edu- 
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cation. Elementary teachers, by far and large, are sincere in their pur- 49 s 
pose, willing to leam, and, generally, better informed in the aspects of 
child growth than most other teachers. These facts alone offset the fears 
and misgivings generated by an unfortunate parochialism in art educa- 
tion. Wise supervision, as will be pointed out in Chapter 15, has already 
accomplished much in the reorientation of the general classroom teacher 
toward a sound art program. As art coordinators themselves leam to 
value what general classroom teachers can accomplish because of their 
day-long closeness to young people, in that measure will the worth of 
such teachers increase. 

INADEQUACY OF PRESERVICE PREPARATION 

General education has become an accepted factor in all types of 
preparation, particularly at the college and professional-school level. Art 
education should be, basically, a part of the cultural background of all 
people; even more so in the preparation of all workers in fields of pro- 
fessional education. Ziegfeld” has admirably presented the case for and 
the method in art experiences in general education at the college level. 

In the case of general classroom teachers, regardless of the level of 
service for which they prepare, the arts admittedly are an indispensable 
phase of their education. Especially, it should not be difficult for teacher- 
education institutions to sec the heightened significance of art experi- 
ences, as well as of appreciation, in the program of those who plan to 
enter elementary education. The elementary-school years represent the 
crucial span of life for all children: the citizens, the consumers, and 
perhaps the creators of the immediate future. Contemporary educational 
practice has, therefore, recognized the value of offering creative oppor- 
tunities to children, both as related activity and as creative experience. 

The significant position of the elementary teacher, therefore, is too ob- 
vious to call for further comment. 

But in effect, how adequate is the current preparation of elementary 
teachers to guide art activities in the self-contained classroom or in any 
oilier pattern? A recent survey of certification requirements made by 
the author reveals that the national median requirement in art for cer- 


20 Emt't Ziegfeld, Art in the College Program of General Education, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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4,4 of art should be a constituent part of the curriculum. Professionalization 
of art subject matter must be vital, while the degree of technical achieve- 
ment should be limited only hy the creative powers of the student 
being educated for the profession. 

When the objectives of institutions preparing art teachers are clear, 
it is hardly conceivable that any part of the preparation can be separated 
from its ultimate purpose. Constant evaluation of their own work, or of 
children’s work, as well as of educational conditions necessary in the 
production of works of art, is the way through which teachers may 
develop proper approaches to the education of young people. 

5 . The art teacher must seek contacts and activities sufficiently broad 
to ensure a i cell-balanced personality . The plan of selection and recruit- 
ment adopted by many art-teacher-preparing institutions is unquestion- 
ably of first importance. However, backgrounds and inclinations differ; 
therefore, there is need of providing facilities and opportunities for a 
wide range of contacts and experiences of a type less formal than is 
possible in classroom or studio. 

The activities usually performed by teachers in service and the prac- 
tices in the schools of our time should be the criteria for determining the 
extent and character of the provision to be made during the preservice 
period. Guidance, not only in subject-matter selection but also in the 
selection of activities of a cultural and professional nature, should be 
considered part of the total preparation. 

The effective teacher is not only grounded in subject matter and in 
professional techniques. He constantly grows in interests and outlooks 
outside the narrow sphere of his particular area. The extent to which 
teachers avail themselves of enriching experiences is of serious concern 
because not only proper length and depth, but proper breadth is im- 
portant in die education of those “who dare to teach.” 

ART TEACHING AND GENERAL CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS 

More and more, the art education of children in the elementary 
schools is becoming the responsibility of general classroom teachers. 
There are those who deplore the fact, unmindful of the tremendous 
contribution made by such teachers to the overall program of art edu- 
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cation. Elementary teachers, by far and large, are sincere in their pur- 4 9 s 
pose, willing to learn, and, generally, better informed in the aspects of 
child growth than most other teachers. These facts alone offset the fears 
and misgivings generated by an unfortunate parochialism in art educa- 
tion. Wise supervision, as will be pointed out in Chapter 15, has already 
accomplished much in the reorientation of the general classroom teacher 
toward a sound art program. As art coordinators themselves Icam to 
value what general classroom teachers can accomplish because of their 
day-long closeness to joung people, in that measure will the worth of 
such teachers increase. 

INADEQUACY OF PRESERVICE PREPARATION 

General education has become an accepted factor in all types of 
preparation, particularly at the college and professional-school level. Art 
education should be, basically, a part of the cultural background of all 
people; even more so in the preparation of all workers in fields of pro- 
fessional education. Zicgfeld" has admirably presented the case for and 
the method in art experiences in general education at the college level. 

In the case of general classroom teachers, regardless of the level of 
service for which they prepare, the arts admittedly are an indispensable 
phase of their education. Especially, it should not be difficult for teacher- 
cducation institutions to see the heightened significance of art experi- 
ences, as well as of appreciation, in the program of those who plan to 
enter elementary education. The clenicntary-school years represent the 
crucial span of life for all children: the citizens, the consumers, and 
perhaps the creators of the immediate future. Contemporary educational 
practice has, therefore, recognized the value of offering creative oppor- 
tunities to children, both as related activity and as creative experience. 

The significant position of the elementary teacher, therefore, is too ob- 
vious to call for further comment. 

But in effect, how adequate is the current preparation of elementary 
teachers to guide art activities in the self-contained classroom or in any 
other pattern? A recent survey of certification requirements made by 
the author rev cals that the national median requirement in art for cer- 


Ernest Zicgfcld, Art in /lie College Program vf General Education, Sew YtnV. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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location in the elementaiy field is 3.7 semester hours. The requirement 
includes art appreciation, art laboratory, and method. However, while 
this median requirement does not obtain in all states, in several others 
enlightened educational leaders have realized the importance of art as a 
means of education and have set their requirement to not less than six 
semester hours. In a few instances, the art requirement is as high as 12 
semester hours. In two of the states, elective possibilities permit an ele- 
mentary teacher to obtain a “minor of IS semester hours in art edu- 
cation. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

The data point to at least three major needs: first, more art opportuni- 
ties must be made available to elementary teachers in service; second, 
art educators and state certification officers need to be more realistic in 
regard to the present and future needs of elementary teachers while in 
training; third, teacher-preparing institutions need to be aware of the 
situation and amplify their offerings through field courses, workshops, 
and electives for elementary teachers in service. 

The first of these needs is perhaps best satisfied through workshops 
and other types of aid offered at the local level under the direction of 
the art consultant This phase of the consultant’s responsibility is fully 
discussed in Chapter 15. The second need may be better satisfied, 
through proper approach, by state art associations, the regional art as- 
sociations, and the National Art Education Association in cooperation 
with state departments of education. The third need rests on the vision 
of teachers’ colleges and other institutions preparing elementary teachers. 
The importance of the task indicates that art coordinators must be gen- 
erous and that leaders in art education must concentrate more on the 
functional needs of the field and less on esoteric problems and issues. 
Lastly, all those who are concerned with art as education must strive to 
ease the minds of elementary teachers, guide them sympathetically, and 
allay their fears. The overall imperative at this level of education is to 
focus on developing the child, rather than on “teaching" art 

SUMMARY 

The importance of the teacher as a guide of children and as the in- 
terpreter of the philosophy of the art program indicates that his prep- 
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oration must have several dimensions: length, breadth, and depth. Prog- 4 9 7 
cess has been made in the determination of the why, what, haw, and 
how much of the entire program of teacher education. 

The personality of the teacher, his understanding of the psychology of 
children and youth and of foundations of method, seem to be of first 
importance. But the teacher of art must also understand the function of 
his field and the aims and purposes of its particular contributions to the 
total education of the child. It is likewise significant that man and en- 
vironment, which constitute the subject matter of art activities and ex- 
periences, be properly understood; the latter calls for a broad genera! 
education. 

Teachers of art are not unlike teachers of other subject fields. They 
share in all the activities of the school and the community. Therefore, 
experience in and understanding of the coeum'cular program of the 
modem school should be part of the teachers preparation. In addition, 
such educational technics as evaluation, curriculum planning, public re- 
lations, and many others should be experienced while preparing for the 
total task of teaching. 

As teacher education evolves, therefore, art teachers in service, as well 
as general classroom teachers who are concerned with art, must recognize 
as important the basic elements that obtain in more recent preparation. 

They should keep abreast of newer technics and newer points of view 
in order to continue to do effective work with children. 

In the final analysis teachers must evaluate their own professional 
equipment and growth in relation to the realities of the task they 
perform daily. True growth in service is best measured by the de- 
gree of self-motivation on the part of teachers. And when they are 
aware of their own needs as professional workers, children invariably 
benefit. 

The general classroom teacher, even though not highly specialized in 
art, can do and does an extremely important job of guiding children in 
their development through art. The specially prepared art teacher or 
coordinator has the responsibility to help classroom teachers understand 
art as a developmental activity as well as to demonstrate for teachers 
those methods and technics that will permit them to do a more adequate 
piece of work in art as education. 

It has been contended that in order to achieve the unique goals in- 
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lierent in democratic education and the professional advancement of art 
as education, the dissemination of research findings and the achieve- 
ment of a synthesis are of prime importance. The magnitude of the task 
is indeed bewildering, yet the opportunities arc unmatched in the entire 
history of educational progress. 

SELF-EVALUATION SCALE FOR ART TEACHERS 

To those who wish to attempt a self-evaluation, it is suggested that 
they first give sufficient study to each of the twenty items; later, they 
may wish to transfer these honest opinions of themselves to the last form, 
which is a "profile.” Then it may be possible to ask oneself: What are 
my strengths and my weaknesses? And again: How may I improve my 
professional status so that I may be more effective in guiding children 
toward complete development? (The numerical ratings are in ascend- 
ing order: 1 = lowest, 5 = highest.) 

I. Personal Qualifications 
Appearance ("My appearance is . . .”) 

1. Careless, untidy 

2. Extreme, inappropriate 

. 3. Satisfactory, neat 

— — 4. Pleasing, appropriate 

5. Unusually well groomed 

Poise (“My emotional poise shows . . 

1. Nervousness, excitement 

2. Self-consciousness, tenseness 

3. Self-control under most situations 

4. Calm, atmosphere of confidence 

5. Confidence, dignity, social competence by example 

Voice (“My voice is ...” ) 

1. Indistinct, monotonous 

2. Irritating, weak 

3. Clear, agreeable 

4. Distinct, flexible 

5. Fluent, pleasing 

Cooperation (“My professional attitude reflects . . .”) 

1. Hostility toward work of school, negligence 

2. Irresponsibility, spasmodic action 
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3. Harmony with others, average dependability 4 9 9 

4. Willing cooperation, reliability, "going a second mile” 

5. Search for opportunity to aid program, reliability even in emergency 

Sympathy for Children ("My attitude reflects . . .”) 

1. Ignorance of child's point of view 

2. Indifference toward interests of children 

3. Friendliness, slight use of child psychology 

4. Interest in needs and aspirations of children 

5. Guidance of activities for fullest child development 

Initiative (“My work and attitude show that I am [or do] . . .”) 

1. Lazy, physically weak, mentally sluggish 

2. Do minimum, spasmodic, offer no suggestions 

3. Do required work well, planning with variations 

4. Methodical, careful in planning, energetic 

. — 5. Dynamic, enthusiastic, original planning 

Leadership (Reactions from children and associates indicate that I [or I 
am] . . .-) 

1. Ineffective 

2. Follow, rather than lead 

3. Effective under encouragement 

4. Accept responsibility, secure cooperation 

5. Tactful, gracious, commanding respect 

Adaptability ("Reactions indicate that I . . 

1. Cannot adjust to childrens age and individuality 

_ 2. Adjust with difficulty 

3. React with some interest to new contacts and situations 

4. Adjust myself to most situations with intelligence 

5. Enthusiastically seek opportunity to meet new situations 

Professional Attitude ("I feel that I [or I have] . . .”) 

1. Apathy toward work, routine attitude toward teaching 

2. Seldom read, seldom contribute to discussions, vaguely relate art ex- 
periences 

3. Read minimum, use tried plans, apply same to life situations 

4. Read professional literature with understanding, continually relate art 

to growth 

5. Experimental attitude, base work on newer approach in art educa- 
tion, conscious feeling of the relation of art to child growth 
Reaction to Criticism ("I feel that I . . .") 

- L Ignore advice 
2. Resent criticism as personal 
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3. Accept criticism and try to improve 

4. Use self-criticism, act upon suggestions 

5. Seek advice, continuous self-improvement 

Mastery of Subject Matter (“I am conscious that 1 [or I am] . . ”) 

1 . Lack skills, too highly specialized to realize children’s needs 

2. Able in art fields, fair, poor, average 

3. Sufficiently in command of skills and appreciations needed in art 

education 

4. Skillful in most techniques, understand their applications 

5. Adequate in all skills, broad in appreciation 

II. Professional Performance 
Planning (“I believe that generally I show [or I am] . . .”) 

1. Lack of consciousness of objectives, impractical 

2. Perfunctoriness of manner 

3. Good planning and carry out units well, sense of "tie-up” with 

previous experiences, allowance for choice of activities 

4. Efficiency in most respects, purposefulness, breadth 

5. Maximum efficiency; planning that guides, not limits, activities; in- 
terest that something definite be achieved by the activity 
Pupil Needs (“My teaching indicates that I [or I am] . . .”) 

L Seldom consider the understandings, interests, and level of skills of 

pupils 

2. Use routine experiences and activities 

3. Conceive needs of majority of pupils; slightly conscious of individual 

differences 

4. Vary activities to suit individual differences 

5. Determine subject matter and stimulation based on needs of group 

or of individuals 

Ability to Motivate (“Results and comments suggest that I . , 

1. Do not have necessary information to motivate 

2. Have and use some information, have slight child understanding 

— — 3. Explain clearly and adequately 

4. Seek opportunity to clear emotional difficulties, anticipate possible 

problems 

5. Thoroughly emphasize purposes and functions of art experience 

Pupil Participation in Activities (“I feel that I . . 

L Direct activities without regard to pupil interest, do little thinking, 

secure meager and frustrating results 

2. Give some attention to pupils’ contributions, do much of the thinking 

for the children ° 
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3. Interest majority of pupils, use pupils’ contributions, accomplish pur- s o 1 

poses 

4. Secure general participation, guide rather than direct 

5. Axn able to secure interested and participation of all, guide while 

pupils lead 

Pupil Growth (“I believe that I . . .”) 

1. Allow growth and interests to deteriorate, ignore or am indifferent 

to pupil difficulties 

2. Plan experiences to meet most needs, sense some growth, solve some 

problems for children 

3. Encourage self-improvement, self-criticism, appreciations 

4. Definitely strive for development of pupils, foresee and prevent dis- 
couraging situations 

5. Strive for improvement in all, challenge the most talented as well 

as the weakest 

Use of Resources (“I believe that I . . .”) 

1. Seldom use sensory aids, allow pupils to depend on books and maga- 
zines for ideas 

2. Choose materials poorly, use sensory aids pointlessly 

3. Use sensory materials on occasions, demonstrate on occasion 

4. Often use sensory aids to interest and inform group 

5. Choose materials that inspire and enrich, demonstrate frequently and 

well for stimulation 

Management (“I believe that my classroom shows . . .”) 

1. Poor handling of materials and equipment, waste of time and energy, 

ignorance of children's needs and abilities 

2. Ineffectiveness in details, slight attention to room and equipment 

3. Definite appreciation for materials and equipment, inspiring appear- 
ance, orderliness consistent with type of activity 
4. Materials and equipment are effectively used with a measure of free- 
dom to choose 

5. Cooperation and efficiency, inspires good work 

Communication ("I feel that I . . .") 

1. Fail to express ideas clearly, make occasional grammatical errors 

2, Express ideas vaguely, uninterestingly; do not correct errors 

3. Use average vocabulary, am understood by class 

4. Put ideas clearly, use art vocabulary consistently 

5, Express ideas accurately, concisely, interestingly; employ and teach 

art vocabulary 



The Art-Teach£R Profile 
(See page 498) 

1 2 3 4 5 



1. Appearance 

2. Poise 

3. Voice 

4. Cooperation 

5. Sympathy for Children 

6. Initiative 

7. Leadership 

8. Adaptability 

9. Professional Attitude 

10. Reaction to Criticism 

11. Mastery of Subject Matter 

12. Planning 

13. Pupil Needs 

14. Ability to Motivate 

15. Pupil Participation 

16. Pupil Growth 

17. Use of Resources 

18. Management 

19. Communication 


20. Climate 
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Climate (“I believe my classes show . . .”) 5 03 

1. Frequent antagonism, lack of self-control 

2. Order, control 

3. Routine, order when undisturbed and when supervised 

. 4. Cooperation in routine, measure of freedom 

5. Greatest amount of freedom consistent with type of work, under- 
stand self-control and self-direction 


For Discussion and Activity 

1. Justify in specific terms the statement that any consideration of the teach- 
ing-learning situation ultimately involves the teacher. 

2. What are the rewards and what are the responsibilities of the profession 
of teaching? To what extent are material rewards being achieved? What 
do you, individually, consider the highest reward of teaching as a career? 

3. Cite some of the causes that seem to have retarded progress in art-teacher 
education and relate them to other educational situations occurring during 
the same period. 

4. Make a list of the characteristics of the good art teacher: personal, pro- 
fessional, and social. Discuss their implications in terms of the task of 
teaching. 

5. Study the Art-Teacher Profile on page 502. How adequately are you 
being prepared to undertake the many activities suggested? By a similar 
analysis of the professional and of the general education areas, determine 
the degree of adequacy of those areas. 

6. Read again the section of this chapter dealing with the proposed type of 
preparation for art teachers. Do you agree with these proposals? If not, 
what are your counterproposals? 

7. If you believe that children profit most through self-evaluation, does the 
same principle apply to the teacher? Using the Self-Evaluation Scale pro- 
vided in this chapter, determine your professional stature. 

8. Should teachers participate in the life of the school and of the community? 
If you believe they should, develop the argument for it. If you have reser- 
vations on the matter, present the argjimeut for your position. 

9. How high on the scale of values do you place human relations? Present 
the arguments for your belief. What is involved in professional relation- 
ships beyond classroom teaching? 

10. What value do you attach to personal research? How does it contribute 
to the success of the teacher? How can it contribute to progress in the 
profession? 
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SUPERVISION OF ART EDUCATION 


The purpose of supervision is to facilitate learning by 
improving the conditions that affect it This is not accom- 
plished by the mere provision of personnel bearing titles 
denoting staff service to teachers. This is but the starting 
point. 

Harold Spears, 
Improving the Superctrfon 
of Instruction 


NEEDED DEFINITIONS 

l.v art education there is widespread misunderstanding or at least 
misinterpretation of the term “supervision” and consequently of the term 
“supervisor.” The newer terms, “coordinator” and “consultant,” have, so 
far, only added to the confusion. 

The meanings of the terms and of the functions assigned to them are, 
in reality, related to the legal definition of the position. Specifically, if a 
person is employed for more than one-half of the time as a teacher who 
is fully functioning in the classroom, he is a teacher. If he devotes more 
than one-half of the time as a coordinator of art education, actually 
guiding the program, he is, legally a supervisor, or a consultant, which- 
ever term is employed locally. From this standpoint alone, the art person 
involved should know exactly for what purpose he is employed and 
inquire about the legal status of the position and its financial remuner- 
ation. 

But even more significant is the professional status of the person in- 
volved, The functions and responsibilities of the total art program, the 

MS 
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5 o 6 development of a basic philosophy, and its general implementation re- 
quire a great deal of time, energy, cooperative planning, and a pattern 
of organization. The classroom art teacher, by whatever name he is 
called, can hardly devote his energies and talents to supervisory duties 
and at the same time hope to accomplish a satisfactory piece of educa- 
tional work in the classroom. It seems imperative that this problem be 
given due consideration by those in authority if the best interests of art 
education are to be served. 

TYPES OF SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 

The tremendous development of art education in the schools of Amer- 
ica is, of course, paralleled by s imil ar advances in other areas of so-called 
special education, including music, the industrial arts, home economics, 
guidance counseling, and other newer phases of educational service. 
Growth in the number of persons employed to administer the program 
in art, as well as the growth of art in educational significance, naturally 
requires a fairly complex administrative organization. Depending a great 
deal on the size of the school system, several types of positions in art 
education have developed. Their broad aim is the same: a larger op- 
portunity and a sounder art education for all the children in the nation’s 
schools. The functions of these positions, however, differ according to 
their relationship to the chief administrative school officer. A descrip- 
tion of some typical situations may clarify the problem. 

The Art Director 

Large city’ systems usually employ a director of art, who, in turn, 
has a staff of supervisors, especially prepared to work at one or more 
levels, namely, the elementary, the junior high school, or the senior 
high school. The number of such persons obviously depends on the size 
of the district and on the total school population. The art director is 
responsible to the superintendent of schools or to an assistant superin- 
tendent, or to a director of instruction. In brief, the art director, in so 
far as art education is concerned, is the first link in the chain of authority 
and responsibility. It is Ills duty to represent art education in the best 
possible sense, to convey its claims, to secure maximum financial support 
for it, and to ensure for art education the highest professional respect. 
He must be a statistician and must be conversant with the psychological 
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aspects of development. He must be able to write professionally, to 5 07 
speak intelligently, especially for his area of education, and he must 
assume leadership in the major public-relations aspects of art education. 

He must understand and practice democratic principles of administra- 
tion, employ group dynamics and be thoroughly familiar with curriculum 
thinking. He must translate these abilities into positive leadership in art- 
curriculum planning through his special assistants, special teachers of art, 
elementary teachers, principals, and sometimes directly with parents 
and the public at large. 

The Art Supervisor 

Smaller systems usually employ one person as a general supervisor for 
the entire art program. Such a person performs all the major functions 
ascribed to the art director, but in addition has frequent and direct con- 
tacts with principals, with art teachers in secondary schools, and with 
elementary teachers. He is the direct line to the superintendent of schools 
and is the thread that coordinates the entire art staff and program. 

There are many more persons employed in this capacity than there are 
art directors. But it is not uncommon to find in medium-sized school 
systems two persons employed in similar capacities, one devoting liis 
time to elementary art education and the other to secondary art educa- 
tion. In either case, it is quite likely that one of the persons, because of 
seniority or other plausible reasons, is regarded as the supervisor and 
tiie other as the assistant. In that case, the assistant collaborates in ad- 
ministrative details, while the supervisor is the liason person with the 
chief school officer. 

The Art Coordinator 

It has already been suggested that in recent years the term coordinator 
has been substituted for the term supervisor. However, the newer term 
has not displaced eitheT the supervisor or the director of art education. 

The new term has come into use more particularly because art educa- 
tion has somewhat advanced from its position as a special subject to a 
fundamental one, integral with the total education of all children at all 
levels. Formerly, the specially prepared person made the rounds of class- 
rooms and ‘'taught” art. The newer concept, widely accepted, assumes 
that in tire elementary school the classroom teacher is the art teacher. 
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5 08 That she may need assistance, guidance, and in-service training is all 
too true. Such will be the case until elementaiy-teachet-cducation pro- 
grams realize the necessity of extending the art preparation of the ele- 
mentary teacher beyond its present limited scope. Therefore, the new 
task of the art coordinator is to secure the direct, willing, and sincere 
cooperation of all elementary' teachers. He must sympathetically realize 
their limitations, magnify their strengths as teachers of children, convey 
to them the developmental values of creative activities, and as often as 
practicable help their in-service growth, especially in art. 

The newer term, coordinator or consultant, whichever may be used 
in a particular locality, does not absolve the chief representative of art 
education in a school system from any of the tasks performed by such a 
person from the time the supervisory position was created. Rather, the 
new term adds to his many responsibilities the supreme task of welding, 
by educational means, a new pattern which includes all elementary 
teachers as coworkers. 


STATE AND COUNTY SUPERVISION 

At the present moment, there are but ten states in the entire nation 
sufficiently aware of tire magnitude of the task of art coordination as to 
employ state directors of art. Here again, it is worth noting that the 
terminology embodied in school laws determines whether he is a chief, 
a state supervisor, or a state director of art education. 

Regardless of the terminology, the major aims and functions of the 
position are these: 


1. To advance art education at the highest state educational level by advo- 
cating its inclusion in all grades and types of public schools. 

2. To develop, through cooperative effort, a flexible yet inclusive curriculum 
guide as a frame of reference for the entire state. 

3. To represent, ably and intelligently, the claims of art education as part 
of all education and to secure for it financial support, legal status, and 
educational respect 

*■ To , “ d - a " d cooperate in all types o[ art or general education 

. ?° u P* ">‘0SC aims are to improve and ertend art as education, 
o. To speak for, write about, and conduct research in the field of art educa- 
tion so that its benefits may be extended to all, its methods refined, and 
its program enriched. 
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In a large sense, state direction is the source to which all teachers in 5 0 9 
the field should look with confidence for leadership in the philosophy 
and practice of art education, curriculum planning, and educational 
statesmanship. 

County or parish supervision has been making headway within the 
last decade. The importance of this type of coordination can only be 
appraised as one realizes the geographical extent of some areas and the 
large number of small school systems within their boundaries. In a 
county or parish there may be as many as twenty or thirty school units 
with as many local art teachers, or persons who teach part of the time 
and coordinate the balance of the time. To establish relationships, to 
share points of view, to exchange ideas, to develop curriculum mate- 
rials, and to gather other resources that could be made available to all 
systems are die chief problems of the county supervisor. In all other 
respects his work is not unlike the work of a city or large-town coordi- 
nator. The difference lies in the geographic area that he must serve. 

County and area superintendents who are aware of the benefits of a 
central place for meetings, of the advantages of a central art-curriculum 
laboratory, of a center for sensory aids for the art program, and of the 
tremendous advantages that such a step can bring to the creative edu- 
cation of boys and girls are usually ready to accept this type of or- 
ganization. Its benefits to rural and suburban communities are yet to be 
realized. 

It should be reiterated that terminology should not be a hindrance to 
the essential accomplishments of the task of coordinating art education. 

The broad characteristics of the diverse types of positions have been 
sketched thus far. The larger implications affecting all types of demo- 
cratic coordination will now be described in some detail. 

BROAD IMPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION 

LEADERSHIP 

The idea of supervision thus far presented can only imply one thing, 
namely, that the art supervisor is a person capable of leading others to 
see fully and completely the aims and purposes of art activities as an 
integral part of general education. 

The professional leadership of the art coordinator will manifest itself 
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5,0 in a number of ways. Ho is Erst of all a guide. A guide is one win leads 
the way, points to the dangers and thus avoids stumbling blocks, and 
at the same time is careful to show the bright spots along the journey. 
He does all this with the assurance that comes from having experienced 
the road before. He is a helper, who, by virtue of larger experiences 
and more extensive preparation, can foresee the effectiveness, or lack of 
it, in a projected art program. He is ready to promote or to redirect 
such plans in order that the deshed goals may be achieved. He is a 
counselor who inspires, one who stimulates self-criticism and careful 
evaluation of plans and results in the light of the best thinking in edu- 
cational theory and practice. Above all, he is a democratic leader. 

Such leadership implies that the coordinator is capable of recognizing 
the true worth of his associates in art education. It means that he can 
allow for differences of opinion and independence of thought, and along 
the line discover and make clear the coalition that can be obtained by 
working and thinking together. 


COOPERATION 

It should be clear to teachers and coordinators of art that they are 
working for a common end. That end is the enrichment of the lives of 
boys and girls in order that American life and society, in the present 
and in the immediate future, may be fuller and more satisfying. The 
following statement by the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction seems appropriate: “AH supervisory agents work toward com- 
mon ends. This implies that common ends have been determined tiirough 
the refinement that comes only with the conflict of minds .” 1 

The “conflict of minds” refers to the give-and-take that a good super- 
visor will permit, to the sifting of ideas and arguments, to the clarifica- 
tion of issues and terminology, to the definition of the philosophy, and 
other similar issues. Through such “conflicts” common ends are recog- 
nized and agreed upon. Whatever has not been agreed upon is held in 
abeyance until such time as situations demonstrate what is the right 
position to take. ° 


1 Department of Supervisors and Directors 
tion. Third Yearbook, Current Problem* of 
Columbia University, 1930, p. 8. 


of Instruction, National Education 
Supenisort, New York, Teachers 


Assoc ia- 
College, 
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that the proper interpretation of standards may in time raise the tone 
and quality of the entire system. Indirectly, insistence on desrgn quality 
is a valuable aid in the improvement of teachers and teaching. 

Supervision, to be successful, must be objective and not personal. ■ « 
should work on evidences and not on fancy. It should never be on 
defensive; all this can only be done with facts on hand. In the final 



analysis, the art coordinator will want proof of his own achievements; 
the proof is yielded, among other possible means, by tbe evidences of 
the creative growth of the pupils. The purposes, methods, and technics of 
evaluation were discussed in Chapter 7. At this point it should be re- 
iterated that it is of primary significance to art education. The good 
coordinator will use it as the means of stimulating the thinking of the 
classroom teacher, thus improving classroom performance and, inevita- 
bly, the quality of the art expressions of boys and girls. 
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COORDINATION 

One of the primary objectives of supervision is to coordinate, to es- 
tablish an effective articulation of the various facets of the total wort of 
teaching so that normal child growth may result. The successful co- 
ordinator should be certain that teachers are thoroughly familiar with the 
tools of the profession. State and local guides, the significant literature 
of the field, sources of materials, the nature of method, technics of evalu- 
ation, are educational procedures that contribute to the achievement of 
ultimate objectives. But because it is through the proper use of pro- 
fessional tools that instruction advances, it is imperative that the effective 
art coordinator should always be on the alert to seek the improvement 
of those tools. 

Coordination, however, refers to more than tools. It refers principally 
to the basic philosophy underlying the principles and practices of teach- 
ing art, Principles poorly interpreted or badly practiced will result in 
weak child-guidance. When properly interpreted, methods and pro- 
cedures become living forces in the stimulation of the creative impulses 
of children and youth. What follows is a very comprehensive statement 
on the business of coordination and administration of art. Its study 
should throw light on the problem as a whole. 

What We Believe About the Super vision of Art Education 

The supervision of art education should: 

1. Encourage art as an organized body of aesthetic experience coordinate 
with other major curriculum areas and growing out of the experiences of 
the entire educational program, a creative entity which suffuses with its 
freedom and emotional release the entire curriculum. 

2. Operate whenever a process calls forth in visual expression the attempt to 
satisfy a need, aiming to maintain a balance between individual and so- 
cial consciousness on the part of the pupil. 

3. Recognize that progress, in art education is realized in the expression a{ 
the hopes, the ideals and the aspirations of our own homes, schools, and 
communities, of our own times, and of our own lives. 

4. Make clear to those involved, that art is an important means of interpret- 
ing and expressing ideas and feelings, through which all school subject 
areas become more meaningful, and the life of the pupil richer. 

5. Be a cooperative acthity based upon responsibility shared by teachers 
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and supervisor working together, enabling both to be mutually helpful, 
sincere and impartial. ..... , . , 

6. Encourage in teachers independence of thought and initiative which will 
render them increasingly confident and self-reliant in their work. 

7. Concern itself with the development of personality, through recognizing 
the worth of the individual and his capacity' for growth. 

8. Provide opportunities for all to engage in enjoyable, meaningful, informa- 
tional experiences as well as in those involving the use of materials. 

9. Inculcate, on the part of teachers and pupils, a love of the beautiful in 
all man-made things, clarifying understandings and promoting good taste. 

10. Emphasize participation in creative activities which challenge ability to 
assume responsibility’, to plan, to cany through, and to evaluate results 
of the art program. 

11. Constitute a flexible program resulting in constructive practical help for 
the teacher, stimulating continuous professional development and self- 
appraisal. 2 


PATTERNS OF TEACHING AND SUPERVISION 

A recent survey by the author discloses that currently several pat- 
terns are followed in the teaching of art. They are discussed at this 
point because the patterns suggest various roles for the art coordinator. 


THE ITINERANT ART TEACHER 

The first of these, and the most prevalent, is the pattern in which the 
so-called art supervisor actually is an itinerant art teacher. He comes 
to each room in each of the schools to teach art on an average of once 
a week and then trusts that the classroom teacher will carry' on what he 
has motivated and begun. In addition, there is the hope that the class- 
room teacher will use art as a correlating medium with English, the 
social studies, arithmetic, geography, and other fields, or whenever tlie 
children or the teacher feel the need of using art to clarify and amplify 
meanings. 


2 The statement is based largely on Frederick G. Bonser, “My Art Creed," in Art and 
r* r V T ' New lork. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1912; Will 

“ “fP** F - S- Glace. Art in the Integrated Program, 
The Maryland Insure, Baltimore, Md„ 1914; and William H. Lemmel, “The Superintend- 
ent s Philosophy of Supervision, an address to the Baltimore Supervisors’ Workshop, June 7, 
^ pCTmiSa0n of the Maryland, Schools, Dividin' of Art 
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How unsatisfactory this procedure is, especially with regard to art ex- 5 15 
pression as a developmental medium, can be readily seen. Under this 
pattern, the classroom teacher takes little interest in art-, as a matter of 
fact, it is generally charged that when the itinerant art coordinator ar- 
rives, the classroom teacher leaves the room or attends to other chores. 

Of course, this is not true of better classroom teachers. Whatever the 
case, it is obvious that the specially prepared teacher, who assumes the 
usual 25 to 28 periods per week, will have neither time nor energy left 
for coordination of any sort at the end of her scheduled teaching routine. 

An amelioration of this situation is attempted through the use of a 
manual, a guide, or a course of study, usually prepared by the coordi- 
nator and followed by classroom teachers between visits. It seems hardly 
necessary to dwell on the sterility' of such a pattern in so far as pupil 
growth and teacher improvement are concerned. However, it is impor- 
tant to point out that the inevitable results of the pattern are stereotyped 
and lifeless. They have little in common with creative expression. 

THE SPECIAL ART TEACHER 

A second pattern of administration of the art program, less prevalent 
because more costly, is one in which a special art teacher is employed in 
each building to do all the art teaching. It is assumed that art, so ad- 
ministered, affords the children all the advantages of a well-qualified 
person, technically and professionally able to nurture their creative de- 
velopment to the fullest. There are several major fallacies inherent in this 
pattern. The first is that since it is necessary to have fixed art periods, 
motivation must be completely extrinsic, and much stimulation fictitious, 
because the time element precludes adequate understanding and real 
experiencing on the part of the children. The second weakness lies in 
the direction of planning, which of necessity must be done by the art 
teacher only. Third, the essence of art lessons is likely to tend toward 
technical compartmentalization: color, design, drawing, and other areas 
for their own sake. This is done by the art teacher to ensure that chil- 
dren have a wide variety of experiences and that they may gradually 
build up a body of knowledges in the art area. It should also be recog- 
nized that this pattern exonerates the classroom teacher from any mean- 
ingful interest and participation in the art program, except as she may 
realize its value in correlation with other subjects or as an aid in special 
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5 , t programs. This pattern is often popular among elementary teachers be- 
cause it lightens their burden. But what of child growth, and what of 
integration of personality? 

THE ART CONSUtTANT 

A third pattern, and one that promises to accomplish the most good 
for children, for classroom teachers, and for art education, is one in which 
the special teacher becomes a consultant. The functions of the consultant 
are best described by a term used in isolated situations: the helping 
teacher. In this type of administration the curriculum guide has been 
planned cooperatively by teachers and specialist. The activities are sug- 
gested with children in mind, and while the classroom teacher is re- 
sponsible for the program, the consultant is on hand to help when help 
is wanted and needed Furthermore, the coordinator teaches for dem- 
onstration purposes whenever deemed necessary’ or desirable, and with 
the aid of classroom teachers plans future activities, evaluates children’s 
growth, gives personal or group help to teachers, and is responsible for 
the larger implementation of the program. Usually, the consultant fol- 
lows a schedule of visits to buildings and grades; teachers know where 
he may be located if needs arise for consultation, and together they 
plan for conferences, workshops, exhibitions, and otherwise make ar- 
rangements for group or individual collaboration. 

Unquestionably, the latter pattern is the most effective, even though it 
places heavier responsibilities on the consultant. However, even at the 
present moment, this pattern show's weaknesses; but they are of the 
type that time will obviate. Some of the weaknesses are enumerated 
hereafter. In the first place, in the average school district it is difficult 
for the consultant to work as effectively as he would like because of 
lack of time to cover the ground. Second, the art preparation of elemen- 
tal)’ teachers being insufficient, many feel inadequate and afraid of art; 
yet time for workshops seems wanting. In general, little provision is made 
by administrators for the implementation of a program of human rela- 
tions and of in-service education by the consultant in behalf of the 
classroom teacher. 

Nevertheless, inherent in the pattern are the widest potentialities. 
Among them are that the services of a specially prepared person may- 
be utilized to the fullest; all teachers may share in the planning; with 
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proper staffing and cooperation a program for maximum child develop- 5 1 7 
ment may be developed; and finally, the in-service growth of teachers 
may be realized. 

SUPERVISION AND THE TEACHER 

THE TEACHER AS A PERSON 

The teacher, whether an elementary teacher or one especially pre- 
pared to teach art, is primarily and above all else a human being. As 
such he is endowed with certain capabilities, aptitudes, weaknesses, 
strengths, inclinations, points of view, biases, and convictions. But in 
addition he is a professionally prepared individual who, as an equal, is 
entitled to the same deferences and latitudes to which all other profes- 
sional people are entitled. 

If the larger implications of supervision discussed earlier in this chapter 
are fully accepted by the coordinator, there should be little difficulty 
in developing those understandings that are essential to the functioning 
of the program and to the establishment of friendly and cooperative re- 
lationships. To be specific: How well does the supervisor know the back- 
ground and training of the teacher? How well are the strong tendencies 
and abilities of the teacher channeled to the advantage of the art-educa- 
tion program? How well does the supervisor understand the personal 
responsibilities of the teacher? How heavy is the teaching-activity load 
of the teacher? What is the emotional make-up of the teacher? Ques- 
tions of this nature, properly answered, will furnish clues to the total 
personality with which the supervisor is dealing. Moreover, they become 
the guiding lines to follow toward the achievement of successful personal 
relationships. These, in turn, may affect the success of professional re- 
lationships. 

There are, of course, certain cautions that the supervisor must ob- 
serve: fairness in dealing with all teachers, proper sharing of responsi- 
bilities, equalization of teaching loads, and judicious use of initiative 
and leadership of the teaching corps. 

NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 

Chief among the failures of many well-meaning supervisors is the as- 
sumption that teachers know just what is expected of them. It is assumed 
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5 1 8 that they realize their respective roles, that they are fully aware of 
problems involved, and that they are always able to find successful solu- 
tions to problems. The truth is that most teachers arc capable of under- 
standing, but the)' are not ominiscient. In fact, they are very much like 
their professional supervisors; they need to be consulted, they need ex- 
planations, information, clearly defined objectives, personal help, per- 
sonal assurance, praise, direction, and sometimes redirection. 

It follows that the supervisor or coordinator must make ever)' effort to 
know the teachers with whom he is to collaborate. Then only can he 
determine how much or how little individual help each one will need, 
how best to approach situations that may he irksome, how often and 
how much to praise, and how often criticism will be effective. Mature 
judgment suggests that personalities and peculiarities arc never dis- 
cussed or divulged. On the other hand, professional attitude need not 
be so narrowly construed as to preclude friendly social and personal 
relationships. 

The larger understandings needed to achieve cooperative action are 
best obtained when all teachers are informed. Group action, group ac- 
ceptance, and group sharing almost invariably bring about group soli- 
darity and ensure the achievement of the common goals. The major 
understandings referred to here may include these: the evolving of a 
basic and commonly shared philosophy of art education, or the formula- 
tion of commonly accepted objectives, be they general or specific; ac- 
ceptance of group-developed practices in the evaluation of child art 
and child growth; understanding of cooperatively devised procedures 
and forms for securing materials and equipment; individual responsi- 
bility for carrying out departmental public-relations projects; participa- 
tion and/or collaboration in the implementation of in-service workshops, 
house organs, general bulletins, and the general organization of exhibi- 
tions. To these broad activities might be added many other teacher- 
supervisor activities that extend beyond classroom teaching. Unless there 
is a clear understanding of the purposes of these activities, of the re- 
sponsibilities to be shared, of the needs to be served, and of the out- 
comes sought through them, teachers may well look upon them as mere 
busy work, or as chores that concern them little. The reverse is true; 
namely, that when teachers share in the planning, they are willing to 
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share in the work, the responsibilities, and even the personal involve- s 1 9 
ments that arise in the pursuit of the goals, 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The current tendency to make the elementary teacher partially re- 
sponsible for the teaching of art is a practice that may or may not prove 
beneficial to the creative growth of children. Success will depend largely 
on the attitude, somewhat on the aptitude, and, of course, on the recency 
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of the preparation of the elementary teacher. The practice is not new in 
large cities, but it is a new problem in medium-sized and smaller com- 
munities, although there are small-school situations in which the special 
teacher of art introduces or originates the art activities and the class- 
room teacher carries them on to completion. 

Under any condition, the person referred to as the art coordinator 
faces the serious problem of stimulating the professional growth of the 
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how much to praise, and how often criticism will be effective. Mature 
judgment suggests that personalities and peculiarities are never dis- 
cussed or divulged. On the other hand, professional attitude need not 
be so narrowly construed as to preclude friendly social and personal 
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The larger understandings needed to achieve cooperative action are 
best obtained when all teachers are informed. Group action, group ac- 
ceptance, and group sharing almost invariably bring about group soli- 
darity and ensure the achievement of the common goals. The major 
understandings referred to here may include these: the evolving of a 
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ceptance of group-developed practices in the evaluation of child art 
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tion and/or collaboration in the implementation of in-service workshops, 
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supervisor activities that extend beyond classroom teaching. Unless there 
is a clear understanding of the purposes of these activities, of the re- 
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busy work, or as chores that concern them little. The reverse is true; 
namely, that when teachers share in the planning, they are willing to 
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share in the work, the responsibilities, and even the personal involve- 5 1 9 
ments that arise in the pursuit of the goals. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The current tendency to make the elementary teacher partially re- 
sponsible for the teaching of art is a practice that may or may not prove 
beneficial to the creative growth of children. Success will depend largely 
on the attitude, somewhat on the aptitude, and, of course, on the recency 
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of the preparation of the elementary teacher. The practice is not new in 
large cities, but it is a new problem in medium-sized and smaller com- 
munities, although there are small-school situations in which the special 
teacher of art introduces or originates the art activities and the class- 
room teacher carries them on to completion. 

Under any condition, the person referred to as the art coordinator 
faces the serious problem of stimulating the professional growth of the 
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520 classroom teacher. The problem is crucial because, in the long run, it 
involves the proper type of art experiences for boys and girls, and the 
right attitude toward art education on the part of elementary teachers. 

*Even the most ideal undergraduate preparation for an elementary- 
school teaching career is, at best, a foundation upon which each indi- 
vidual may build his professional future. The teachers college or uni- 
versity has laid a solid basis consisting of essential art skills, general 
education, and professional education. In fact, in most instances it has 
exposed the future teacher to the operation of a classroom and to actual 
teaching under the tutelage of a master teacher. But it is safe to assume 
that all teachers, and young teachers in particular, need to be familiar 
with the general philosophy of a school system, the specific objectives of 
certain activities, and the particular procedures and details that are 
peculiar to a local teaching situation. 

To be sure, the quality of preparation of the young teacher is usually 
revealed even at the time of the appointment. Nevertheless, the complex- 
ity of the details and the bridging of the gap between college or art 
school and actual teaching, fully independent of a master teacher, are 
often bewildering. It is the duty of the supervisor to make the transition a 
pleasant one, an experience that will confirm to the new teacher that 
he has entered upon a challenging and worth-while adventure. 

It may be assumed from the foregoing that the young teacher is the 
major concern. This is true only to a degree. Other teachers, those who 
have served a few years or many years, are equally in need of constant 
help. If the philosophy of education and of art was stationary, once 
learned and once practiced, it might ensure continued success. But the 
evolving character of all education requires periodic refreshment, re- 
newal of confidence, and a reappraisal of goals, points of view, activities, 
experiences, and method. Therefore, a well-planned program of in-serv- 
ice education for all teachers remains a major task of the art consultant. 

Among common practices for the in-service education of teachers one 
finds grade-level meetings, optional workshops, curriculum-development 
committees, general meetings for the presentation and discussion of the 
broader aspects of child growth and development, and teachers' institutes 
where discussions are held under acknowledged professional leadership. 

Another effective way of stimulating the growth of teachers is to en- 
courage attendance and participation in art conferences offered by edu- 
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cational institutions within easy access, and the meetings of art-educa- 5 2 t 
tion associations of the state and area. Making available art-education 
literature, much of it free, in each building, and the exchange of exhibi- 
tions of children’s work between buildings and between towns, will stimu- 
late thinking, suggest evaluations, awaken the imagination, and encour- 
age new activities on the part of teachers. 

The in-service education of teachers of art may be further bolstered 
by enlisting the aid of the nearest teachers’ college or university. Many 
school districts offer to pay tuition fees for teachers who avail them- 
selves of extension courses. Oftener than not, teachers themselves are 
willing to spend time and money to improve in art education if the op- 
portunity is presented. When the supervisor is of the right caliber and 
can meet academic qualifications, many colleges have employed him to 
offer needed courses locally, and have given teachers academic credit 
for the work done. 

Finally, the resourceful and sensitive coordinator should readily dis- 
cover the professional needs of his teachers and find proper means of 
organizing a meaningful program for their continued growth. 

IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION 

The professionally minded coordinator will want to know his teachers 
as thoroughly as possible. This involves a knowledge of the teachers 
position in the community, her family relationships and responsibilities, 
her professional aspirations, and her economic status, in addition to 
those facets of cultural interests and outlooks mentioned elsewhere. 

It should be made very’ clear that such knowledges are intended to 
guide the coordinator in making judgments and in reaching decisions 
which will affect the ultimate establishment of rapport The gathering 
of these data should be accomplished without arousing suspicions, and 
the facts themselves should be held in strictest confidence. 

Sympathetic understanding need not involve pity; at no time should 
the least deference for a teacher be obviously based on personal mat- 
ters, but on a judicious evaluation of the circumstances. Criticism of a 
teacher, even when adverse, should be based on strictly professional 
grounds. 

The coordinator should always be mindful of the fact that the suc- 
cess of the program, the happiness of children, and their normal creative 
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cational institutions within easy access, and the meetings of art-educa- 
tion associations of the state and area. Making available art -education 
literature, much of it free, in each building, and the exchange of exhibi- 
tions of children’s work between buildings and between towns, will stimu- 
late thinking, suggest evaluations, awaken the imagination, and encour- 
age new activities on the part of teachers. 

The in-service education of teachers of art may be further bolstered 
by enlisting the aid of the nearest teachers’ college or university. Many 
school districts offer to pay tuition fees for teachers who avail them- 
selves of extension courses. Oftener than not, teachers themselves are 
Miffing to spend time and money to improve in art education if the op- 
portunity is presented. When the supervisor is of the right caliber and 
can meet academic qualifications, many colleges have employed him to 
offer needed courses locally, and have given teachers academic credit 
for the work done. 

Finally, the resourceful and sensitive coordinator should readily dis- 
cover the professional needs of his teachers and find proper means of 
organizing a meaningful program for their continued growth. 

IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION 

The professionally minded coordinator will want to know his teachers 
as thoroughly as possible. This involves a knowledge of the teachers 
position in the community, her family relationships and responsibilities, 
ber professional aspirations, and her economic status, in addition to 
those facets of cultural interests and outlooks mentioned elsewhere. 

It should be made very clear that such knowledges are intended to 
guide the coordinator in making judgments and in reaching decisions 
which will affect the ultimate establishment of rapport. The gathering 
of these data should be accomplished without arousing suspicions, and 
the facts themselves should be held in strictest confidence. 

Sympathetic understanding need not involve pity; at no time should 
the least deference for a teacher be obviously based on personal mat- 
ters, but on a judicious evaluation of the circumstances. Criticism of a 
teacher, even when adverse, should be based on strictly professional 
grounds. 

The coordinator should always be mindful of the fact that the suc- 
cess of the program, the happiness of children, and their normal creative 
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development are intimately tied np with individual morale and with 
fitness to teach. The teacher is the crux of the entire teach, ng-lcam.ng 
situation. Teachers can either malce an art program succeed or defeat 
its ends by their attitude toward the coordinator and toward art educa- 
tion Even mediocre teachers, in so far as preparation is concerned, can 
be effective guides of children if their attitude is friendly toward the 
program. 

Lastly, the total personality of the teacher needs to be studied by the 
coordinator in order to be able to appraise, guide, counsel, and other- 
wise direct the energies of the teacher toward the accomplishment of 
the task, the education of the child. 


SUPERVISORY TECHNICS 


In order to effect proper coordination of all the elements involved in 
the teaching-learning situation, the art superv isor makes use of a number 
of technics. Some of these are intended to bring about the chief under 
standings necessary to arrive at a commonly shared philosophy with re- 
gard to the function of art as education. Other technics are best suited 
to improve teaching performance, such as proper stimulation, teacher- 
pupil planning, the use of visual aids, and others. Some may direct at- 
tention to administrative details and others to help teachers in the use 
of materials and technics. 


Not all technics are equally effective with all groups of teachers, nor 
are they equally effective to achieve all purposes. Therefore, it is well 
for the supervisor to determine which approach is best suited to a par- 
ticular situation, at a given time, for a specific purpose, and for a 
particular group of teachers. 


Experience and an understanding of human personality will, in the 
long run, suggest the wisdom of attacking overall problems in one man- 
ner or another. Nevertheless, as a basis for possible action, some promis- 
mg technics will be reviewed. 


THE INFORMATIONAL BULLETIN 

sta?dUr is P fte a T° aChl0a , ChieVe R™P“™™itya„d general nnder- 

more eiL d ^ be either a brief or a 

more extended mstrument through which the supervisor may alert, an- 
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nounce, inform, inspire, or guide his teachers. Brevity is generally con- s 2 3 
sidered a virtue; therefore, the length of the bulletin will be determined 
by the importance of and the necessity for details concerning the matters 
to be conveyed. Regularity of issue is also deemed significant; many 
teachers eagerly await the arrival of the right sort of bulletin. Perhaps 
an example will clarify several points. A young consultant, after discus- 
sion with the three principals with whom he worked and with the 
supervising principal, concluded that an informational bulletin would be 
a desirable contact with each teacher in the system. He also concluded 
from the discussion that the nature of the instrument would be a cooper- 
ative one; therefore, on his next visit to the teachers he broached the 
matter gently: "Would Miss Jones help by contributing a brief note on 
the outstanding activity just concluded by her grade?’' “How often 
should the bulletin come out?” “What type of information would be de- 
sirable?” 

The first issue of the Coop Teacher* was an event. Teachers talked 
about it; children were proud to see their grade mentioned; interclass- 
room visitation soon became a regular part of school life to see what 
others were doing in art; teachers who had not contributed came forth 
with items for the next issue; suggestions for improvements were sent to 
the supervisor. In brief, the Cotip became an organ for solidarity, the 
exchange of ideas, and sharing in general. A recent review of this little 
house organ reveals the following captions: “What Children Are Doing 
in Grade Five,” “Have You Seen?” “New Books on Art,” "Meetings 
Worth Attending,” “Have You Read?” Variations were introduced as 
time went on: brief quotations from authoritative sources, significant 
Statements by children, a question box, and other desirable features. 

It should be understood that the nature of such a bulletin, its fre- 
quency, contents, and format, must necessarily suit the local situation 
and the purposes it is to serve. Another point to be considered is that 
the supervisor cannot use the bulletin as his sole activity, F urthermore, 
no inference is here intended that a supervisor may hope to use the 
bulletin as a substitute for personal contact. Rather it is an interim 
visitor, a spark that keeps interests kindled. 


*]ohn G. Giossman, art supervisor, foimeily in MiUersburg, Penns>tvaiu3, 3t present 
art supervisor in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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511 development are intimately tied rip with individual morale and with 
Btness to teach. The teacher is the cnri of the entire tcaclling-lcaming 
situation. Teachers can either male an art program succeed or defeat 
its ends by their attitude toward the coordinator and toward art educa- 
tion. Even mediocre teachers, in so far as preparation is concerned, can 
be effective guides of children if their attitude is friendly toward the 
program. 

Lastly, the total personality of the teacher needs to be studied by the 
coordinator in order to be able to appraise, guide, counsel, and other- 
wise direct the energies of the teacher toward the accomplishment of 
the task, the education of the child. 

SUPERVISORY TECHNICS 

In order to effect proper coordination of all the elements involved in 
the teaching-learning situation, the art supervisor makes use of a number 
of technics. Some of theso arc intended to bring about the chief under 
standings necessary to arrive at a commonly shared philosophy with re- 
gard to the function of art as education. Other technics arc best suited 
to improve teaching performance, such as proper stimulation, teacher- 
pupil planning, the use of visual aids, and others. Some may direct at- 
tention to administrative details and others to help teachers in the use 
of materials and technics. 

Not all technics are equally effective with all groups of teachers, nor 
are they equally effective to achieve all purposes. Therefore, it is well 
for the supervisor to determine which approach is best suited to a par- 
ticular situation, at a given time, for a specific purpose, and for a 
particular group of teachers. 

Experience and an understanding of human personal it v will, in the 
long run, suggest the wisdom of attacking overall problems in one man- 
ner or another. Nevertheless, as a basis for possible action, some promis- 
ing technics will be reviewed. 

THE INFORMATIONAL BULLETIN 

The simplest approach to achieve group unanimity and general under- 
standing is the informational bulletin. This may be either a brief or a 
more extended instrument through which the supervisor may alert, an- 
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nmincc, inform, inspire, or guide his teachers. Brevity is generally con* 5 23 

sidered a virtue; therefore, the length of the bulletin will be determined 
by the importance of and the necessity for details concerning the matters 
to be conveyed. Regularity of issue is also deemed significant; many 
teachers eagerly await the arrival of the right sort of bulletin. Perhaps 
an example will clarify several points. A young consultant, after discus- 
sion with the three principals with whom he worked and with the 
supervising principal, concluded that an informational bulletin would lie 
a desirable contact with each teacher in the system. lie also concluded 
from the discussion that the nature of the instrument would be a cooper- 
ative one; therefore, on his next visit to the teachers lie broached the 
matter gently: “Would Miss Jones help l>y contributing a brief note on 
the outstanding activity just concluded by her grade?” "How often 
should the bulletin come out?” “What type of information would be de- 
sirable?’* 

The first issue of the Coup Teacher 9 was an event. Teachers talked 
about it; children were proud to sec their grade mentioned; intcrclass- 
room visitation soon became a regular part of school life to see what 
others were doing in art; teachers who had not contributed came forth 
with items for the next issue; suggestions for improvements were sent to 
the supervisor. In brief, the Coop became an organ for solidarity, the 
exchange of ideas, and sharing in general. A recent review of this little 
house organ reveals the following captions: “What Children Are Doing 
in Grade Five,” “Have You Seen?,” "New Books on Art,” "Meetings 
Worth Attending,” "Have You Read?” Variations were introduced as 
time went on: brief quotations from authoritative sources, significant 
statements by children, a question box, and other desirable features. 

It should he understood that the nature of such a bulletin, its fre- 
quency, contents, and format, must necessarily suit the local situation 
and purposes it is to serve. Anotlicr point to lie considered is that 
the supervisor cannot use the bulletin as his sole activity. Furthermore, 
no inference is here intended that a supervisor may hope to use the 
hulletin as a substitute for personal contact. Bather it is an interim 
visitor, a spark that keeps interests kindled. 


•John G. Crmsman, art supervisor, formerly In MiiWUnirs, Pcnn.j hanla, at present 
art supervisor In Bethlehem, Penns) 1 van!*. 
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GROUP CONFERENCES 

One of the serious problems facing professionally minded teachers 
and supervisors is the element of time. Time in which to do, to discuss, 
to plan, to evaluate, and otherwise attempt to improve the teaching- 
learning process. Therefore, in suggesting group conferences as a valu- 
able technic, it is important to state that the first duty of the supervisor 
is to be mindful of the time element in the lives of teachers. The wise 
supervisor will discuss this problem with the administrators, attempt to 
develop a plan for such meetings, and be mindful of the location far 
such meetings, their frequency, and, above all, their value. It cannot be 
stated too strongly that such gatherings must { 1) have a clear purpose, 
(2) be well planned, (3) be cooperatively designed, and (4) begin and 
end on time. 

Experience has shown that unless the four points mentioned arc ob- 
served, the ill will of teachers is usually forthcoming and all the good 
intentions of the coordinator are defeated, and that permanently. But 
experience has also shown that teachers will cooperate, will contribute, 
and will look forward to the next meeting with eagerness if the first 
experience has been profitable. The use of group dynamics in the plan- 
ning and conduct of meetings is a democratic procedure that cannot be 
overemphasized. Teachers have ideas, questions, solutions, and sug- 
gestions to whatever problems may be raised. Therefore, the meeting 
should be their meeting at which time they help to resolve the issues. 

Beyond these general considerations, if the size of the group warrants 
it, it may be best to hold grade-level meetings. The nature of the child, 
the nature of the problems, the suitability of experiences, the basis of 
method, and all other considerations are best clarified in terms of certain 
developmental levels. In this manner, it is possible to keep problems and 
solutions well defined and. to maintain the teachers* interest at a high 
point. For example, if the size of the teaching corps makes it more con- 
venient, it is wise to hold a meeting for teachers of preschool, kinder- 
garten, and first grade; a separate meeting for teachers of grades two 
and three; a separate meeting for teachers of fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. 

On the other hand, the energies of the supervisor, his time, and the 
size of the teaching corps may suggest other groupings. Whatever the 
case, meetings must be meaningful. 
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The possibilities of conferences are tremendous if one considers the 525 
fact that there may be but one art supervisor for the entire teaching staff 
of the school system. Simply as broad suggestions, the following topics 
gleaned from programs developed by supervisors in the field are here 
recorded*. 

1. The meaning of art expression of primary-grade children 

2. The art expression of intermediate-grade children 

3. How to motivate children for creative expression 

4. Evaluation of child growth through art 

5. The meaning of a balanced art program in the elementary school 

6. Using materials appropriate to the developmental level of elementary 
children 

7. Emotional development as shown by the art work of children 

8. Natural correlation of art with other areas of learning 

9. Teaching boys and girls to “see" 

10. The use of community resources to motivate art expression in the junior 
high school 

The effectiveness of either large or small group meetings may be en- 
hanced in a number of ways. Following are some suggestions: the use 
of classroom teachers as discussants, provided they have been properly 
informed; making use of children’s work as points for discussion, whether 
these are the originals or slides of the same; inviting and giving due 
recognition to questions from the group assembled; presenting a “tenta- 
tive," concluding statement prepared by* someone in the group; finally, 
making specific reference on how the various points discussed apply to 
the classroom situation to which the teachers will return the following 
day. 

THE TEACHING DEMONSTRATION 

The current point of view, which recognizes the classroom teacher as 
the art teacher, places an additional responsibility on the art coordinator 
with regard to the introduction of art activities to children. To be sure, 
the newer methodology has permeated the teaching of all elementary- 
school subjects; nevertheless the nature of creative expression, when 
coupled to tlie need for a more complete understanding of the child, 
does present added problems for the elementary teacher. To dispel fears 
and doubts about her ability to “teach” art, to give her tangible evidence 
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5 26 that theory and practice in art education are not inconsistent with best 
practices in other areas of education, and to add status to the newer 
role of the art coordinator, demonstration teaching is desirable and, in 
many instances, necessary. 

The coordinator who has become acquainted with the children, who 
knows the overall philosophy of the school system, who has made clear 
to the teachers her point of view in art education, should welcome the 
opportunity of working with children. This is best done in the natural 
or usual surroundings in which children normally work. Regardless of 
the physical situation, good or bad as it may be, here is the oppor- 
tunity to work with children in the presence of the classroom teacher 
who spends the entire day in the same situation and with the same 
boys and girls. 

The purposes of demonstration teaching may be many: simply to main- 
tain contact with children, to develop a degree of professional cama- 
raderie with teachers, to drive home an educational technic such as good 
stimulation or proper handling of materials, or to demonstrate the art of 
questioning as a vehicle for individualized expression. Independently 
of the major purposes, the teaching demonstration should be so pre- 
pared as to exemplify good teaching, sound method, and proper han- 
dling of the mechanical aspects of teaching. A discussion with the 
classroom teacher following the demonstration should be, as occasion de- 
mands, an evaluation of what occurred. Honesty and candor are among 
the most important characteristics of those who would lead others. 

Demonstration teaching should be positive in spirit. Specifically, it 
should never suggest to Miss X that since she is weak, the coordinator 
will “show” her how it ought to be done. Caution in the selection of the 
grade to be taught, and therefore the teacher for whom the coordinator 
will demonstrate, is of major importance. Has the teacher asked for a 
demonstration? Is the time a suitable one for the coordinator to break 
into the routine of a classroom? Is the teacher receptive to the idea? 
These are but a few' of many questions that might be asked before 
launching on demonstration teaching 
There is another type of teaching for demonstration which, if well 
implemented, may have a wholesome effect. The coordinator of a me- 
dium-sized eastern city has succeeded in convincing principals that a 
building demonstration will save time, help teachers, and ensure that 
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all schools are adequately covered. The nonteaching employees of the 527 
school are made available for a 45 -minute period to walk through the 
halls, enter each classroom, and see that all is well with the pupils 
while their teachers are gathered in the largest room of the building 
for a demonstration with children of a specific grade. General reports 
indicate that this method is effective. 

By exercising all necessary cautions, by keeping the situation as nor- 
mal as possible, and by having a clear purpose, demonstration teaching 
can become a strong instrument for welding all teachers who teach 
art into a harmonious group. 

THE INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCE 

It seems reasonable to restate that teachers, as individuals, differ 
greatly as to their innate potentialities. They also differ in preparation, 
outlook on life, and in their philosophy of education. When added up, 
these differences may at times create problems for the art coordinator. 

He must recognize them for what they are and decide on how best to 
help the individuals involved. 

Before discussing the “problem” teacher, it is important to realize that 
personal conferences are not intended to be only correctives. They 
may, or should often, be in the nature of complimentary contacts with 
those teachers who seem to do a superior piece of work. It is also con- 
ceivable that through contact with the good teacher a leadership group 
may be identified. Tin's is the group of persons on whom the coordinator 
may rely for support and guidance. Let it suffice to say, then, that while 
the purpose of the personal conference is usually calculated to help the 
teacher, it is quite possible that its purposes may be to receive help, to 
extend praise, to gain professional understanding, and to establish rap- 
port. 

However, the time element being very significant, the personal con- 
ference must be reserved for specific and significant reasons. The suc- 
cess of the personal conference will hinge on several factors: proper 
timing, proper approach, purposefulness, brevity, and objectivity. 

Merely to pass by and exchange greetings should hardly be construed 
as having had a professional conference with a classroom teacher. The 
person to be visited should know in advance that the coordinator de- 
sires a conference; conversely, the coordinator should be informed in 
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528 advance that a classroom teacher is desirous to have a conference. 
Many coordinators have designated a certain day, part of a day, or 
days for these personal contacts. This seems to be a fair arrangement; 
however, it need not preclude emergency calls from or to classroom 
teachers. 

The object of the conference should be very clear. It would seem un- 
fair to both parties to launch on a conversation dealing with a subject 
on which little thinking has been done. A purposeless visit not only 
consumes valuable time but is likely to result in an irksome situation be- 
cause of emotional unpreparedness. A simple note will at most times 
suffice. The following form was designed for this purpose bv a coordi- 
nator; it seems to fill the need and it is here reproduced as a suggestion. 


School District of Homeland 

My dear M : 

Is it convenient for you to have me come 

to visit you for a conference on at 

to discuss ? 

Date: 

Please reply J. \V. Brown 

Art Coordinator 


Proper approach implies many things. The coordinator and the 
teacher are professionally educated persons; therefore, the plane of the 
conference should be professional. Kindness, deference, and directness 
would seem to be essential in such meetings. The purpose of the coordi- 
nator should always be to help. The purpose of the teacher should be 
to receive such help and to clarify her problems. At times the discussion 
may be of broader scope; that is, it may deal with problems of evaluation, 
or with the gifted child or the subnormal individual in the class; in 
such instances the coordinator should be prepared to guide the teacher 
quite directly, although in terms that are general enough to allow the 
teacher the measure of freedom necessary' to handle the situation. 

Objectivity' means that the coordinator and the teacher will discuss 
pertinent matters. Unwittingly, the purpose of a conference may’ be 
nullified by injecting into it totally irrelevant matters or prejudiced points 
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of view. It may be wise for teachers and coordinators upon entering an 529 
office or classroom to ask themselves, and immediately to answer, the 
question: “What is my business here and now?” and then proceed to 
attend to it courteously, but directly. 

Brevity, it is said, is the soul of wit. It is much more than wit in the 
lises of busy people such as teachers and coordinators. There is no 
implication in this statement to the effect that the parties concerned 
must hurry, scratch the surface of the problem, or rudely dispose of 
matters. The intent is that valuable time should be used with profit. If 
one conference does not settle the problems, then an additional appoint- 
ment should be made, rather than upset a time schedule which may 
affect the personal life of the teacher, that of the coordinator, and 
perhaps involve children. 

It cannot be stated too strongly that the personal conference is to be 
considered a two-way vehicle. The coordinator must keep in mind that 
human values are far more desirable than responses based on what is 
presumably expected by authority. The relation between teacher and 
coordinator and the manner of eliciting mutual respect have direct and 
lasting effects on the relationships between teachers and children. 

THE WORKSHOP 

Within the last decade the workshop, as an instrument for the im- 
provement of teachers and teaching, has been perfected. 

The meaning of the term workshop may be clarified if it is under- 
stood as a socialized, problem-solving educational experience, cooper- 
atively organized and democratically conducted. It differs considerably 
from the formal classroom practices of colleges and universities in that 
it is relaxed, personalized, free, and broad in scope. Leaders, resource 
persons, consultants, and workers meet together to solve problems that 
are well defined by each participant The outcomes are personal to the 
extent that each will receive in proportion to what he contributes. Char- 
acteristic of well-conducted workshops are the practices of sharing points 
of view, of examining data, of submitting ideas to group analysis, of 
comparing results, and of reaching conclusions cooperatively. 

In art education a variety of procedures have been developed to give 
art workshops a special meaning and a realistic value. In the strictest 
educational sense, any group discussion or series of them, conducted in 
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5 3 0 the spirit just described and dealing with major problems in art educa- 
tion, could and should result in an effective workshop. It should clarify 
meanings, point up directions, suggest ways, and in general broaden 
the horizons of the participants. However, discussion, examination, anal- 
ysis, and conclusions reached by the group through the use not only of 
the word but of childrens work, of pertinent visual or other sensory 
aids, would seem to be justified as a type of workshop for teachers of 
art. 

Another version presupposes two phases: discussion and activity. 
Activity in this instance implies manipulation of art materials, use of 



FURNITURE for art room* mull be adaptable »o a variety of purposes It is the responsibility of the co- 
ordinator to see thot the working conditions ore odequote, especially in junior and senior high schools 
(public schools, Toronto, Canada; Howard Dierlon, Supervisor and Designer). 


technics, experimentation in design, and all else that may be involved 
in the creation of art in any form chosen by individual workers. Dis- 
cussion may precede activity, but on the other hand it may follow it. 
In the latter case discussion serves as evaluation of the results, or as 
clarification of educational implications, grade placement, educational 
value, and significant aspects of creative activity. This type of work- 
shop is extremely valuable for classroom teachers since it does not con- 
fine itself to the word, nor does it limit itself to the art object. 
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But art expression is in itself the most eloquent and the clearest way 
to say: “This is what I mean,” or “Compare this child’s work to the other 
child’s work,” or "Notice the unhampered freedom in this work as 
contrasted to the rigidity of that,” and so on. It would seem, therefore, 
that one of the most potent allies the coordinator may rely upon is 
children’s work. These forms of expression lend themselves perfectly for 
comparison and for discussion, for pointing up similarities, differences, 
tendencies, modes of working, and whatever else is pertinent or im- 
portant at the time. 

Organized exhibitions of children’s work at all levels, from all the 
schools within the system, representing as many children as space per- 
mits, and showing a variety of modes of expression, may prove to be a 
superior means toward the improvement of art instruction in the class- 
room. Exhibitions in general have been discussed in Chapter 6; there- 
fore, in this instance the concern will be with those aspects that make 
exhibitions especially valuable in the improvement of teaching. Often, 
in connection with exhibitions, children have been asked to come and 
demonstrate, unaided and completely free. 

It has become standard practice in a number of school systems to set 
apart a school building 4 or a large room in a building, adequately 
equipped for the purpose and centrally located, as an exhibition center. 
Here parents, teachers, and children may come at any time to study 
or just enjoy the creative efforts of boys and girls. 

In order that these exhibitions may be effective as stimulants for teach- 
ers, certain conditions should obtain. They must be properly labeled as 
to grade and age level; they should incorporate brief but clear state- 
ments with regard to what each group of work shows with reference to 
mode of expression, type of experience that motivated it, use of medium, 
levels and types of growth evident in the work, and brief statements 
on the purpose of each form of art expression in relation to the child. 
Some items that this type of exhibition should avoid are these: name of 
the child artist, name of the teacher, name of the school, and any other 
data that may elicit unfair and unwarranted comparisons, or that may 


4 Scranton, Pennsylvania, has used this method for over a decade 
sylvania. is planning to establish such a center at this writing. 


Williamsport, Penn- 
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set up unnecessary competition, false pride, or unwarranted adult criti- 
cisms, 

When the exhibition is installed the coordinator may inform teachers 
that the system-wide exhibit is now ready; that it may be profitable for 
them to study it, and to send him comments, questions, or suggestions 
fd future improvements, It may also be possible to schedule children 
and teachers of certain grade levels to visit the exhibition and to give 
them a “gallery talk,” to answer questions, and to receive comments. 
Another approach might be to have a general gallery talk for teachers 
only, or for teachers and parents, by a competent person in the field of 
art education but from outside the system concerned. Such a person 
could be completely impersonal, objective, and constructive. Much good 
may be thus accomplished. 

Exchange exhibitions of children’s work, exhibitions circulated by col- 
leges and universities, or those made available by art-education asso- 
ciations and by museums may be used very effectively by the coordinator 
to inspire his teachers, solidify his position, and ultimately to improve 
the entire art program. 
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534 THE CLINIC 

Another most effective means of improving teaching performance and 
of establishing a desirable philosophy of art education on a system-wide 
scale is to hold clinics in which the work of children is evaluated ob- 
jectively for the benefit of teachers. This method of evaluation will work 
best when organized on a grade-level plane so that the characteristics 
and expectancies in the growth of the children concerned may help es- 
tablish reasonable bases for comparisons and contrasts. 

The participants in the clinic are the teachers themselves. Each knows 
the individual child, his personality, his abilities, his peculiarities, his 
home background, and the many other facets that affect growth and 
development. The teachers also know under what condtions the work 
was done, what stimulations were used, what reactions were evident, 
what difficulties were encountered, and what successes were achieved, 
This technic of appraisal is soon learned, and the questions and answers 
that are certain to ensue will benefit each of the participants. 

A number of cautions should guide the conduct of the clinic: respect 
for the child, respect for his background, and respect for the teacher 
under whom the work was done. In other terms, objectivity and an im- 
personal attitude are essential. A further caution to bear in mind in this 
connection, as well as in all methods of appraisal, is that soothsaying is 
not to be confused with evaluation. There has developed a tendency in 
the field to read in the work of children much that is without basis in 
fact. The true interpreter of a work of art is the artist himself. Out- 
siders, at best, may gain a little insight into the creative mode of a 
child. However, in each work there are sufficient visual evidences to 
guide the teacher in the unemotional appraisal of the way a child is 
growing. Such things as freedom or restraint, movement or lack of it, 
precision or buoyant disregard for it, dullness or brilliancy of color, re- 
alistic or exprcssionistic interpretation of subject, and other similar quali- 
ties arc indexes that point to the direction of growth. It is only when 
the young artist has exhibited certain characteristics over a sufficiently 
long period of time that the teacher may make deductions, and these 
only on a general basis. Therefore, with due caution, the clinic may 
furnish clues on how and why children express themselves as they do. 
From the evidences, those who guide them may use the clues to advance 
creative development. 
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Another aspect of the clinic may be to focus attention on the desirable s 3 5 
qualities shown by children’s work. This may be done by the coordi- 
nator for the benefit of classroom teachers, or by teachers themselves 
within a building unit. The plan is easily implemented when a group of 
teachers agree to study the work of the children under their care and to 
exchange ideas on how the work was accomplished. The group evaluates 
the art of "nameless” young artists. What does the particular piece show? 

It may show vitality, freedom, imaginative interpretation, deliberateness, 
mastery of medium, sense of organization, inventiveness, restraint, deli- 
cacy, boldness, rhythmic quality, static quality, and other revealing char- 
acteristics. These characteristics null help teachers recognize the same 
tendencies in their own classes; even more significantly, they will 
point out how teachers may guide children in their further art experi- 
ences. In addition, it may be possible to ascertain to what degree the 
qualities in a child’s work are indicative of his growth along other lines. 

Thus this form of appraisal serves a threefold purpose; it may tell the 
teacher how effectively she is working with children; it may be a 
diagnosis of her pupils’ natural direction of growth, which the teacher 
may wish to nurture; and lastly, it may serve as stimulation to the 
clinicians to the extent that they may recognize their own need for 
improvement as teachers. 


THE SUPERVISOR AS ADMINISTRATOR 

STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 

The art coordinator is one of a group of specially prepared personnel 
who, in addition to experience, has demonstrated leadership and pos- 
sesses highly desirable personality characteristics which fits him for the 
responsibility of developing a field of education outside the traditional 
elementary or secondary area. In larger systems the last two named 
fields also employ supervisory personnel. In common with all other 
specially prepared individuals the art coordinator is a link in the ad- 
ministrative chain. He receives as well as gives support to his associates; 
exchanges ideas with them; shares in the overall planning of the district’s 
program; assumes direct responsibility for those phases that involve art. 
Otherwise, he contributes to the formulation of general policies and 
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5 3 6 plans that ultimately affect the entire system, but more particularly the 
teaching-learning situation in the classroom. 

In these varied connections, he must work harmoniously with all his 
associates in matters of finances, research, the improvement of instruc- 
tion, school-plant problems, selection and procurement of supplies and 
equipment, public relations, and many other activities calculated to sup- 
port the general philosophy of the district to the best advantage of the 
children. 

It is quite obvious that such large school systems as New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and others have developed complicated sys- 
tems in which district superintendents and directors of divisions of in- 
struction and administration precede, in the line of responsibility and 
authority, subject-matter directors in art, music, home economics, and 
others. 

Medium-sized school systems, such as Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
City, Denver, Milwaukee, and others of similar size, operate on a slightly 
less complex pattern; therefore, the line of responsibility and authority 
is briefer, or more direct, for personnel such as the art director. For 
practical purposes, it may be worth while to focus attention to less 
cumbersome systems, particularly to those that may be termed small 
school systems. 

As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, the position of director 
or supervisor of art education assumes varied interpretations and, there- 
fore, varied duties, varied authority, and varied relationships, depending 
on the size of the school system and the structure of die organization 
necessary under the circumstances. 

The diagrams on page 537 show possible staff relationships in (A) 
medium-sized and (B) small school systems. A study of them should, 
at 'cry least, shed light on the relative line position of the art director 
or supervisor and thus suggest a plausible sphere of responsibility as well 
as of opportunity for the continuous improvement of the art program. 

The diagrams on page 538 are Intended to show staff relationships 
and responsibilities as they operate in practice, and as they origi- 
nate from the art supervisor or coordinator in (C) medium-sized and 
(D) small school systems. Here again, it should be clear that variations 
can and do exist in these relationships, depending on a number of local 
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factors. The diagrams will only furnish a basis for the general under- 539 
standing of the possibilities inherent in the position. 

THE HUMAN EQUATION 

Thus far only the mechanical relationships have been pointed out. 

Much more importance should be attached to those human qualities 
that truly spell the success or failure of the chief art administrator. The 
best plans, the soundest educational schemes, the most meticulous at- 
tention to theory and philosophy, will not guarantee that the program 
in art education will grow and that the pupils will be the beneficiaries. 

On the contrary, much attention to mechanics and little regard for the 
human equations involved in the work may be detrimental. The major 
purpose for which supervision and coordination are intended are these: 
the integration, the establishment of harmonious relationships, and the 
stabilization through art not only of pupils but of teachers as well. 

With this caution properly underscored, it is possible to focus attention 
on those human qualities that may help to ensure the success of the 
program of coordination. Among the important qualifications of the 
right supervisor are these: 

1. The ability to see the school program as a whole 

2. The establishment of rapport with associates 

3. Loyalty to associates and to those in chief positions of responsibility 

4. Willingness to grow in service 

5. Knowledge and practice of the dynamics of group action 

6. A sense of efficiency 

7. A feeling for democratic leadership 

Brief elaborations of these seven cardinal qualifications may further 
clarify the magnitude and the worth of supervision. 

The School Program os a Whole 

ft is important to realize that although the chief business of the art 
division is to promote and advance art as a developmental aspect of the 
education of all children, it is not its only function. In working with other 
staff members, there may arise innumerable occasions when the particu- 
lar interests of art education must dove-tail, contribute to, even be 
subordinated to, the larger ideas under consideration. Again, under the 
same circumstances, it may be quite proper, but without overdoing the 
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point, to indicate where art can make the most significant contribution 
to the total program. 

Time allocation, coordination, budgetary provisions, public relations 
activities and other over-all policies are matters on which staff agree- 
ment is essential. The art coordinator who always insists on his point of 
view, who is always right, who is always “different,” will soon find him- 
self isolated. Isolation, in the sense implied in this connection, is the most 
detrimental single factor to the proper development of an art program. 
Contrary-wise it is the ability to work for the best interest of the entire 
school program that will redound to the best growth of art education, 
and consequently of the pupils. 

Rapport 

The logical corollary to what has been said above is proper under- 
standing of rapport. Rapport means simply that the art supervisor is 
able to sense that his associates also have a task to perform, that they 
are anxious to do a professional piece of work, that they are well quali- 
fied for their assignment, and that they are individuals who also have 
feelings, ideas, strengths, and weaknesses, even as the art supervisor him- 
self. In other words, rapport means a recognition of common ground. 
This implies that personal, social, and professional relationships should 
be at the finest level. An attitude that bespeaks friendship, cooperative 
spirit, mutual respect, and helpfulness is a human quality worth culti- 
vating at all times. Informality consistent with the occasion, consulta- 
tion on professional problems, and exchange of ideas will establish the 
type of human relations essential for the success of any team. Many art 
programs owe their expansion and success to the friendly attitude and 
eventual understanding of art education by those associates who work 
in the elementary and. secondary fields. Unless the art consultant is 
personally able to establish successful human relations, the art program 
may not be eliminated but it will surely suffer. 

Loyalty to Associates and Superiors 

As a member of an educational team that is trained to see tire whole 
problem of education, and as one who has been able to establish rap- 
port among associates and superiors, the art coordinator needs one 
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more ingredient to achieve complete group integration — loyalty to as- s 4 1 
sociates. Loyalty does not countenance gossip, open or sub rosa an- 
tagonism to a person or to an idea. Nor does it countenance habitual 
belittling of the point of view of associates or superiors. On the positive 
side, loyalty implies that at the proper time and place any disagreement, 
misunderstanding, erroneous report, or anything detrimental to anyone 
is openly, frankly, and objectively discussed and thereafter dismissed as 
a closed matter. Loyalty also implies that one will not withhold useful 
and positive information, ideas, or experiences that may improve the 
operation of any part of the program. Implicit in loyalty is also the pos- 
sibility of unobtrusively encouraging and praising the accomplishments 
of any member of the staff. Finally, loyalty means understanding. Under- 
standing of the burden of responsibility that an associate or superior 
may carry, and even understanding of certain human traits of which no 
being is wholly exempt. Loyalty is central to ethical conduct. 

The Will to Grow 

One of the most dangerous adversaries of personal development and 
of the development of the art program is the inability or the unwilling- 
ness of the art supervisor to realize that there is no end to professional 
growth. When one has achieved the chief position in the art-education 
scale of a school system, the responsibility of keeping abreast of new 
points of view, of recent literature, and of experimental studies, increases 
with each passing year. This is particularly true as one become ac- 
quainted with the mechanics of the position. It is important, at intervals, 
to refresh oneself, to look back as well as forward in order to gain or 
regain educational perspective. 

Membership, attendance, and participation in the activities of pro- 
fessional art organizations as well as in those devoted to the broad 
aspects of education are imperatives. Occasional writing, the pursuit of 
some phase of art production, and participation in research are some 
ways of keeping mentally and professionally alert. If the consultant is to 
guide the work of others, it is necessary’ for him to grow in professional 
stature. Only thus will he take his proper place among his associates, 
gain and keep their respect, and be 3ble to make significant contribu- 
tions to education in his community’. 
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542 Knowledge end Practice of Group Dynamics 

The administrative staff meeting is an experience in democratic school 
control and an example of group action. If the supervisor of art expects 
loyalty, fair play, cooperation, and understanding from classroom 
teachers and from other art teachers who work under his leadership, 
it is fair to assume that in matters of policy and program determination 
he should give evidence of the same disposition. It has been pointed 
out that loyalty Is a very significant quality; the stress at this point is on 
democratic procedures. Whatever the problem may be, it is best solved 
if a thorough Tinderstanding of the issues is achieved through debate, 
sharing of ideas, comparisons of experiences, and other means of group 
discussion. Goals and values are effective only in so far as they gain 
acceptance by those who are concerned. Group agreements having been 
reached, the goals and values are implemented for action. To be more 
specific, If the policy of a school system is accepted by the corps of 
supervisor}’ personnel, obviously it would be professional heresy for the 
art coordinator to deviate from it or to completely disregard it. It is 
because of such slights that professional relationships are strained, some- 
times to the detriment of the art supervisor as a person, and invariably 
to the detriment of the pupils in the classroom. 

Compromise, give-and-take, and other democratic means of adjust- 
ing to general situations are not only plausible, but with due regard for 
others and with proper understanding, will solve problems peculiar to 
any area of education. But such solutions must always be found within 
the sphere of the democratic process and not on personal authority. 

DemocraJic leadership 

To do one’s work well, to maintain wholesome personal relationships, 
and to remain within the bounds of professional ethics is a plausible 
position to assume. However, progress in education as well as in other 
fields of endeavor involves much more. Leadership qualities that are not 
used, eventually atrophy. The chief school officer of the system not only 
welcomes but actually needs, from time to time, suggestions and feasible 
plans for the improvement of teaching, learning, public relations, busi- 
ness, and administrative procedures. There is no intimation in this state- 
ment that members of the supervisory corps should undertake to do the 
work of the superintendent or of the supervising principal. The intent is, 
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rather, that when ideas and suggestions are solicited, those who have 5 43 
them should not withhold them. The further meaning is that whenever 
help is needed to implement ideas that come from sources other than 
one’s own, it is a mark of leadership to offer assistance for possible solu- 
tions. 

Of even greater importance is the willingness to undertake unsolicited 
educational experiments and to share the findings with the entire sys- 
tem. Such experimentation need not be of a revolutionary or dramatic 
nature. In any school system, large or small, whatever will facilitate 
learning and teaching is of value. Therefore, the art coordinator who 
initiates plans to find ways and means of accomplishing a task more 
efficiently, more adequately, with greater profit to pupils, teachers, or 
administrators, will have made a significant contribution. 

Willingness to do more than the minimum, ability to organize, hum- 
ble trail blazing, sensible management of resources, and the improve- 
ment of other professional services are marks of leadership. Such leader- 
ship usually has its own rewards. But often it is recognized by associates, 
by teachers in the classroom, and by those in chief positions of responsi- 
bility. To the extent that the art coordinator is a true leader, to that ex- 
tent will the art program flourish and the personality of the consultant 
grow. 

The Sense of Efficiency 

A school system, be it small or large, is in a sense a business organi- 
zation. Usually, taxpayers’ money is being expended in order that chil- 
dren and youth within that system may be given the best education 
possible. The supervisory staff, under the direction of the chief school 
officer, are the administrators of the business of education. It follows that 
a measure of efficiency is expected of them. 

Budgets, allocations, distribution of materials and supplies, and the 
selection and purcnase ot equipment, tertboo Iks, and auxiliary teaching 
aids constitute the principal items involved in this function. There are 
time schedules to be observed if the business aspects of education are 
to be properly expedited. Therefore, one of the marks of a good coordi- 
nator is to accomplish his share of the work on time, and in proper form. 

Failure to comply with requests for certain types of information when 
needed, carelessness in the data themselves or in the manner in which 
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5 4 4 they are delivered, invariably suggest lack of efficiency. Opinions by as- 
sociates, classroom teachers, and superiors are thus formed, and un- 
wittingly the art program and the art coordinator are either demeaned or 
praised. 

Promptness, efficiency, accuracy, and common sense are qualities wor- 
thy of development by those who would lead. 

SECURING SUPPORT FOR ART EDUCATION 
One of the chief administrative duties of the art supervisor or coordi- 
nator is to secure adequate financial support for an effective program. 

While art education has been accepted as an essential in the total 
school program, it is not uncommon to find that in many systems the 
financial support given to it is rather scant. On the other hand, there 
are as many school systems which regard art activities as being so 
worth while that the expenditures involved in the program are not 
questioned. Where good conditions prevail it is due largely to two fac- 
tors: enlightened administration, on one hand, and effective art super- 
vision, on the other. Contrariwise, where poor situations obtain they are 
the result of uninformed administration and laggard supervision. In the 
last analysis, the chief school administrator is occupied with overall prob- 
lems and must rely on the advice and on the leadership of his staff. In 
substance, the implication is that the responsibility for adequate finan- 
cial support rests with the person in charge of the art program. 

The Budget 

A good art program, well conceived, properly staffed, and properly 
housed, cannot function without adequate materials. Good equipment, 
and ample auxiliary aids such as slides, prints, films, projection equip- 
ment, funds for the rental of exhibits, and whatever else best practices 
suggest, should be made available. Whether these items are used with 
teachers or directly by teachers in the classrooms is of little import. 
What is important is the fact that if they are necessary they should 
be provided so that they may facilitate art experiences and other learn- 
ings. 

On the basis of the knowledge that the supervisor has gained in con- 
ference with his immediate superiors, from the business officer of the 
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school district, from past experience, and from the needs expressed by 545 
classroom teachers or art teachers, the supervisor should be in a position 
to determine the financial requirements of the art program. 

Studies of per capita costs of various subject fields, with due con- 
sideration of their particular needs, may be a basis for the determination 
of what the art budget should be. Another criterion may be a study of 
the per capita costs of art programs in comparable communities; lastly, 
although very important, the educational ideals of the community in 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT lor pottery, modeling, jewelry, lea'hertrott. ond lor worVing with a variety el 
material* muit be provided if the ort program i« to be o balanced offering. Proper budgetary allow- 
cneei mutt be teeured for tueb equipment (public tchools, Reading, Po.). 
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5 4 6 which the supervisor works may serve as a gauge as to the extent of the 
budgetary requests. 

The mechanics of preparing general requisitions, purchase forms, in- 
ventories, materials distribution sheets, and the like may seem trivial; 
yet one of the surest ways of receiving needed materials and equipment 
is to prepare requisitions in acceptable, intelligent, and prescribed man- 
ner. The art division will not then find itself without adequate provisions 
when these are requested by the schools. A tentative form is sug- 
gested on page 547. The form is only for study but it may serve for 
adaptation to local conditions and demands and may be extended for 
larger needs. 

Supplies end Equipment 

In the final analysis, it is the business sense of the art coordinator 
that often determines how much or how little is allocated to the art 
program. It should be borne in mind that taxation is the source of 
public-school finances; therefore, economj- and efficiency must be con- 
sidered. However, observation of general practices suggest that the over- 
zealous supervisor, the one who proposes to “save,” usually does so to 
the detriment of the pupil and of the program. With this caution before 
him, the supervisor should consider the needs of the children, the effi- 
ciency of the teacher, and the growth of the program before reaching a 
conclusion. A recent study by Foster 5 may be worthy of examination. 
The recommendations of that study are significant and could well form 
the basis for the formulation of the departmental budget. Art supply 
concerns often make available guides for determining the amounts of 
certain materials to be ordered for each child. These may be examined 
with profit, but they should not become the sole criteria for determining 
amounts or types of materials necessary. 

In summary it must be reaffirmed that art expression requires certain 
material vehicles, certain tools, and certain conditions. Unless adequately 
provided for, art expression cannot function properly and will, in conse- 
quence, be limited in scope and sterile in effect 


, J C T- I" «» A* Progree, fa Cr n*. On. 
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PHYSICAL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 
The last decade has seen a phenomenal development in school archi- 
tecture. While all new schools have not been built equally as satis- 
factorily, there exists a general feeling that the school architect has 
emerged as a specialist in this field. The general improvement is due, in 
large measure, to the wisdom of educators who liave insisted that school 
buildings be designed with the pupil in mind. Actually, a knowledge of 
the physical, emotional, social, and mental needs of children has played 
a large role in the development of the new architecture. The design and 
size of the furniture, the amount of light and sunshine admitted, color, 
play space, group-conference tables, proper heating and ventilation, ade- 
quate and accessible sanitary facilities, provision for the use of sensory 
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aids, and special equipment for teaching and learning in a variety of 
subjects are the features incorporated in new school buildings. 

The Self-Contained Classroom 

Self-contained classrooms in elementary schools have emerged as par- 
tial solutions to several educational problems, chief among them inte- 
grated learning. 

Because of the expansion of art as a developmental activity and as an 
integrating medium, and because the newer thinking makes the class- 
room teacher a participator in art education, the self-contained class- 
room, oftener than not, is the art laboratory. Therefore, its appointments, 
equipment, and general atmosphere become a part of the concern of the 
art coordinator in common with classroom teachers and other special- 
fields coordinators. 

It follows also that the art coordinator has a definite responsibility in 
the planning of new schools and in the revamping of old ones. The 
simplest way of pointing out the essential minimum features that should 
be present in the self-contained classroom may be to ask a number of 
questions. Is the room ample? Is the furniture of proper size; is it mov- 
able? Is the room well lighted? Is running water available in the room? 
Has accessible and adequate storage space been provided for brushes, 
paints, crayons, and other art materials and equipment? Is there suffi- 
cient display space? 

If the philosophy of integrated learning is not to be impeded, and if 
the self-contained classroom idea is to be effective, then the conditions 
suggested by the questions above should prevail. 

The Arl Center 

The art-center idea has been implemented in some schools. The in- 
tention in such situations is that a room especially adapted for work in 
arts and crafts is made available to all teachers and pupils on a scheduled 
basis. The center, however, is also available for special group activities, 
such as the painting of scenery for a play, the painting of murals for the 
hall, and other extracurricular art services. Where that philosophy pre- 
vails, the center is used as the room where specific art instruction is 
given by a “special” art teacher on a scheduled basis. In such cases the 
children from various grades report to the art teacher. The merits of this 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS designed along modem lines fo meet modem needs should not omit proper 
facilities for on adequate art program (Penn's Creek Elementary School, Snyder County, Pa.). 

arrangement can only be judged in the light of the educational philoso- 
phy of the local school system. 

The present concern must necessarily consider the location and equip- 
ment of such a center. If it is to serve children and if it is to be the 
hub of special activities, its location should be on the first floor of the 
building. That location will facilitate the receiving of materials and equip- 
ment, and incidentally make the center a public-relations feature. With 
regard to facilities, the minimum items enumerated in connection 
with the self-contained classroom should be available, but on an ampler 
scale, since all the children will have their major art experiences in it. 

The Secone/ary-Schoof Studio 

Secondary-school studios assume a more specialized role (see Chap- 
ters 9, 10) because art activities have also taken on a more mature func- 
tion. Therefore, location and equipment call for serious consideration. 
Is the studio to be an all-purpose art laboratory? Is it to be a crafts 
studio? Is it to be a laboratory for painting and graphic experiences 
only? How many pupils will it accommodate? 

Most secondary schools in average-sized school districts require a 
combination art laboratory in which arts and crafts may be experienced 
in reasonably spacious surroundings and with ample equipment. Such 
crafts as modeling, pottery, jewelry, leathercraft, theater craft, and work 
in wood and combined materials require running water, craft benches. 
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s 5 0 electrical and gas outlets, hand tools, light power tools, potters wheels, 
wedging blocks, casting boxes, and, of course, the many small tools for 
use in specialized crafts. Obviously, there is need for clay bins, ample 
storage and exhibition space, and either easels or drawing tables, or 
both. A reasonably comprehensive study of this problem has just been 
made in New York State.' It may be worthy of consideration. 

Usually, in the combination arts and crafts laboratory the two sections 
are separated for convenience, to isolate the necessary noise that ac- 
companies working with materials and tools, and to keep tools where 
they will be handiest for use. Especially in situations where only one 
teacher is in charge of the program, this seems an excellent solution. 
In addition, there are certain unitary advantages which are not always 
realized. For instance, a student creates a design, then with some guid- 
ance is able to carry it through to the finished product. As an experience 
this is educationally sound and should be encouraged. 

In schools where two teachers are employed and two studios are avail- 
able, it is possible to have one room equipped for the crafts and the 
other for graphic activities. This condition may create the problem of 
determining which teacher should teach one and which the other. How- 
ever, in staffing such a school it is often possible to eliminate the prob- 
lem by the wise selection of teachers on the basis of their major interest, 
aptitude, and experience. It may also be possible, by common agreement, 
to rotate teachers from one semester to another or from year to year. 

In large schools where a number of teachers of art are employed, 
it is possible to offer specialized courses. The departmental organization 
in such schools solves the question of diversification quite effectively. 
Matters of equipment, tools, and other physical features do not present 
insurmountable problems if administrators and public feel that good 
use is made of these items. 

From the foregoing it becomes rather apparent that, in a very real 
sense, the art coordinator is an administrative assistant to the super- 
intendent or to the supervising principal In this role, the coordinator 
must be able to secure the most for art education and at the same time 
exercise the best business acumen of which he is capable to retain and 


• Planning the Art Room for Secondary Schools, 
New York, State Education Department, 1954 . 


Albany, University of the 
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gradually extend the financial support needed to carry out a successful 551 
program. 


ESTABLISHING GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 

OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND 

In many school systems someone on the superintendent’s staff is 
charged with handling publicity and public relations. In that case, the 
art supervisor will only need to furnish information to the specially des- 
ignated person in order to keep the art program before the public. 

But in medium-sized school districts and certainly in small ones, the 
art coordinator must initiate, develop, and cany out his own public- 
relations program in keeping with the general policy of the district. 

Why is a good public relations program important? The answer is 
probably made clearer by listing those purposes that a coordinator 
needs to achieve with a public composed of children, teachers, parents, 
and other taxpayers. These seem to be some principal items: 

1. To inform parents and public about the purposes of art education. 

2. To create interests on the part of parents and public in what their children 
are learning and how they are developing through art education. 

3. To develop public taste and appreciation by familiarizing laymen with 
the varied activities of the program. 

4. To secure public support for art education by presenting tangible evi- 
dences of what public investment is achieving. 

5. To expand the sphere of art education by eliciting public favor for art 
in adult education and other forms of special education. 

6. To encourage teachers and pupils by giving public recognition to their 
art achievements. 

NEWSPAPER PUBUCJTY 

In order to accomplish the purposes listed, the coordinator has a vast 
number of resources at his command. He knows what is going on in 
various schools, and from this knowledge he may select what seems 
newsworthy at the time. He is informed on special school events in 
which art plays a prominent role and may choose to publicize it. He 
knows how well the students have done in the regional or national scho- 
lastic exhibition and may wish to feature the boys and girls who gained 
recognition. One of the teachers in the art department has distinguished 
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5 54 occasion but are impressed by a new realization of the opportunities 
their children have, and gain an insight in the pleasure and the value 
of the experiences offered by the schools of today. Often such beginnings 
have given rise to public demand for adult classes in arts and crafts. 


SUMMARY 

The general development of the art program in any community is 
largely dependent on the vision of the person in charge. The special 
art teacher, the art supervisor, the art coordinator, or the art consultant, 
whichever term is used, must understand his work as implying leader- 
ship, cooperation, broad vision, objectivity, and coordination. 

The effective art coordinator should be familiar with the needs of 
the specially prepared as well as of the general classroom teachers. These 
needs differ according to the teaching pattern adopted for the art pro- 
gram. The specially prepared person who is an itinerant, helping teacher 
will need the cooperation and the good will of all classroom teachers. 
The coordinator or the consultant in larger systems not only needs 
cooperation, but he must sense the overall problems, sometimes trans- 
mit these to his staff, and, through them, attempt solutions on a demo- 
cratic basis. At the same time, he will stimulate growth in service. 

Above all else, it is of crucial importance that the person in charge 
of the art program think of himself as an engineer in human relations. 
Human relations begin with the teachers in the classroom. The teacher 
as a person, the understanding on the part of the teacher of the basic 
beliefs of art education, his personal growth through in-service training, 
and finally the sincere friendship that makes for rapport, are the essen- 
tials that spell success for the coordinator. 

But rapport and friendship must be supported by practical and help- 
ful aid in what is needed by special art teachers as well as by general 
classroom teachers. The coordinator should be familiar with those 
educational technics that have proven effective in other fields: the in- 
formational bulletin, the group conference, the teaching demonstration, 
the personal conference, the workshop, the clinic, the exhibition, the 
jury system of evaluation, and whatever other technics will be helpful to 
improve teachers and teaching. 

The work of the coordinator, however, does not end with problems of 
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human relations and the improvement of instruction. Indeed, his energy 555 
and time will often have to be shared with administrative responsibilities. 

In a reasonably sized school system, there wall be good staff relation- 
ships to be developed and overall curriculum problems to be clarified 
above and beyond the art program. To do this effectively, the art coor- 
dinator must keep in mind certain ethical principles, such as loyalty to 
associates and superiors, respect for the personality and point of view of 
others, and a strong belief in democratic group action. But the coordi- 
nator also needs to assert his own personal leadership, and to accomplish 
this he must be willing to share, to do more than required, to do re- 
search, and to offer the findings to the group. A sense of efficiency is 
also essential to his success. Promptness, accuracy, and a sense of the 
value of time are the ingredients. 

As an assistant in administration, the art consultant must secure maxi- 
mum respect and support for art education. Sound business sense, as well 
as objective evidence, will help in this situation. Not least of his duties 
is to secure proper and adequate materials and physical means within 
which the art program may flourish. In attempting to implement the pro- 
gram’s physical aspects the coordinator must keep in mind teachers, 
children, and the aims of the field. The elementary program, being basic, 
will need proper facilities; the secondary program being specialized in 
so far as teachers and process are concerned, the coordinator needs to 
be conversant with materials, tools, and equipment suited to art develop- 
ment at this level. 

Finally, the coordinator, within the limitations of the policy effective 
in the school district, is responsible for the public relations and publicity 
of the art division. Newspapers, public lectures, demonstrations, exhibi- 
tions, and parent participation are some means at his disposal. The task 
of supervision is indeed for those who possess super vision. 

For Discussion and Activity 

1. Distinguish between the several existing types of supervisory positions 
and relate them to the kinds of school situation which they exemplify. 

2. Make a survey of the county or parish in which you live in an attempt 
to determine the type of art service rendered by art personnel. Do exist- 
ing patterns offer an effective type of art coordination to the communities 
they serve? 
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needs differ according to the teaching pattern adopted for the art pro- 
gram. The specially prepared person who is an itinerant, helping teacher 
will need the cooperation and the good will of all classroom teachers. 
The coordinator or the consultant in larger systems not only needs 
cooperation, but he must sense the overall problems, sometimes trans- 
mit these to his staff, and, through them, attempt solutions on a demo- 
cratic basis. At the same time, he will stimulate growth in service. 

Above all else, it is of crucial importance that the person in charge 
of the art program think of himself as an engineer in human relations. 
Human relations begin with the teachers in the classroom. The teacher 
as a person, the understanding on the part of the teacher of the basic 
beliefs of art education, his personal growth through in-service training, 
and finally the sincere friendship that makes for rapport, are the essen- 
tials that spell success for the coordinator. 

But rapport and friendship must be supported by practical and help- 
ful aid in what is needed by special art teachers as well as by general 
classroom teachers. The coordinator should be familiar with those 
educational technics that have proven effective in other fields: the in- 
formational bulletin, the group conference, the teaching demonstration, 
the personal conference, the workshop, the clinic, the exhibition, the 
jury system of evaluation, and whatever other technics will be helpful to 
improve teachers and teaching. 

The work of the coordinator, however, does not end with problems of 
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human relations and the improvement of instruction. Indeed, his energy s 5 5 
and time will often have to be shared with administratis e responsibilities. 

In a reasonably sized school system, there will be good staff relation- 
ships to be developed and overall curriculum problems to be clarified 
above and beyond the art program. To do this effectively, the art coor- 
dinator must keep in mind certain ethical principles, such as loyalty to 
associates and superiors, respect for the personality and point of view of 
others, and a strong belief in democratic group action. But the coordi- 
nator also needs to assert his own personal leadership, and to accomplish 
this he must be willing to share, to do more than required, to do re- 
search, and to offer the findings to the group. A sense of efficiency is 
also essential to his success. Promptness, accuracy, and a sense of the 
value of time are the ingredients. 

As an assistant in administration, the art consultant must secure maxi- 
mum respect and support for art education. Sound business sense, as well 
as objective evidence, will help in this situation. Not least of his duties 
is to secure proper and adequate materials and physical means within 
which the art program may flourish. In attempting to implement the pro- 
gram’s physical aspects the coordinator must keep in mind teachers, 
children, and the aims of the field. The elementary program, being basic, 
wall need proper facilities; the secondary program being specialized in 
so far as teachers and process are concerned, the coordinator needs to 
be conversant with materials, tools, and equipment suited to art develop- 
ment at this level. 

Finally, the coordinator, within the limitations of the policy effective 
in the school district, is responsible for the public relations and publicity 
of the art division. Newspapers, public lectures, demonstrations, exhibi- 
tions, and parent participation are some means at his disposal. The task 
of supervision is indeed for those who possess super vision. 

For Discussion and Activity 

1. Distinguish between the several existing types of supervisory positions 
and relate them to the lands of school situation which they exemplify. 

2. Make a survey of the county or parish in which you live in an attempt 
to determine the type of art service rendered by art personnel. Do exist- 
ing patterns offer an effective type of art coordination to the communities 
they serve? 
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3. Organize a panel for the discussion of the broader implications of super- 
vision. Secure a coordinator and a consultant from among the in-service 
art people of the nearby area. 

4. Assuming that you are a coordinator, develop an outline of your activities 
for the year. 

5. What is the place of the art teacher and of general classroom teachers in 
a scheme of supervision? Discuss their role, their activities, their profes- 
sional importance. 

6. Prepare a brief check list on the duties of a coordinator, on what he must 
consider basic to his philosophy, and on his various capacities in relation 
to the total program. After having secured the benefit of the criticisms 
of your group on the check list, send it to a selected number of super- 
visors in the field to elicit their reactions. Discuss the reactions with your 
group. 

7. Indicate the advantages and the disadvantages of the supervisory technics 
discussed on page 522. 

8. What are some of the characteristics of a good supervisor with respect 
to his administrative role? Select the characteristic you consider most Im- 
portant and present the argument for your selection. 

9. Make a layout of what you consider an efficient self-contained classroom 
with special reference to art activities. Do the same for the art room of 
a junior high school, but in this instance determine location of special 
furniture and equipment. 

10. Discuss the public-relations activities of the art consultant and indicate 
the effectiveness of each activity in relation to the group each hopes to 
reach. 
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SUPERVISION AND THE 
CURRICULUM 


... the value of a curriculum or any segment of it lies 
not in itself but in its service to the learner. What may be 
functional for one may not be for another; what may be 
functional at one time may not be at another; and what 
may be functional in one location may not be in another. 
Providing an effecth e program then becomes a matter of 
properly matching two variables, the curriculum and the 
learner. 

Harold Spears, 
Improving the Supervision 
of I ml wet ion 


A MAJOR CONCERN 

It has been inferred that, regardless of the terminology employed 
in a school system and the complexity of its administrative organization, 
the person in charge of the art program is responsible for its total devel- 
opment. Of all the duties of a coordinator, his chief concern is the cur- 
riculum. This educational function will involve, first of all, the establish- 
ment of an overall philosophy, the selection of principal aims for the entire 
system, and the specific objectives for level subdivisions. Eventually, 
the task will be to organize these elements into syllabuses or guides for 
each division: elementary school, junior high school, senior high school, 
and perhaps even the junior college and adult education. 

The great significance of this function is inferred in the questions 

5S8 
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that follow. How can the responsibility be discharged so that the efforts s 5 9 
involved in it may yield maximum understanding on the part of all ad- 
ministrators and teachers? What procedures should be employed with re- 
spect to the human relations that are sure to play a part? What are some 
of the problems of production? How effective will it be for pupil growth? 

These and other pertinent matters are considered in this chapter. 

DEFINING THE ART CURRICULUM 

The very mention of the word curriculum in connection with art edu- 
cation is likely to raise eyebrows as well as questions. Somehow the term 
has acquired the meaning of inflexibility. To many teachers and super- 
visors it has come to mean rigidly set-down requirements to be met, to 
others it infers a static outline, and to some it suggests dictated sylla- 
buses to be slavishly followed week by week and year after year. The art 
curriculum is none of these, or it should not be. 

The main source of misinterpretation of the term probably stems from 
traditional practices. Or it may be a lack of understanding of the basic 
philosophy of art education prevalent today. The art curriculum, if de- 
signed with proper appreciation of the contemporary point of view, will 
Simply be an elaboration of the belief that the purpose of art experi- 
ence in the total pattern of education is to contribute to growth and 
development. When the full meaning of growth and development is un- 
derstood and accepted as valid, there should be little difficulty in visualiz- 
ing the art curriculum. It would then be an interpretation of the broad 
concepts of art education in terms of experiences, activities, skills, knowl- 
edges, and appreciations which together contribute to the achievement 
of full growth for every child to the limits of his own potentialities. 

The curriculum in art education is actually the teacher’s compass. It 
indicates directions; it points toward the goal. At the same time it leads, 
by the best route, to destination. Perhaps it is this analogy that has 
given rise to the newer term curriculum guide. 

A COMMONLY SHARED POINT OF VIEW 

Several references have been made to the emergence of the self-con- 
tained classroom in the elementary' field and to the problems raised by 
this relatively new development. To those problems must be added oth- 
ers which will confront the art teacher until such time as his talents and 
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5 6 0 preparation are fully utilized in a coordinating capacity rather than as 
an itinerant teacher. 

The issue which comes to focus quite sharply in a consideration of 
the curriculum deals with the point of view and orientation of the art 
program. Specifically, how can the coordinator develop a sound, com- 
monly shared understanding for the conduct of art activities in the ele- 
mentary classroom? The greatest strides in art education have been 

THE CHJID, his nature, endowment, needs ct various levels ol growth, ond reasonable ecpectancies in 
development, are the true basis of the curriculum. Mow a child odmires her own creation. (1st grode, 

Kansas City, Mo). 
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made at this level; yet it is here that the most difficult curriculum prob- 5 6 1 
lems exist. 

The general classroom teacher is accustomed to definite understand- 
ings on the scope of subject matter, on its various phases in relation to 
difficulty, and on levels of master}' of “fundamentals,” let us sav in 
arithmetic or in language. It follows that she will ask: What is subject 
matter in art expression? What are fundamentals? Is there a sequence? 

What standards of achievement may be set up? These are questions to 
which the coordinator or art teacher must give adequate answers if the 
program in art is to be endorsed and carried out successfully by elemen- 
tary teachers. 

At the secondary-school level, specially prepared teachers of art should 
already be conversant with the aims of the art program. The problem 
at this level is of a different nature. Seemingly, understandings should 
be easily reached, since admittedly there already exists a foundation 
of philosophy. Nevertheless, the issues of curriculum organization in 
secondary schools also call for serious consideration. The problems at 
this level arise from the diversity of preparation of teachers, from deeply 
rooted personal convictions, from educational inertia, and from contacts, 
or lack of them, with professional advances in the field. Therefore, at 
all levels, the coordinator who washes to work democratically must 
seek a general agreement of those who will eventually implement the 
work in the classroom. 

In a broad sense, professional aspects of curriculum development 
in art education do not differ materially from one level to the other. 

The procedures described hereafter could obtain for both general class- 
room teachers and special art teachers in junior and senior high schools. 

GROUP DYNAMICS AND DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION 

In the preceding chapter, the values of some aspects of group dynamics 
were described. Those technics are available to coordinators in the 
process of achieving a commonly shared point of view'. In the present 
connection it may be repeated that one of the finest w’ays of ensuring 
the success of the art program is to work on a democratic, cooperative 
basis. Curriculum committees should be composed of classroom teachers, 
special art teachers, secondary and elementary supervisors, and, when- 
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5 62 ever possible, psychologists and guidance personnel. Under the general 
chairmanship of the art coordinator, these committees should formulate 
preliminary drafts, revise them as often as needed and practicable, and 
eventually proceed to design a tentative curriculum guide for those 
levels for which the committees are responsible. 

Such a task cannot and should not be hurried. Due consideration 
should be given to all points of view. A harmony of opinions, based on 
test findings, should first be reached, and only then should outlines be 
drafted. Following group revisions and the eventual acceptance of an 
outline, it becomes the task of subcommittees to develop details and 
interpretations. 

One of the most satisfactory ways for committees to begin cooperative 
curriculum planning is to gather and examine professional literature. 
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Literature on curriculum in genera!, on the art curriculum in particular 
and oasttng curriculum guides deemed of worth should be made 
available to all committee members at a central point. It will be ad- 
vantageous to analyze these sources carefully i„ order to gain direction, 
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to compare programs, and to reach conclusions with regard to a workable 5 6 3 
format. 1 

These, then, are the mechanics of organization. What seems more 
significant is how groups or committees arrive at a basic philosophy 
that will undergird the program to be put into action in the classroom. 

This is the next concern of the present discussion. 

DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM GUIDE 

The guide should be the result of cooperative work on the part 
of those who will administer it. It takes the place of the fixed “course 
of study” of bygone days. Generally, it is produced in mimeographed 
or multigraphed form and assembled in a manner that will permit re- 
visions of pages or entire sections to be easily inserted in place of older 
materials. 

Such a document is most effective when widely distributed for use 
and when it is looked upon as an evolving tool in the hands of teachers. 

There are instances in which the local administration is in a position 
to have these interim documents printed; but what matters is that a 
curriculum guide, if it is to serve its true purpose and intent, must 
remain flexible, and its contents must always be improving. 

Many guides provide space for notations by teachers, consultants, 
and administrators, either along the margins or at the end of each section 
or grade. The importance of these notations is paramount because they 
become valuable as the bases of further refinements. 

FOUNDATIONS MUST BE BUILT 

The first step in cooperative curriculum planning is to explore the 
pertinent knowledges and review the objectives of the field. From these 
there should emerge the essential elements of the philosophy that is 
to guide the program. There will be differences in points of view and, 
perhaps, not complete agreement on all details; yet that is part of the 
democratic way. Differences and points of view should be scrutinized 

1 Most regional art associations and the National Art Education Association ha\e 
compiled lists of worth-while curriculum guides. These may be made available to local 
Committees, 
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and an eventual meeting of the minds should be reached. When this 
has occurred, the best interests of children will be served and the 
program will be built with them in mind. 

To clarify meanings as well as to furnish an example of how cur- 
riculum building might proceed, the beliefs that have been expressed 
in this text are summarized. The intention is that such a review may 
serve as a point of reference; it is not suggested that it should be in 
any way adopted, except in spirit. Its best use may In? as a beginning 
in the discussions that usually precede the organization of curriculum 
outlines or more comprehensive guides. 

It will be noted that a basic philosophy with regard to the place and 
function of art in education is the first consideration. Next in significance 
is a statement of the specific values of art education to individuals 
and to the social group. Man and environment in all their connotations 
are then considered in terms of experiences that are real at various levels 
of maturation. Attention to creative types and personal inclinations as 
well as other differences among children obviously arc to be kept in 
mind, as well as the necessity for differentiation and balance in the 
type of activities at all levels of growth. Finally, consideration is given 
to the suitability of activities to achieve maximum integration for pupils, 
relations to social living, and development of self-discovery and self- 
direction through evaluation. These are aspects which need to be under- 
stood by all teachers; therefore, they should be reflected in coursc-of- 
study guides or other curriculum materials. 

THE BASIC PHILOSOPHY 

The major concern of curriculum planners is with the philosophy 
of the program. In the light of the major beliefs presented here, art edu- 
cation must be considered as the birthright of all children and not the 
few; then it is feasible to lay a foundation for a program designed to 
evoke from all an art expression which is not only suitable to the indi- 
vidual but reflects his social setting. Such a view, obviously, must give 
primary importance to the development of expression, insights, concepts, 
appreciations, and outlooks in all pupils. So conceived, art education will 
not strive for esoteric ends, but for the optimum growth of each child to 
the extent of his abilities 

In the second place, curriculum planners need to realize that in the 
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educational process as well as in the social setting, the individual must s 6 5 
be considered paramount. Individual differences, tendencies, and gifts 
must be identified and coped with in order that art education may be 
fully effective in the development of pupils. The bright and the dull, 
the typical and the exceptional, the potential artist and the average 
citizen, are thus given that equality of opportunity which democratic 
society assures. 

Third, a curriculum guide must suggest experiences which will involve 
all children in the solution of group problems. Whether the problem 
is the decoration of the primary party tables or the creation of murals for 
the senior high school, the involvements are there. Individual respon- 
sibility to the group, cooperation, 
sharing of ideas, debating ideas and 
situations, will not only improve the 
art output by stimulating insights and 
reflective thinking but will also teach 
the ways of democracy. The meaning 
of freedom, the need for self-imposed 
limitations on one’s own ideas and 
movements, the reaching of com- 
monly shared points of view, and the 
achievement of social values and goals 
are thus encouraged. The curriculum 
guide needs to make clear to all 
teachers the inestimable value of 
group collaboration and its dynamics. 

Lastly, the basic philosophy of art 
education must give meaning to self- 
expression through practice. The cur- 
riculum guide should spell out the 

significance of freedom in terms of feasible situations within the class- 
room. For example, when every teacher believes that the concept "tree” 
can and does vary in its interpretation from one child to another, 
then the hectographed trees to be filled in will disappear. If self-ex- 
pression includes freedom of choice in media and techniques, it is con- 
ceivable that water color, tempera, or chalks might be used by various 
pupils. The color effects, the structure, and the shapes that will result 
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from the concept “tree” will then be seen as being varied, personalized, 
and differentiated. The example merely indicates that provisions for the 
exercise of freedom include the thinking of the teacher, die classroom 
climate, the variety of materials, and the acceptance of individual ex- 
pression. Such a foundation represents a very fundamental outlook which 
must be commonly shared. Upon it, a child-concerned curriculum guide 
may be predicated. 

FUNCTIONS OF ART EDUCATION 

Next, the curriculum-guide committee should consider the special 
contributions which art can make to growth and development. Art alone 
cannot solve all problems of development, but because of its nature it 
fun help measurably in several areas. The goal toward which education 
strives is the maximum development of each pupil. Yet for each level 
of development certain considerations are more important than others. 
Therefore, the curriculum guide should emphasize what aspects of de- 
velopment are best stressed at a given level. In general, it is crucial 
that the creative impulse, which is universal, be given constant op- 
portunity for an unfolding consistent with abilities to manipulate, 
conceptualize, think, and perceive at ever)’ level. 

The cultivation of the senses, the development of concepts, the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge, and the stimulation of insights are other facets 
of growth which need constant motivation. Texture, movement, shape, 
color are first “sensed” and then generalized upon. Therefore, at each 
step in the curriculum guide, the planners might indicate experiences 
from which children may develop perception and appreciation of these 
elements. Both two- and three-dimensional activities should be suggested 
to ensure that every creative type will find outlet. 

It has been contended drat art expression contributes greatly to the 
emotional growth of pupils. Hence it seems clear that curriculum guides 
should contain suggestions for the development of feelings. These may 
ultimately lead to harmonization with the environment. In general, such 
an accomplishment is facilitated when art activities are related to the 
needs of children, their deep concerns, even their dreams. The therapy 
of art, the sense of fulfillment, and the value of experience can then 
be calculated to help in the integration of the personality of the pupil. 
Integration is another way of saving that concepts, perceptions, and 
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insights have been properly related by the pupil in his creation of a work 547 
of art. 

All this implies that at each level of growth certain expectancies 
should be set up, not as inflexible goals, but rather as desirable outcomes. 

ART AND SOCIAL LIVING 

The curriculum guide should point up the very essential fact that art 
can make definite contributions to social living. Its effectiveness in this 
area is demonstrated by the history of mankind. Communal recreation, 
festivals, and other traditional activities attributed to cultural groups 
are compelling evidences of a deep-seated human need, namely, the 
need for association. The holidays and holy days, local and regional 
festivals, are extensions of the Greek Panathenaic procession so beau- 
tifully presented in the friezes of the Parthenon. The Colosseum was 
built for public use and for performances of public character. The miracle 
plays of the medieval church involved entire villages in their production. 

The present day has its own festivals, plays, and activities which the 
school may utilize for stimulation. The fact that the citizens of a de- 
mocracy incline to play and work together, solve communal problems 
together, and share in responsibility as well as privileges, indicates the 
importance of preparing pupils to assume responsibilities of leadership 
or followership through school and community activities. School plays, 
dances, assemblies, publications, public meetings, and similar activities 
usually require art contributions. In many instances, the entire activity 
can be undertaken by an art group. Then there are many art activities 
which in themselves require group decisions and group cooperation, 
such as the planning and hanging of an exhibition, the planning and 
carrying out of an assembly devoted to art, the planning and execution 
of a three-dimensional display showing the development of architecture 
qc other phases of art. These are a few of many possible examples of 
independent art activities that call for social relationships and a realiza- 
tion of interdependence. 

Another aspect of this principle in curriculum building is implicit in 
the importance of developing a sense of identification with the social 
group. A very desirable attribute of art is that it can and does individ- 
ualize. But no one lives unto himself; therefore, it is imperative that pupils 
be guided into group undertakings. They need to learn to assume their 
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propel role in group enterprises and realize their responsibility in that 
area. Democracy itself, as interpreted in these pages, thrives when com- 
mon concerns are solved by a community of effort. The curriculum 
guides should, therefore, suggest types of experiences and activities 
which will utilize individual contributions to class or school or eommunrty 
problems and projects. Central to this whole issue is the fact that young 
people in a democracy need to live democratically in order to under- 
stand and appreciate its meaning. 


SUBJECT MATTER AND EXPERIENCES 

Even a broad curriculum guide should suggest some areas of subject 
matter and experiences suitable at various levels. The guide should point 
up the fact that art subject matter or art ideas grow out of the daily 
experiences that boys and girls undergo: everyday experiences, unusual 
experiences, imaginative situations; these can all be stimulated for action. 
The necessity of clear conceptualization and reflective thinking on the 
part of pupils, and the value of creative solutions to problems, should 
be uppermost in setting up achievement expectancies. But the central 
point in this connection is that subject matter be related to experiencing, 
and of relating oneself to environment In each of the chapters devoted 
to school levels there are suggestions for the selection of activities. They 
should be regarded only as springboards. 


CREATIVE TYPES AND LEVELS OF DEVELOPMENT 

When teachers accept the idea of individual development and the 
belief that art has the power to individualize, then it should not be 
difficult to conclude that each creative type must be acknowledged as 
valid. The several possible creative types have been discussed else- 
where; at this point a reminder should be sufficient. Those who plan 
curriculum materials have an obligation to make the fact clear to class- 
room teachers as well as to teachers with specialized preparation. 
Grade or level guides must recognize these important elements in the 
creative growth of boys and girls: creative development may differ in 
rate, may exhibit a particular perceptive type, may differ because of 
original capacity, and may he affected by environmental conditions. 

A good curriculum guide should also make clear die stages of creative 
development so dial expectancies for different ages, in different grades. 
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and with different pupils will be properly recognized and the activities 
gauged accordingly. Furthermore, the guide should suggest that superior 
pupils need to be challenged beyond the expectancy level for a given 
grade or age. Otherwise such children become classroom problems. 

DIFFERENTIATION AND BALANCE 

Curriculum planners must see the whole problem and not parts of it. 
It is important that they emphasize the need for differentiation in types 
of experience, in media, and in approaches to creative problems. All 
children do not succeed in handling graphic media; but some of them 
may do better with three-dimensional materials. Some children have a 
sense of design in the abstract, while others may have a keen sense of 
color. To educate the whole child it is important to discover what his 
specific abilities are, what his preferences may be, what weaknesses he 
may have; and, through a varied program, guide him to leam to solve 
problems as well as enjoy success. This is not a plea for soft pedagogy; 
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56S proper role in group enterprises and realize their responsibility in that 
area. Democracy itself, as interpreted in these pages, thrives when com- 
mon concerns are solved by a community of effort. The curriculum 
guides should, therefore, suggest types of experiences and activities 
which will utilize individual contributions to class or school or community 
problems and projects. Central to this whole issue is the fact that young 
people in a democracy need to live democratically in order to under- 
stand and appreciate its meaning. 

SUBJECT MATTER AND EXPERIENCES 

Even a broad curriculum guide should suggest some areas of subject 
matter and experiences suitable at various levels. The guide should point 
up the fact that art subject matter or art ideas grow out of the daily 
experiences that boys and girls undergo: everyday experiences, unusual 
experiences, imaginative situations; these can all be stimulated for action. 
The necessity of clear conceptualization and reflective thinking on the 
part of pupils, and the value of creative solutions to problems, should 
be uppermost in setting up achievement expectancies. But the central 
point in this connection is that subject matter be related to experiencing, 
and of relating oneself to environment. In each of the chapters devoted 
to school levels there are suggestions for the selection of activities. They 
should be regarded only as springboards. 

CREATIVE TYPES AND LEVEES OF DEVELOPMENT 

When teachers accept the idea of individual development and the 
belief that art has the power to individualize, then it should not be 
difficult to conclude that each creative type must be acknowledged as 
valid. The several possible creative types have been discussed else- 
where; at this point a reminder should be sufficient. Those who plan 
curriculum materials have an obligation to make the fact clear to class- 
room teachers as well as to teachers with specialized preparation. 
Grade or level guides must recognize these important elements in the 
creative growth of boys and girls: creative development may differ in 
rate, may exhibit a particular perceptive type, may differ because of 
original capacity, and may be affected by environmental conditions. 

A good curriculum guide should also make clear the stages of creative 
development so that expectancies for different ages, in different grades. 
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and with different pupils will be properly recognized and the activities 
gauged accordingly. Furthermore, the guide should suggest that superior 
pupils need to be challenged beyond the expectancy level for a given 
grade or age. Otherwise such children become classroom problems. 

DIFFERENTIATION AND BALANCE 

Curriculum planners must see the whole problem and not parts of it. 
It is important that they emphasize the need for differentiation in tj'pes 
of experience, in media, and in approaches to creative problems. All 
children do not succeed in handling graphic media; but some of them 
may do better with three-dimensional materials. Some children have a 
sense of design in the abstract, while others may have a keen sense of 
color. To educate the whole child it is important to discover what his 
specific abilities are, what his preferences may be, what weaknesses he 
may have; and, through a varied program, guide him to learn to solve 
problems as well as enjoy success. This is not a plea for soft pedagogy; 
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570 rather it is an affirmation of the belief that even failure may help 
a child realize that he needs to work harder, more methodically and 
more assiduously, in order to succeed. 

Furthermore, ‘variation and balance are vital in sustaining interest, in 
broadening concepts, in utilizing new knowledge, and in gaining new 
insights. By exploring a variety’ of modes of expression and materials, 
pupils are guided to do some thinking. This ceases to be the case if 
they are always painting, or always building. Finally, balance and di- 
versity are essential for the development of broad appreciations and 
emotional warmth for many types of art expression. These, then, are 
some considerations to be kept in mind in developing guides or other 
curriculum materials for the use of teachers. 

EVAlUATlON AND INTEGRATION 

The ultimate ends of art education are best served when pupils achieve 
a measure of harmony with the world about them as well as within 
them. Such harmony is the sum and substance of what is called integra- 
tion. But how can teachers measure what has happened because of the 
art experience? What concepts have been clarified? What outlooks have 
been improved? To what extent has behavior been affected? These ques- 
tions may be answered only if the purposes of art activities have been 
understood by teachers from the outset. Briefly, the general goals and 
the specific, if flexible, expectancies to be reached must be clearly stated. 
In a sense, the)' should be understood by teachers as well as by chil- 
dren, on different levels of understanding. Evaluation procedures, there- 
fore, should be a part of the curriculum guide, whether stated broadly or 
in detail. Once again it must be said that self-motivation and self-de- 
velopment are the best yardsticks with which to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the art activities. For practical purposes, specific expectancies 
may be developed for each grade or level as indicated following Chap- 
ters 8, 9, and 10. Other approaches are equally plausible. 

UNITY AND DIVERSITY 

These two apparently contradictor)- qualities could well characterize 
a good curriculum guide. Unity in the basic philosophy is essential in 
order to ensure commonly shared meanings and goals. Diversity’ is 
desirable in the sense that a curriculum guide should not be a dictated 
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document to be adhered to slavishly. If these two points can be held 57 ? 
in mind constantly, curriculum committees will be rewarded by the 
general acceptance of their effort and by the willingness of teachers 
to suggest improvements for a continually evolving art curriculum. 

DELIMITATIONS OF PERIODS OF GROWTH AND 
STAGES OF CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Tlie varied nomenclature employed by writers to describe levels of 
growth and stages of creative development often prevents an adequate 
understanding of the nature of these tentative spans. What follows is 
an attempt to simplify the issue. Some cautions that should be kept in 
mind in developing curriculum materials are pointed out hereafter. 

FLEXIBILITY OF GROWTH PERIODS 

Periods of growth are extremely elastic. The true meaning of any 
span should be interpreted as indicating that most children grow in 
accordance with the norm, some grow faster, and some grow at a slower 
pace than is indicated by the limits suggested for each stage. This is 
true of all types of development. Chronological age, grade in school, 
and creative stages are not always parallel facets. It must be realized 
that the strong differences among children do not allow parallel or 
fixed growth spans. Any period should be interpreted broadly. Children 
who are growing according to the norm will be at the expected grade 
level at the expected age and may exhibit all the characteristics of the 
corresponding creative stage. Other children of the same age may be in 
the same grade; but their general growth may be below the norm, while 
their creative stage of development could, conceivably, be either typical 
or above or below the expectation. Teachers must evaluate the child’s 
work for a considerable length of time before arriving at a fairly accurate 
picture of the growth pattern. This fact has been amply covered in 
Chapter 7. 

CLARIFICATION OF TERMS 

The diagram on page 572 has been designed as a frame of reference 
from which to work. For its effective use, the following definitions are 
offered in clarification of the terms as they are used in this text: 
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The periodi of growth have been adapted from TV. C. Olson, Child Detrlop- 
ment, Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. 

Creative stages of development are variously named by various wnters- 
preseat nomenclature is the author’s respoosibflity. An attempt has been n 
to choose terms which refer to ait. The importance of the stages and their to 
ings are elaborated opon in pages 571-575 of this chapter and in Chapter 
9, and 10. 

Tables referred to are found on the following pages Table I. p. 2S0, Table 2, 
p. 256. Table 6. p. 304, and Table 10, p. 359. 
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Manipulative Stage (Ages 2-5) 573 

From all standpoints the young child works to establish control over 
materials, over environment, and over self. Handling, grasping, holding, 
directing a tool or material are his chief preoccupations. Therefore, the 
activities of the child are characterized by his struggle to handle a spoon, 
a brush, a crayon, clay, a toy, or whatever his activity suggests. His 
art expressions are characterized by scribbles, first uncontrolled and 
then controlled. The handling of three-dimensional materials such as 
blocks or clay follows the same pattern. Improvements are noted as the 
manipulative powers increase. Some writers refer to this entire stage as 
that of scribbling. 

Presymbolic Stage (Ages 5-7) 

The child is still largely preoccupied with the establishment of control 
over materials and tools, and achieves a gradual measure of success. 

Very soon he is able to give the scribbling a semblance of the idea in his 
mind, even though adults fail to recognize it. A circle stands for the 
head, horizontal strokes for arms, and vertical ones for legs. The child 
usually names the object of his creation. These early successes satisfy 
his ego, but he continues to search and to strive for more effective means 
of telling what he knows and feels. Progress is very noticeable, although 
such progress may show marked differences in degree among different 
children. No specific formula has been as yet found by the child. For 
this reason this phase of early representation is referred to as the pre- 
symbolic stage. 

Symbolic Stage (Ages 7-9) 

A symbol stands for something: an idea, a person, a house, a tree, 
and so on. A symbol has a form which distinguishes it from other 
symbols that stand for other objects. Therefore, the form of one symbol 
differs from another. Normal children, haring groped for more adequate 
expression of their ideas, by the age of 7, or before in many cases, 
should have achieved symbols that clearly relate to their concepts of 
a man and objects in the environment. These sets of symbols differ in 
details but not in kind among children. They are related to other aspects 
of their total development. Richer and more varied symbols represent 
richer and more varied experiences on the part of the child. A limited 
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From all standpoints the young child works to establish control over 
materials, over environment, and over self. Handling, grasping, holding, 
directing a tool or material are his chief preoccupations. Therefore, the 
activities of the child are characterized by his struggle to handle a spoon, 
a brush, a crayon, clay, a toy, or whatever his activity suggests. His 
art expressions are characterized by scribbles, first uncontrolled and 
then controlled. The handling of three-dimensional materials such as 
blocks or clay follows the same pattern. Improvements are noted as the 
manipulative powers increase. Some writers refer to this entire stage as 
that of scribbling. 

Presymbollc Stage (Agej 5-7) 

The child is still largely preoccupied with the establishment of control 
over materials and tools, and achieves a gradual measure of success. 

Very soon he is able to give the scribbling a semblance of the idea in his 
mind, even though adults fail to recognize it. A circle stands for the 
head, horizontal strokes for arms, and vertical ones for legs. The child 
usually names the object of his creation. These early successes satisfy 
his ego, but he continues to search and to strive for more effective means 
of telling what he knows and feels. Progress is very noticeable, although 
such progress may show marked differences in degree among different 
children. No specific formula has been as yet found by the child. For 
this reason this phase of early representation is referred to as the pre- 
symbolic stage. 

Symbolic Slage (Ages 7-9) 

A symbol stands for something: an idea, a person, a house, a tree, 
and so on. A symbol has a form, which distinguishes it from other 
symbols that stand for other objects. Therefore, the form of one symbol 
differs from another. Normal children, having groped for more adequate 
expression of their ideas, by the age of 7, or before in many cases, 
should have achieved symbols that clearly relate to their concepts of 
a man and objects in the environment. These sets of symbols differ in 
details but not in land among children. They are related to other aspects 
of their total development. Richer and more varied symbols represent 
richer and more varied experiences on the part of the child. A limited 




concept of form as well as of space is typical at this stage. The base-line 
concept is prevalent. 

Stage of Inceptive Realism {Ages 9-11) 

Symbols have been satisfactory up to now, but the child’s sense of 
observation begins to sharpen his perception of the environment. This 
fact demands a more adequate mode of expression. His “geometric” 
symbols are too lifeless and do not lend themselves to the characterization 
desired. Therefore, art expression tends more and more toward the visual 
reality of the environment, or nature. Greater awareness of the physical 
self also inclines the child in the realistic direction. Relationship of parts 
to the whole as well as the character of parts becomes increasingly 
significant. Space concepts begin to sharpen; the base line is no longer 
sufficient nor is the sky merely overhead, hut enveloping. Color is used 
not only for its emotional significance but in relation to the objects 
observed. 

Stage of Analytical Realism (Ages 11-13) 

The powers of observation which caused children to identify general 
characteristics of objects and environment through the duration of in- 
ceptive realism eventually reach an analytical stage. Color, form, space, 
texture, and plane are seen, in terms of changes such as folds, dullness 
and brightness of color, or receding plane. This is a very important 
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stage of development and calls for extreme care and understanding on 5 7 s 

the part of teachers. Artistic types 7 become very distinct at this point 
and guidance along the direction of the child’s expressive mode is 
paramount. 

Stage of Projective Realism (Ages 13-15) 

This is the most critical period of development in life because the 
child, through much emotional and physical discomfort, passes from 
childhood into adolescence. Creatively, the crisis is just as great. It can 
be made an easy change or a harrowing experience with disastrous 
results. These are, normally, the junior-high-school years and represent 
a transitional stage of creative growth. Children now become objective 
in their artistic expression, highly critical of themselves, and aware of 
surroundings as never before. This stage is here referred to as that of 
projective realism because in seeing the work of adults, that of mature 
artists and the realism of nature, children are likely to attribute their 
temporary inability to create in a similar manner to these false standards. 

This is a time of crisis; therefore, wise teachers should encourage and 
bolster the confidence of children by guiding them along their lines 
of strength and creative types. 

Stage of Renascence (Ages 14 and Upward) 

Having surmounted the obstacles they met during the early adolescent 
years, youths find new strength and power. Those who were wisely 
guided through the stage of projective realism may emerge as the good 
art students. They are capable of almost-mature expression, are self- 
assured, confident, and reasonably well adjusted. The last year of junior 
high school and the senior-high-school years are productive periods for 
those who have successfully undergone the crisis. It is a time of general 
rebirth and especially of the creative powers of youth. 


DESIGNING CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

\Vhen the “conflict of minds” has been resolved and basic common 
understandings have been reached, the general committee may wish 


2 See Herbert Read, Education Through Art, New York, Fantbeon Books, 1949. 
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, 0 submit to all those who are concerned with the art program a scope- 
and'Scquence overview of the art curriculum. This instrument is found 
extremely valuable in many subject fields outside art education. Its 
merits are many: brevity of statements, ease of reference for detailed 
syllabuses latitude of interpretation, coherence of organization, recogni- 
tion of individual differences, and fiexibifity of standards for any point 
in child growth for purposes of evaluation. 

The Portland, Oregon, schools, among other systems, have developed 
a Scope and Sequence Chart for art education, just as they have done 
for other areas of the curriculum. That document is here reproduced for 
the purpose of a brief analysis as well as for clarification. 


Table 12. Art Education 

Art Education is a body of knowledge, experience, tradition, and practice 
peculiar to itself, and also related to and a part of general education. It aims 
to satisfy an insistent urge, creative activity, and influence on society. The 
program in Art Education must serve the educational and cultural needs of 
the time. The art program must be significant, realistic, and alive. It must 
explore community and regional planning, industrial design, and contemporary 
culture. The program is a part of everyday living, a way of seeing and doing 
things through the graphic and constructive arts. These experiences give 
students an opportunity to express themselves, to solve problems, and to 
understand and appreciate their surroundings. 


Kindergarten — Grades 1-2 


Characteristics 
The child; 

Concerned chiefly with nature 
of material. 

Likes to scribble, smudge, and 
blotch. 

Sets his own goal. 

Works at own pace. 

Enjoys the sense of touch. 

Enjoys activity, not object itself. 

Enjoys plastic materials ( malle- 
able). 

Begins with abstract expres- 
sions. 


Objectives 

Satisfy innate urge to paint, model, 
and construct. 

Develop color knowledge. 

Encourage good order in use of 
materials. 

Develop interest in working with 
others. 

Learn self-direction. 

Leam to work freely. 



Kindergarten — Grades 1-2 ( Continued ) 


Likes big free movements. 
Image later follows from excite- 
ments and stimulation. 
Feeling later follows and stirs 
imagination. 

Uses symbolic forms. 

Desirable Experiences 

Paints with big brushes and pri- 
mary colors. 

Models in clay, rolls, squeezes, 
pokes, etc. 

Constructs with wood — simple 
furniture. 

Prepares parent tea and program. 

Makes murals. 

Develops room attractiveness by 
arranging furniture; play comer, 
library, work area, bulletin 
boards, etc. 

Plans projects. 

Makes booklets for various occa- 
sions. 

Shares ideas. 

Materials and Tools 

Tempera paints, pencils, chalk, 
crayon. 

News print, finger paint paper, 
manila paper, construction pa- 
per. 

Finger paint, large bristle brushes, 
cloth scraps, pairs of scissors, 
paste. 

Wet clay, kiln, kiln furniture, slips, 
glaze, oil cloth. 

Desired Outcomes 

Understands relationships be- 
tween different areas of living — 
within and without the school. 


Takes field trips to zoo, stock show, 
farm. Art Museum, etc. 

Has opportunities for development 
of personal taste and appreciation. 

Evaluates own work and that of 
others. 

Uses manuscript lettering for labels, 
booklets, and invitations. 

Finger paints. 

Makes doll clothes, aprons, cos- 
tumes. 

Works on committees to display care 
for materials, etc. 


Wood scraps, hammer, saw, nails, 
pliers, plane, file. 

Buttons, yam, sticks for printing. 
Centralized collection of reference 
material. 


Is able to relate experiences to new 
learning. 

Appreciates good order. 




Kindergarten — Grades 1-2 ( Continued ) 


Develops muscular co-ordination 
through manual activity. 

Likes to object'd)’ on paper certain 
mental images. 

Is able to follow simple directions. 

Is able to work with some degree 
of order. 

Is able to express ideas. 

Uses care in use of materials and 
tools. 


Appreciates developed skills. 

Appreciates works of others. 

Develops creative ability. 

Enjoys sharing work with friends 
and family. 

Respects rights of others. 

Learns to communicate ideas to 
others. 

Releases and stabilizes emotions. 

Develops curiosity about the un- 
usual* 


Grades 3-4-5 


Cliaracteristics 
The child: 

Desires opportunity for choice. 

Wants art to explain and sym- 
bolize. 

Works with added detail. 

Shows muscular control. 

Shows positive relationship of 
interest to knowledge. 

Has special preference in ma- 
terials. 

Shows specific skills. 

Desires prolonged activities. 

Is often visual-minded. 

Is subjective and emphasizes 
design, color, and person. 

Is primarily interested in own 
work. 

Desirable Experiences 

Relate art to units ( social studies, 

literature, and science). 

Use basic forms in drawing. 

Model in clay. 


Objectives 

Develop appreciation of commu- 
nity. 

Encourage resourcefulness. 

Develop individual interpretations 
in creative work. 

Increase proficiency in the use of 
tools and mediums. 

Develop appreciation of good 
grooming. 

Relate art experiences to the larger 
area of living. 


Plan group projects with dramatic 
interest. 

Paint with varied color combina- 
tions. 


’ Possible outcomes. 


Grades 6-7 -S 


Characteristics 

Student: 

Sensitive to others’ opinions. 
Desires satisfactory expression 
of an idea. 

Is increasingly conscious of his 
environment. 

Desires to improve social be- 
tas ior. 

Has keen production interest. 
Desires skills. 

Willing to sacrifice on quality in 
order to achieve skill 
Desires a three-dimensional 
quality. 

Expresses moods. 

Shows ingenuity in work. 
Expresses the spirit of the thing. 

Desirable Experiences 
Paint and draw from imagination. 
Design from nature. 

Make pictorial maps. 

Search for information regarding 
industrial design. 

Design our City of the Future — 
showing functions, areas of liv- 
ing, commerce, recreation, in- 
dustry, highways, and boule- 
vards. 

Build miniature interiors; stress 
comfort and harmony. 

Model making of industrial ma- 
chines, etc. 

Materials and Took 
Paints (water colors, tempera, and 
oil). 

Drawing paper, construction pa- 
per, and poster paper. 

India ink. 


Objectives 

An integrating force in the school 
curriculum. 

An enrichment of all areas of 
learning. 

A clarification of thinking. 

An accumulation of knowledge. 

Development of art appreciation 
and skills. 

Development of personality. 


Enjoy classroom order and beauty. 

Beautify school grounds. 

Make working drawings. 

Design to music. 

Exhibit work. 

Work together on projects. 

Construct simple and effective 
scenes, costumes, stage properties 
for dramatic use. 

Have Choice Day. 

Evaluate art experiences. 

Study beauty of crafts of various 
countries. 


Filins, slides. 

Photos. 

Stencil cloth, textile paints, yams, 
looms, kiln, clay, silk screen ma- 
terial block processes. 



Grades 6-7-8 ( Continued ) 


Pens. 

Assorted colored chalks and cray- 
ons. 

Brushes. 

Scrap materials. 

Desired Outcomes 

Understands relationship of all 
areas of art study. 

Understands environmental influ- 
ence on art products. 

Achieves good design — recognize 
good design. 

Solves problems in a personal way. 

Develops skills. 

Develops creativity. 

Learns to think through. 

Understands and handles social 
situations. 

Works in orderly manner. 

Evaluates results. 


Various color media, boxes, card- 
board, reference material. 

Bristol board, drawing board, 
T-square, rule. 

Muslin, wallboard. 


Is able to use many media success- 
fully. 

Succeeds in dramatic plans. 

Develops appreciation for order. 

Achieves good social setting in class- 
room. 

Appreciates home and apartment 
architecture. 

Values are qualities in industrial de- 
sign. 

Sees with a “mental eye." 

Releases tensions.* 

Gains insight into interests, abilities, 
and personality traits, thereby af- 
fecting better guidance.* 

Is sometimes hesitant to work for 
fear of criticism.* 


High School 9-10-11-12 


Characteristics 

Art Appreciation: Desire to learn 
about are as expressed by differ- 
ent races and cultures. Desire 
for art expression and aesthetic 
understanding. 

Art General: Desire to have a 
“successful experience" in draw- 
ing and painting. Desire for 
freedom, fun release, and relax- 
ation which art affords. Desire 
to achieve understanding of the 
graphic arts. 


Objectives 

Art Appreciation: Enrich the 
student’s appreciation of art in 
environment. Develop growth 
and enrichment of student’s in- 
terests. Understand the way all 
people express themselves 
through their art. 

Art General: Develop resourceful- 
ness in creating with art forms. 
Develop discriminating atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and skills 
in drawing, painting, and sculp- 




High School 9-10-11-12 (Continued) 


Art Commercial; Achieve profi- 
ciency in skills and techniques 
of mechanical and commercial 
work Desire to participate in 
school activities through art 
communication. 

Ait Dress Design: Desire to im- 
prove personal appearance by 
developing taste and experience 
hi selection of clothing. Interest 
in creative possibilities in the 
fashion fields. 

Art Metah Ability to socialize and 
co-operate in accepted activi- 
ties. Achieve a realization of 
aesthetic values possessed in 
metal. Discovers various new 
experiences through school and 
personal experiments. 

Art Crofts: Desire to develop 
manual dexterity with materials 
in combination with an under- 
standing of good design. Desire 
to utilize leisure time. 


Art Appreciation: An exploratory 
program which enables students 
to discover and analyze the 
basic principles of art Creative 
ability in the general and con- 
structive arts is stimulated. 

Art General: A study of explora- 
tory means of drawing and 
painting. Opportunities which 
give the student a broad study 
of the elements of design, the 
principles 0 f art, and the role of 
art in daily living. 


ture. Increase command of 
fundamental processes. 

Art Commercial: Acquaint stu- 
dents with skills and techniques 
needed for professional use. En- 
courage related work in art to 
school and community needs. 

Art Dress Design: Develop intelli- 
gent consumer buying. Develop 
good judgment and taste in per- 
sonal appearance, Foster crea- 
tive growth in areas of fashion 
design. 

Art Metal: Increase proficiency in 
the use of tools and mediums. 
Develop ability to work with 
others in an orderly manner. 
Develop functional and creative 
possibilities in metal. 

Art Crof/s: Aid students to find 
new ways in expressing them- 
selves. Foster profitable use of 
leisure time for vocational and 
avocalional uses. Develop ap- 
preciation of creative and func- 
tional design. 

design from the past and pres- 
ent 

Art Metal: Application of good 
creative design to metal. Devel- 
opment of proficiency and skill 
io use of tools, materials, and 
equipment Stress the value in a 
balance of design to technique. 

Art Crafts: Experiences in ceram- 
ics, sculpture, textiles, block 
printing, silk screening, stencil- 
ing, and Weaving, Analyze form 
as it applies to function, empta- 




High School 3-10-11-12 ( Continued ) 


Art Commercial: A study of the 
fundamentals of good lettering, 
poster design, packaging, car- 
tooning, illustrating, and the vi- 
tal parts they play in American 
advertising. 

Art Dress Design: Exploratory de- 
sign experiences in various 
media with regard to layout, 
construction of the human fig- 
ure, and color harmony related 
to dress. Analysis of costume 

Material and Tools 
Art Appreciation: Well equipped 
are laboratory. Standard fine 
arts tools, material, and equip- 
ment. Standard tools, materials, 
and equipment for crafts. Mov- 
ies, slides, print collections, 
books, and reference materials. 
Art General: Art laboratory well 
equipped with standard fine arts 
tools and materials. Art library 
containing reference material. 
Art Commercial: Art studio 
equipped with standard fine arts 
tools, materials, and equipment, 
plus availability of silk screen, 
air brush, stencil, block printing 
and equipment. 

Desired Outcomes 
Art Appreciation: Develops im- 
portance and awareness of art 
in everyday life. Chooses art 
fields best suited to personal in- 
terest for further development 
by choice good work habits and 
flexible adjustment to changing 
problems of all people. 


size creative expression, design, 
and technical skill. Develop un- 
derstanding of how art crafts 
contribute to daily living. 


Art Dress Design: Well equipped 
laboratory for fine art and crafts 
with materials for leather tool- 
ing, silk screening, block print- 
ing, ceramics, weaving, wood- 
carving, and dyeing. 

Art Metal: Complete general metal 
arts laboratory equipment, plus 
materials required. 

Art Crafts ; Well equipped labora- 
tory of commercial art tools, 
reference material with full cov- 
erage of period costuming. 


Art Dress Design: Improves indi- 
vidual selection of dress, per- 
sonal appearance, and increases 
self-confidence. Fosters possi- 
bilities of professional pursuits. 
Directs better consumer buying. 

Art Metal: Co-ordinates physical 
and mental powers. Encourages 
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Jligli School 9-10-11-12 (Continual) 


Art General : Works toward hull- 
vidua! croafivcucss, confidence 
in self-expression. Achieves 
skills ami knowledge to con- 
tinue as a career or hohby. Un- 
derstands historical ;uul modern 
art. 

Art Commercial; Understands 
purposes for consumer educa- 
tion in advertising. Develops 
lettering skills, sign {Minting, 
serigraphy, layout. Stimulate* 
understanding of composition. 
Enriches life through under- 
standing of good consumer Ituj- 
ing. 


appreciation of a standard of 
value. Increases creativencss. 
Huilds toward v mat ion or avo- 
cation. 

Art Crafts: llespecfs good design 
and craftsmamlup. Develops 
skills. Enjoys home workshop. 


Souiice: Portland Public Srium!*. Orprtnunt uf Cumrulum an*] hninutmiu 


It sliould bo noted dial the chart represents a rather liberal approach 
to the problem of curriculum. It simply reminds the teacher that the 
clnld is the focal point of the art program. The- typical characteristics 
at certain grade lescls arc the ever-present, all-important elements to 
be borne mind In addition, the document asks what art should d„ 
for the child at tins particular lesel oi growth. Tile answers are then 
stated m terms of the local objectives of art education. The document 
further points up the desirable experiences the child should have These 
are broadly conceived, varied, and have supreme concern for the pupil 
and/or Ins classmates Suitable materials and tools th rough which the 
child expresses himself, and thus identifies himself with the experience 
are enumerated. Lastly, the document states what may be tl,“ 
outcomes of art experiences } ucsiralile 

irircisss sssxsgrt/ 

same outcomes. Finally it nnmife ,. S m t lL ‘'o' 11 01 tho 

to — - 
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A note of caution should be entered at this point with regard to any 5 8 1 
scope-and-sequence organization. It is this: its liberality and apparent 
simplicity should not be construed as an easily accomplished task. The 
truth is that the simpler the instrument appears in its final form, the 
more difficult it will be to design it. In other words, it must be a clear 
synthesis, or the distillation of the best thinking, after endless committee 
meetings and hours upon hours of work by groups and individuals. 

It must represent the resolving of the conflict of minds referred to 
previously. What subject matter, what activities, what tools, what ob- 
jectives, what results? These questions, often asked by the general class- 
room teacher as well as by the special art teacher, must be answered, 
even if in terse form. From the general, the teacher must be enabled to 
work out satisfactory specifics suited to her particular situation. But a 
clear road has been chartered! 

VARIETY OF INSTRUMENTS 

The charting of the scope and sequence of the art program in terms 
of the nature, the characteristics, and the interests of pupils may be 
considered the only necessary instrument for the guidance of teachers. 

On the other hand, teachers and coordinators may decide to spell 
out, for each division of the school system, each of the major items in 
the chart. This has been done in many instances. When such is the 
case, further meetings of teachers, art coordinators, and general con- 
sultants may be necessary. But results will justify ever)’ effort in terms 
of better teaching and more effective learning. 

A GUIDE BASED ON GROWTH RHYTHMS 

Supervisors who have brought their teachers to a reasonable under- 
standing of the purposes and values of art experience find ways of 
stimulating original and reflective teaching with a minimum of direction. 

An example of such stimulation is the chart on page 587. 

In a general sense, what has been discussed in this and other chapters 
is exemplified in that diagram because it is another way of expressing 
what experiences are essential for children and )Outh at certain levels 
of growth. In that chart emphases are related to the developmental 
rhythm of typical pupils. The dotted line shows typical growth, plateaus 
of art interest, and, in a minor way, the increasing importance attached 
to the quality of the product as children grow and develop in a normal 
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High School 9-10-11-12 ( Continued ) 


Art General: Worts toward indi- 
vidual creativeness, confidence 
in self-expression. Achieves 
stills and knowledge to con- 
tinue as a career or hobby. Un- 
derstands historical and modem 
art. 

Art Commercial: Understands 
purposes for consumer educa- 
tion in advertising. Develops 
lettering stills, sign painting. 
serigraphy, layout. Stimulates 
understanding of composition. 
Enriches life through under- 
standing of good consumer buy- 
ing. 


appreciation of a standard of 
value. Increases creativeness. 
Builds toward vocation ot avo- 
cation. 

Art Crafts : Respects good design 
and craftsmanship. Develops 
skills. Enjoys home workshop. 


Soct.ce: Portksd Public SctooU. Dcp.wment of Curriculum and Infraction. 


It should bo noted that tile chart represents a rather liberal approach 
to the problem of curriculum. It simply reminds ^ teacher (ha , 
C/UM rs the focal point of the art program. The typical characteristics 
at certain grade levels are the ever-present, all-important elements to 
be borne m mind In addition, the document asks what art should do 
t :* eCh ' ,d at particular level of growth. The answers are then 
s ated m terms of the local objectives of art education. The document 
f rther points up the desirable experiences the child should have. These 

Z T ’ anJ >“ v * su P rerae concern for tire pupil 

and for hrs classmates. Suitable materials and tools through which the 
chdd espresses ; himself, and thus identifies himself with the experTen e 

=T; d rt Lp^t d “ — - -r * -= 

Staildl> " i " 1 0i equation alone, the document is of inestima- 

also permi/the Tealr „ S3 ^ r^T^' “ 

same outcomes Finally ir , . , SUCCess u > Ae of the 

to which tile program' 'is W ^ C °° rdinator to Dote tire degree 
program rs funcUonmg in terms of child development. 
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A note of caution should be entered at this point with regard to any 
scope-and-sequence organization. It is this: its liberality and apparent 
simplicity should not be construed as an easily accomplished task. The 
truth is that the simpler the instrument appears in its final form, the 
more difficult it will be to design it. In other words, it must be a clear 
synthesis, or the distillation of the best thinking, after endless committee 
meetings and hours upon hours of work by groups and individuals. 
It must represent the resolving of the conflict of minds referred to 
previously. What subject matter, what activities, what tools, what ob- 
jectives, what results? These questions, often asked by the general class- 
room teacher as well as by the special art teacher, must be answered, 
even if in terse form. From the general, the teacher must be enabled to 
work out satisfactory specifics suited to her particular situation. But a 
clear road has been chartered! 

VARIETY OF INSTRUMENTS 

The charting of the scope and sequence of the art program in terms 
of the nature, the characteristics, and the interests of pupils may be 
considered the only necessary instrument for the guidance of teachers. 
On tlie other hand, teachers and coordinators may decide to spell 
out, for each division of the school system, each of the major items in 
the chart. This has been done in many instances. When such is the 
case, further meetings of teachers, art coordinators, and general con- 
sultants may be necessary. But results will justify every effort in terms 
of better teaching and more effective learning. 

A GUIDE BASED ON GROWTH RHYTHMS 

Supervisors who have brought their teachers to a reasonable under- 
standing of the purposes and values of art experience find ways of 
stimulating original and reflective teaching with a minimum of direction. 
An example of such stimulation is the chart on page 5S7. 

In a general sense, what has been discussed in this and oilier chapters 
is exemplified in that diagram because it is another way of ex-pressing 
what experiences are essential for children and youth at certain levels 
of growth. In that chart emphases are related to the developmental 
rhythm of typical pupils. The dotted line shows typical growth, plateaus 
of art interest, and, in a minor way, the increasing importance attached 
to the quality of the product as children grow and develop in a normal 
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manner. With such a simple instrument on 1, and classroom teachers 
or specially prepared teachers can evoke from pupils them own subject 
matter fo/visual interpretation. At the same time, growth and develop- 
ment are properly guided. 

The present chart shows the rhythms for the entire period of schooling, 
but there is no reason why a detailed chart for a specific period of de- 



SURROUNDINGS ALSO TEACH. Molting u so of pupils' work In offices ond halls or where people con- 
gregate, is lo place value on such creative efforts. Properly displayed, the work demonstrates to ad- 
ministrators, parents, teachers, and others whol is meant by good tasle. In addition, such a practice it a 
stimulus to young artists (school offices, Kansas City, Mo.). 


velopment could not be designed. The instrument would then have 
distinct advantage fox teachers of the grades concerned because much 
more could be stressed: specific skills, concepts, technics, and knowledges, 
both general and related to art. When several rhythm charts have been 
developed, it may be desirable to combine them into one instrument, 
similar to the Portland document. 
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A GUIDE BASED ON CHILDREN S NEEDS AND INTERESTS 
Lastly, and by way of a further example, a very modest but different 
type of guide is presented. It was developed by student teachers and 
classroom teachers in the Campus Elementary School at Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College. A study of the guide reveals that 
the pupil is of first concern. His interests, abilities, and normal experiences 
form the basis of the activities. It will be noted also that only suggestions 
are made, so that the novice in teaching or the general classroom teacher 
may proceed with some confidence but also with freedom to interpret 
and amplify. In this manner, it was found that teachers became ac- 
customed to the basic point of view, that they realized the need for a 
flexible atmosphere, and that individuation is essential to a sound art 
education. In that school, a new guide is prepared each year by student 
teachers and classroom teachers under the guidance of the art coordi- 
nator. 

On the other hand, larger school systems, mainly for administrative 
reasons, often produce elaborate and complete course-of-study guides. 1 
These cover either the entire school range or each of its major divisions: 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school. The advantages 
of such extensive ventures are many because all matters are detailed. 
The dangers are equally as great in the hands of teachers who rely on 
the word rather than on the spirit of the documents. 


The Campus Elementary School 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
A Guide for Planmnc Art Activities 
In Grades K, 1, 2 


I. WHY WE TEACH ART 

Child growth and development are the important objectives of art edu- 
cation m the early primary grades. Psychology and education have 
shown that children learn best when their activities are based on their 


i Pittsburgh, Fenrrsjlvariia; Long Bari, California; Demer, Colorado; New York Citv; 
A roany other one, have developed ereelleM and ,»,■ soeod eomseof-stod, guides. ’ 
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interests, the things they know, and the deep-seated urge to express 5 8 9 
themselves. Art experiences should be selected to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To help them dev elop crea- Communication of ideas 

tively (Through doing and Expression of feelings 
appreciating) Freedom to express what they "see” 

2. To help them achieve coot- Control over tools and material 

dination (0\er materials. Experimentation 

tools, technics) Discos ery of solutions 

3. To help them develop aware- Color, form, texture 
ness through art media and Rhythm, balance 

technics (Appreciation and Moods, feelings, sensations, relation- 
sensing”) ships. 

4. To give them satisfying ex- Surroundings: nature, people, animals 

periences (Carefully chosen Materials, tools 

for levels and personal ca- Effective organization 

parity) Meaningful activity 

5. To guide them in the solu- Creative expression coupled with 
tions of problems (Clear thinking 

thinking, conceptualization. Personal feelings and ideas tested 

perception) Physical coordination in relation to 

materia] and technics 
Emotional release and improved out- 
looks through achievement, broad- 
ened concepts 

Social-group consciousness through 
working with others 

II. WHAT INTERESTS YOUNG CHILDREN? 

Interests reveal the real concerns and inner motivations of children. In- 
terests give rise to urgent needs. These can be met in art by guiding 
children into meaningful experiences: 

1. Themselves At play 

At work 
Ownership 

Home membership, worship 

2. Their families Helping at home 

Parents: what they do, how they look 
Brothers and sisters 
The home 
The garden 
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Neighborhood friends 

Games they play together 

Visits nest door 

Sharing top, book 

Telling stories, make-believe stories 


4. Their toys 


5. Their pets 


6. Their neighborhood 


III. WAYS OF STIMULATING 

Prior to initiating art activities, teachers and pupils talk about what they 
hope to do, how they hope to do it, what materials they will need, and 
similar important things. The most significant point to talk about is 
ideas the children are going to paint, carve, model, or make. Questions 
will reveal whether childrens concepts are clear or false, whether any 
thinking is accompanying the doing, and to what extent the children see 
their problem. Well directed, all this can act as stimulation. Action is the 
last link in the creati\e experience. Some ways of stimulating for crea- 
tive action are listed below: 

1. Storytelling (by children, by the teacher, or both) 

2. Dramatization (by children, by the teacher, or both) 

3. Showing and talking about pictures of children (at play, work, in 
school, on the playground, in assembly) 

4. Seeing works of art (with children or of children, of animals, toys) 

5. Participation (in all activities enumerated above) 

6- Experiencing materials ( for fun, to “discover,” to see what happens ) 

7. Playing games (How do we stand?. Who is the leader?. Who is run- 
ning?, etc.) 

8. Listening to music (Is it a lullaby? Is it soft, sweet, loud?) 


Hiding, sliding, pulling 
Putting away toys (for neatness) 

Being careful (for safety) 

Sharing toys (for social living) 

My cat ( plays with a ball) 

My dog (jumps and runs) 

My bunny (hops, bides, eats grass ) 
My pony 

My yard, my garden 
The street I live on 
The store where mother buys food 
The school I go to (or sister goes to) 
The church-school where I go 
The policeman, the mailman, the cab 
driver 


3. Their playmates 
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IV. SOME ART ACTIVITIES FOR THE EARLY GRADES 

A. Children Loce Color 

The concern being color, the teacher and children will want to see 
how much they know about iL Where do we see color? How many 
colors do we see in our room? What colors do we like best? What 
colors would we see on the farm ( the bams, the fields, the machinery, 
the animals, the house, etc.)? A similar procedure may be followed 
for any subject of interest to the children, with color as the area 
around which the questions will revolve. 

1. Making an easel painting (subject: imagination, memory, recent 
event, etc.) 

2. Fainting a portrait of mother, father, brother, etc. 

3. On the farm 

4. At the store 

5. Mingling for fun 

6. A sunset 

7. Flowers are pretty 

8. “Myself” all dressed up 

9. I decorate my writing paper 

10. A windy day 

B. Children Loce Mature 

Nature is only a part of the child’s environment, but it is an impor- 
tant part. He must leam to adapt himself to it, to use it to advantage, 
and to change it, if possible, in line with his needs. An appreciation 
of the beauty, the meaning, and the possibilities of nature will open 
up insights, stimulate sense perceptions, and, in a less tangible way, 
even contribute to the child’s outlook upon kfe. 

1. I draw the big tree near school 

2. I draw the mountains and sky 

3. I paint bright leaves 

4. Snowflakes look like this 

5. A picture of my cat ( dog, bird, etc. ) 

6. My vegetable garden 

7. Our cherry tree in bloom 

8. The weather (it rains, it snows, a bright day, a dreary day) 

9. 1 like spring (summer, fall, winter) 

C. Children Like to Make Things 

Because action is the final step in the creative process, manipulation 
assumes an important role in the education of children. Furthermore, 
there is the physical need of children to deselop control, to master 
hands and body in order to accomplish what needs to be done: 
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holding a spoon, holding a crayon, holding a toy, holding a book, 
and so on in increasing complexity. Ait can help children satisfy 
this need and at the same time develop in other directions. (Use 
wood, clay, yam, papier-mache, paper sculpture, cardboard boxes.) 

1. Belts to wear 

2. Kites to fly 

3. Books to give 

4. Printed curtains for our schoolroom 

5. A clay dish for brother (thumb and coil) 

6. Animal toys (for self, brother, sister) 

7. Favors for special days 

8. Costumes and scenery for class plays 

9. Fancy hats for a party 

10. Masks to wear on Halloween 


D. Children Are Interested in Other Children 

Human beings are also part of the environment. Obviously, children 
are interested in other children because of similar interests, similar 
play activities, and other similarities in growth. Because children are 
egocentric for a long time, it is important for them to tliink in terms 
of others. Art activities, which keep them constantly aware of others, 
will contribute to social living as well as to creative development. 

1. A school trip (on the bus, at the farm, etc.) 

2. Children of the neighborhood (the boy next door, etc.) 

3. Children of other lands 

4. Games at school { we play . . . , etc. ) 

5. Helping each other (crossing the street, getting on the bus) 

6. Brothers and sisters (portraits or action) 

E. Children Are Interested in Food and Clothing 

Food and clothing — where they come from, how they are processed, 
how distributed, packaged, and then made available for consump- 
tion— are of interest to all human beings. For children these items 
have a special fascination quite outside the value of nutrition and 
comfort. The interest comes from the color, the pattern, the making 
and arranging of parts. Going to faraway places for foods, seeing 
dolls dressed in costumes of a foreign country, are types of expe- 
rience. But then the interest in people involved in the situations 
mentioned increases knowledge, concepts, and outlooks, while the 
solution of creative problems further strengthens the insights of the 
child in the realm of art. ° 

1. My new dress 

2. How I dress on Halloween 
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3. We go to the farm ( to the store, market, etc. ) 

4. The milkman helps me 

5. This man brings eggs (bread, meat, etc.) to our house 

0. The sheep give us wool for clothing 

7. I dress my doll 

8. I dress up like a fireman (policeman, farmer, groceryman) 
VALIDITY OF INSTRUMENTS 

For functional purposes, any convenient, efficient, and understandable 
way of charting the course of art education is defensible. But certain 
conditions must be met. Among the essential conditions that test the 
validity of instruments are these: 

1. All concerned, including pupils, have participated in the undertaking. 

2. The general philosophy is stressed through suggested methods and pro- 
cedures which support it 

3. The learner is the focal point of suggested activities and experiences. 

4. Freedom of interpretation and reflective thinking are ensured for pupils 
and teachers. 

5. Evaluative criteria are furnished, as guidance, for the use of teachers and 
pupils. 

6. The instrument is flexible and constantly evolving. 

ACHIEVING SYNTHESIS 

As a concluding word on the selection and organization of curriculum 
materials in art education, it should be stated that the term coordina- 
tion summarizes and underscores all the implications of this crucial 
problem. Coordination means working together, functioning in har- 
mony, and mutual adjustment. When all human elements are considered, 
the picture will include the child, the administrator, the teacher, and 
the parent. 

Any type of organization of curriculum materials, honestly and intelli- 
gently done, will represent a synthesis in human relations and educational 
statesmanship. The freedom of children, teachers, and coordinators will 
be safeguarded by such endeavors. Meantime, child growth will at least 
have been given some thought, within the limitations of human knowl- 
edge and physical conditions. 
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594 SUMMARY 

The art coordinators work described in this chapter may appear 
to be a sizable task, as indeed it is. But the major concern of all persons 
engaged in teaching is the curriculum itself; for the coordinator it is 
particularly so. The development of children and youth is intimately 
bound up with the opportunities offered them, the methods that teachers 
use, and the understanding that permeates the program in action. 

The value of curriculum planning is that the important aspects of 
teaching and learning referred to are clarified in the process of organiza- 
tion. When teachers, coordinators, psychologists, and level supervisors 
democratically arrive at commonly shared points of view, the same spirit 
will be operative in the classrooms. 

The general classroom teacher is anxious to know in which direction 
to move and is particularly concerned with what are suitable experiences, 
and what she may reasonably expect of typical children. The curriculum 
guide is a foundation upon which coordinators and teachers may build 
with a degree of assurance. 

There are many ways of designing functional curriculum guides, scope- 
and-sequcnce charts, grade-level guides, lessons, and units; therefore, 
the important requirement is that the instruments be effective and usable 
as guides in planning the detailed activities with the pupils themselves. 

Particular attention should be given to stages of growth and develop- 
ment in planning art activities. These should be within the range of 
children’s experiences, yet they should evoke the best from them, even 
challenge them. However, it is wise to remember that stages of growth 
and development are only guideposts; they are not fixed; certainly they 
do not apply equally to every child in a given group. 


For Discussion and Activity 


1. To what Client is the curriculum in art a responsibility oi the chief art 
administrator? Discuss several approaches to the adequate development 
oi the curriculum. 1 


' ^ e -V U ,v^ of * e I; "^™l™-<levcIopmcnt practices in your county 
bLr"Iys. “ ' ‘ D85 >OUt a “ oc “ , “ in “ to discern 
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3. As a group, attempt to develop a seope-and-s equ e n ce chart for the ele- 595 
meutaiy grades, the junior-high-school grades, and the senior-high-school 
grades. What are the considerations you must first look into in each in- 
stance? 

4. What is subject matter in art? Is there a sequential way of developing 
or teaching art? Discuss these points and substantiate statements from 
authoritative sources. 

5. Assuming that you were the art coordinator in a middle-sized community, 
how would you proceed to reevaluate the art program? Discuss each step 
in detail, 

6. Make a careful study of a curriculum guide or similar material available 
in the curriculum library. Report to your group on the merits and the 
weaknesses of the material you have analyzed* Substantiate your state- 
ments. 

7. What basic elements should underly curriculum building or revision? Dis- 
cuss each major element in the light of your ament study and of addi- 
tional sources. 

8. To what extent should curriculum guides and scope charts be followed? 

What deviations are plausible and under what conditions? Be specific in 
your statements. 

9. As you study the Portland chart (pages 576-5S4), do you feel that class- 
room teachers are limited or free? Justify your statement in specific terms. 

10. Of what value would be the advice of the school psychologist and the 
general supervisor in the organization or revision of the art curriculum? 

Specify the values. 


For Further Reading 
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PROGRAMS OF PROMISE 


1J ibe vision of the dealest and the farthest seeing can 
Ikj cornered to the multitudes wlm see less well, the stand- 
ard of human vision rises, and with it the loci of mutual 
participation. We have a shared responsibility to enter into 
this process of shared experience at the highest capacity to 
which we can elevate our sensibilities. 

Ilichard Cuggenhcimcr, 
Sight and Insight 


A FOREWORD 

Several references have been made throughout this work to 
the fact that theory and practice in art education, as in all education, 
do not always show complete agreement. This is a natural condition, 
but one that requires the constant and intelligent vigilance of all pro- 
fessional workers. Lag between the two elements must be reduced to a 
minimum in order that the art program may be effective and that the 
best growth and development of children may be sought and achieved. 

One method of reducing the lag is to examine good practices, or those 
practices that come nearest to the ideals set up by the profession. By 
measuring or comparing local efforts with other good situations, the 
art teacher or coordinator may realize that what may appear theoretical 
is being applied and found worth while in many localities. It is also 
likely that certain interpretations and certain aspects of method which 
are being used locally by teachers and coordinators may find confirma- 
tion in the practices examined. Young teachers whose experiences with 
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teaching and with children are limited, or those engaged in practice 597 
teaching, may find assurance and added help in the study of the procedure 
and beliefs of maturer art consultants. In a sense they may discover 
that what is generally referred to as the philosophy of art education 
is not simply ideal or theoretical, but workable, educationally feasible, 
and sound. 

It is for these reasons that a number of art programs have been 
chosen, as examples of what a dynamic art program ought to be, from 
among many excellent situations existing across the nation. The individual 
accounts are honest reports of what is actually being accomplished. 

They include basic philosophy, hoped-for progress, cautions, successes, 
special achievements, and even limitations. From such field reports the 
novice or the experienced coordinator may gain new vision and re- 
newed faith in a tenable point of view in art education and in die 
power of creative expression in the lives of children of all ages. 

The examples of die work of children, of classroom conditions, of 
finished products, or of work in progress have, by far and large, come 
from the same promising situations reported upon. The purpose of such 
illustrations is to offer further stimulus to all teachers who teach art. 

ALLIANCE, OHIO 1 

POINT OF VIEW 

Art education should provide a continuous flow of experience for the 
child through which he leams to communicate his feelings, to satisfy 
his needs and desires for personal expression through a creative activity, 
to receive an aesthetic communication from others, to enjoy sensitively 
the creative efforts of individuals other than himself. 

Art education should find its climax in the matured individual, who 
because of his experiences has well-developed perceptual powers, is 
critical of but can appreciate contemporary art, shows by his home, dress, 
and way of life that he is sensitive to good design. His “art roots” are 
of sufficient depth and strength that his interest and sensitivity continue 
to grow throughout his lifetime. 


1 Statement prepared by Henry IV. Bay, Coordinator of Instruction. 
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ELEMENTARY ART EDUCATION 

In the elementary school we accept a majority of the recommendations 
published during the last few years as a result of the findings of re- 
searchers in the Held of child development. 

In the lower elementary school we believe the child should have 
frequent unscheduled opportunities to give voice to his emotions, feelings, 
and reactions to his daily experiences through two- and three-dimensional 
media, with a maximum of adult (teacher) facilitation and encourage- 
ment and a minimum of teacher direction. 

At the upper elementary level we increase the variety of materials and 
types of creative experience. The child is encouraged to invent, construct, 
design, and experiment. As his factual world and concept of community 
enlarge, as he becomes aware of his needs to become a cooperating 
member of a group society, art experiences provide the learning ground 
for realizing his maturing personality in a democratic direction. 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

In the secondary school, technical tools are made available to the 
child to assist him in overcoming his obstacles to a satisfactory form of 
expression. He learns something of perspective, the figure, design tech- 
niques, and practical applications of these and other basic learnings. 
His exploration into the creative world now invades the world of adult 
interests and applications. He respects the materials of the arts. As 
an individual he accepts responsibility for a quality of workmanship 
and a completion of expression in keeping with his mental and intellectual 
years. 

Finally, he chooses whether art is to he an avocation or is to provide 
his daily bread — and if he chooses the latter, he defines his advanced 
course of study with an intelligent, matured perception of art. 

In our art education our teachers are free from directives on what 
and how to teach. As professional people they are encouraged to adapt 
and to experiment. Abundant materials are supplied with which to 
work. With their students our teachers can plan so that individual needs 
and interests can most easily be met. Small group meetings, held during 
the evening when time is most abundant, provide opportunities to ex- 
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change ideas, work with new media, and improve techniques o£ working 599 
with better-known materials. The latest in published research on art 
education is readily available. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 2 

Our philosophy is founded on our belief that art is for all children 
at all levels as a part of general education because we believe that there 
is, indeed, an artist in each of us and that the urge for creative activity 
should not be denied but fostered for free growth through childhood 
to maturity. We believe, too, that the nature of society today — with its 
tensions and strains inherent in our mechanized existence — calls for more 
stress in education on all that makes us human. 

We advocate art expression for all children, not for the sake of the 
products, satisfying as these may be, but for the sake of the child, his 
growth, his mental and emotional health, as he projects and proves 
himself as a person in his expanding environment. We believe that the 
importance of the art produced lies chiefly in the satisfaction and self- 
identification of the child with his product. Children’s art is good art 
when it is uninhibited, expressive, and meaningful on the child’s level; 
such art is characteristic rather than exceptional and is enjoyed by 
all who hold such values, but the significant contribution to education 
lies in the effect on the child as a growing, expressive personality. 

We believe that the heart of the problem for educators is in under- 
standing the role of art in child development at all levels. We need to 
hold this view in all our practices, hard as it may be to act consistently 
Or wisely. 

On the elementary level we believe that the classroom teacher should 
perform the major role in teaching art: the teacher who knows the 
child, his needs, his experiences, his pattern of growth, who understands 
group needs and interests. The classroom teacher works with a schedule 
of the blocks of time needed to plan, relate, and execute the desirable 
activities for an individual or for a group. Any good teacher, say, 
of reading, can be a good art teacher if she makes the effort to acquire 
the teaching skills and the art skills. The help of an art consultant should 
be available to all such teachers. Enrichment, know-how, encouragement 

1 Statement prepared by Katherine Comfort, Supervisor of Art. 
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6 0 0 for teachers to enjoy living more fully through freeing the artist m each 
teacher— these are essential services to the teacher which the art 
specialist should give. 

On the high-school level our belief still holds that art is an important 
part of general education. However, under the present departmentalized 
plan, a special period for art and a trained art teacher arc needed, 
although as far as possible the art program should be related to the 
total experience of the child. We recognize, too, the need for art-teacher 
guidance in the skills of art as the child grows toward adulthood. 

Art is a required course for one semester in our eighth grade, with the 
specific objective of nourishing and guiding the creative art activities 
of all. The emphasis is on developing and maintaining confidence in 
one’s own ideas and developing the skills to carry them out, as well as 
the development of greater sensitivity to the quality of art in works of 
other people, developing consumer taste, and possibly finding vocational 
as well as avocational interests in art. 

Our program, grades 9 to 12, provides elective courses in painting, 
interior design, and general crafts, such as ceramics, textiles, weaving 
and woodcarving, jewelry, etc. At present, we offer no vocational courses 
in commercial preparation for a job in a specific field. We believe that 
a broad base for further training in art fields is formed by the ex- 
periences provided in the courses we now offer. We also provide the 
opportunity for students to explore the possibilities of careers in art. 

Art education, based on the broad meaning of art and the values of 
the creative, is a force to be reckoned with in making a dynamic, 
democratic society by making dynamic creative personalities able to 
solve problems of personal adjustment in a complex modem world. We 
may hope to see man restored to his birthright as a human being in tune 
with nature and in control of the new world of scientific discovery. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN OUR ELEMENTARY ART PROGRAM 

1. Need for a city-wide exhibit — every child a participant. 

2. Elimination of competitiveness. No jury from outside the school. 

3. Evaluation through the exhibition. 

The response to our plan was truly overwhelming. In every section 
of the city, parents, teachers, children, administrators, all were enthusi- 
astic and eager to repeat this highly rewarding project 
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Next year we plan to have “evaluation clinics” for each area with 601 
teachers and consultants taking stock of the evidence as related to aims. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 3 

From the standpoint of administration, art in the school is regarded 
as coordinate with other studies. From the standpoints of content and 
method, however, art is somewhat, though not radically, different from 
the other subjects. It is concerned with the meeting of human, needs 
through the transformation of materials into products, and with the 
appreciation of works of art. 

The art-education program is concerned with developing human per- 
sonalities and is, therefore, vitally tied up with the general education of 
the whole child, considering especially his emotional development. Art 
as a curriculum area should provide an emotional and creative outlet 
for individual expression, thus helping to integrate the personality of the 
child. Opportunities are afforded at all levels, which help all children 
to grow aesthetically, not just the talented few. The works of master 
artists, as expressions of past and present, are studied systematically 
by students, while their own art expressions result from vital experiences, 
both in and out of school. This program is related to the home, the 
school, and the community. 

Because of this program the pupil gradually comes to acquire deeper 
understandings of art processes, skill in their performance, and taste, 
which implies the ability to judge and make wise selections. It appeals 
to differences among children in order to secure the interest and response 
of all. 

Art activities are desirable to the extent that they accelerate the 
child’s general growth and development. The purpose of instruction at 
the elementary-school level is to meet the general needs of all through 
the use of art materials, and to provide for aesthetic experiences through 
contemplative activities. The resultant art is often an index to the in- 
dividual pupil’s growth and development. 

Social studies and elementary-school art have been so closely related 
that art has sometimes been regarded as a social study and thus absorbed 
by this area to the extent of losing its identity as a curriculum entity 

* Statement prepared by Dr. Leon L. Window, Director of Art Education. 
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6 0 2 worthy in its own right. At certain times art should have no relationship 
to the social studies, but should grow out of science, the language arts, 
or some other curriculum area. At other times art should not relate to 
any other area but should exist merely as art, as science or reading and 
arithmetic most often exist as such. Children are all too infrequently 
given opportunity to participate in free art expression which in no way 
relates to any other curriculum subject, although its therapeutic values 
would seem to justify this on frequent occasions. 

All handiwork with materials engaged in by elementary-school children 
should be elevated to the plane of art, and should be so considered by 
administrators and teachers. Even though attractive art products some- 
times result from the interaction of various curriculum areas without any 
assistance from an art specialist, this should not imply that professional 
assistance in teaching art is either unnecessary or uncalled for. 

Resource teachers of art are assigned to one or more elementary schools 
to help carry on the art program. This constitutes an outstanding and 
helpful addition to the art-education services. The chief function of this 
position is to assist the classroom teacher in carrying on and improving 
the quality of instruction in art, by working with the teacher in the 
classroom in any ways that may seen to be helpful to the teacher and 
the children, and by demonstrating procedures when this seems advisable; 
by helping develop in teachers an increased appreciation of the value 
of art to children; by establishing art as an integral part of the curriculum 
in the minds of faculty and parents; by challenging those teachers who 
already do good art work to do still better; by helping the teacher who 
lacks confidence in art to make an effective beginning and ultimately 
to succeed; by gathering art materials and information which may be 
needed, and guiding teachers in their proper uses; by strengthening the 
capacities of a school faculty far carrying on worth-while art activities 
to the point where all teachers will feel confident and capable in their 
teaching; and by assuming responsibility in school-wide activities such 
as an ait club, exhibits, the preparation of scenery and costumes for 
school performances. 

THE SECONDARY PROGRAM 

In the junior high schools art is largely exploration and guidance for 
boys and girls with varying interests and abilities, but in the senior 
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high schools pupils have the opportunity of electing a general art course, 6 o 3 
which acquaints them with the place that art occupies in the home 
and in the trades and industries. For those who wish to pursuo the 
study further in the general senior high school, art-major courses are 
available. In grades 9 through 12 a sequence of courses leading to the 
high-school diploma is offered as the Art Curriculum, Baltimore’s unique 
contribution to public-school art education, for the talented few. The 
art courses of this curriculum include general art, painting, sculpture, 
industrial art, commercial art, architecture, and theater art. It prepares 
the student who completes it successfully for entrance to college or art 
school. For those who wish to enter the vocational high school, there 
are courses in advertising art and sign, painting, graphic arts, general 
design, and distributive education. 

The Art Curriculum is one of six academic curriculums open to 
secondary-school students. It offers a cultural background that all can 
use and profit by; in it the student pursues art as a major subject 
six periods a week in the ninth grade, and ten periods a week in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Some students who enroll will 
ultimately become producers of art, while others will enter the industrial 
or the mercantile fields, teach art, or work in an art museum or library. 

The records made to date by Art Curriculum graduates in art school, 
college and university indicate that it is both sound and worth while. 

Since its inauguration in 1942, over 30 of its graduates are now engaged 
in advertising, drafting, or some other form of art occupation, while 
92 are going on with their education. One of the charter graduates of 
the curriculum is now a candidate for the Ph. D. degree in a university. 

A number of others have earned the bachelors and masters degree. 

BOISE, IDAHO 4 

Art plays an important role in the daily lives of all people. Because 
it is so thought of, we give it an honored place in the daily program of 
the boys and girls in our Boise school system. Training and developing 
children to be better citizens for tomorrow is the school's business. 

Through the art program, we are giving opportunities for boys and girls 
to create in their own way. We encourage the pupils to experiment. 


« Statement prepared by Paul C. Dalzell, Director of Art 
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6 0 4 Working noth many materials challenges the imagination and stimulates 
growth. We try to reach all the children through their needs and 
interest in what they see, hear, feel, and think. 

IN THE &EMENTARY SCHOOLS 

In our elementary schools, teachers give opportunities for using many 
kinds of materials. This helps to create interest, and once that interest 
is developed, creativity is stimulated and individual growth begins. 

Respect for ones own work as well as that of others is encouraged. 
Individual growth must be the ultimate aim of the school. Child art 
is not adult art and must not be evaluated on that basis. 

Specific objectives for our elementary schools are growth through 
freedom of expression and creative thinking, developing personality 
through the needs of the child, developing an ability to evaluate. 

IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

In our system, we have a junior and senior high school set-up. Due 
to crowded conditions in the senior high school, the tenth grade was 
moved back into our junior high schools. This has created several 
problems. 

However, it is our feeling that the junior-high art should be- very 
experimental, working with many materials in many ways. In other words 
the pupils are gh en the opportunities to explore many media and develop 
skills and techniques on their own level. Just having fun with crayon, 
pencil, or paint is most important. Keeping the “urge” to do something 
creative with that which is at hand is very important and of real value to 
the adolescent 

In the senior high we continue to give the students the opportunity to 
create and develop in their own way, at their own speed. Guidance in 
vocational and educational opportunities is offered. We try to develop 
an appreciation for all the arts as well as a better and more intelligent 
consumer of goods. All art students will not make their living through 
art, but all will find a real need for art in their daily living. 

SPECIAL FEATURE 

The art program in our elementary grades deserves special recognition. 
Teachers are constantly using art with other subject fields. Illustration 
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in the primary grades is a must for a good reading program. An illustra- 6 0 S 
tion of what the child experienced over the week end, on a trip to the 
lake or farm, affords opportunity for the child to draw or paint or 
mold out of clay that which interested him most. When these creations 
by children are finished they are hung about the room or placed on 
reading charts and evaluated before being taken home. 

Number work is correlated with art in that the teacher may write 
on the board: “Draw four green trees or two red apples and one yellow 
apple.” Color is introduced to an otherwise cold subject of figures. 

Evaluation gives the child an opportunity to share his work with the 
class. Every child participates. In this way all children are made to feel 
that they belong to the group. 

In the upper elementary grades, illustration continues to serve the 
child in his educational growth. Crafts help the child to develop muscular 
control and to keep an interest 

The art program in our elementary schools is one of great value. The 
real teacher helps the child grow and develop by giving him the op- 
portunity to express himself in many ways during the normal school 
day. 


HAZLETON, PENNSYLVANIA 5 

OVERALL PHILOSOPHY 

The teachers of the Hazleton schools have a well-defined philosophy 
of art education; it embraces the elementary and secondary field and 
may be stated as follows: 

1. To provide all children with an opportunity to enjoy and use art in their 
daily work and living experiences. 

2. To develop the childrens self-confidence in and through creative expres- 
sion. 

3. To promote individual and group activities for the dev elopment of social 
and democratic ideals so necessary to a free nation. 

4. To provide for a wide range of experiences with media and materials that 
permit the children to attack their own problems and allow for individual 
differences in the interpretation of subject matter. 

5. To encourage children to explore and experiment freely with new mate- 
rials and media for creative expression. 


s Statement prepared by Karl G. Wallen, Art Superior. 
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A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

The Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, principals, 
and teachers of the Hazleton Public Schools realize the importance of 
art as a definite aid in promoting the development of the children. It is 
only through the excellent cooperation of all concerned that the de- 
partment is able to put into practice the overall philosophy of the art 
program. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Display Areas 

All schools are equipped with display areas in individual rooms and 
a central display area in each of the school corridors, where a continuous 
display of the art work of all grades is shown from September to June. 
Teachers and pupils of the grade schools plan and liang the displays. 
A greater amount of art work, representing more children, can be ex- 
hibited through this method than the conventional once-a-year type 
of exhibition. It is the firm belief of this reporter that continuous exhibi- 
tion of students’ work, with proper publicity throughout the year, does 
more to keep art work before the public than the traditional once-a- 
year art exhibition. 

Junior Art Gallery 

With the cooperation of the public library, the Art Department in- 
stalled display areas in the childrens department of the library and 
established a Junior Art Gallery. Monthly exhibits of the work of grade- 
school children are shown in this gallery by the children’s librarian. 

ADULT ART EDUCATION— PUBUC RELATIONS 

The art department of the public schools sponsors an adult program 
that is designed to meet the cultural and recreational needs of the 
community. Classes for beginners and advanced students in the fields 
of painting, jewelry, enameling, ceramics, and ceramic sculpture are 
taught throughout the year. The public-relations value of this phase of 
the work is inestimable. 

Hazleton Art league 

The Hazleton Art League cooperates with our school art program 
in granting the use of its galleries and sponsoring displays of secondary 
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students’ work. The League is also instrumental in bringing painters 6 07 
and exhibitions of national importance to the students and general public. 

The Hazleton Art League also awards two medals each year to the 
outstanding senior art students in painting and in crafts. 

JN-SERVJCE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

An in-service program permits teachers, by groups or grade levels, to 
meet and explore the varied art programs in the elementary and second- 
ary fields. 

All elementary schools close at 3:20 p.m., allowing grade teachers 
forty minutes each day to plan their work, exhibitions, and have con- 
ferences with parents and supervisors in the special fields. During this 
time provision is made to permit children to work on any phase of 
the school program. 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 5 

In the Jackson public schools, a system which includes 16 elementary 
schools, three junior high schools, and one senior high school, and ap- 
proximately 450 teachers, we have attempted to develop each child as an 
individual with personal freedom and self-expression and with a sense 
of group interest and responsibility. This group participation, exemplified 
in projects such as mural painting and the making of clay tableaux, is 
an important factor in our program. Copy work and imitation are held 
to a minimum, and each child is encouraged to solve his or her own 
problems by creative thinking and experimentation. 

The study of art masterpieces is a valuable part of the program. Our 
purpose in presenting fine-art reproductions in the elementary schools 
is to stimulate the child’s interest in the meaning and significance of the 
works of art and to initiate an appreciation of the visual arts. Through 
picture study the child becomes familiar with the art elements — value, 
form, line, space, light, and color — in a very elementary way by ob- 
serving these elements in the reproductions. An audio-visual library and 
projection equipment in each school aid in the enrichment of this phase 
of the program. 

The evaluation of the child’s progress within the program is not on 


8 Statement prepared by Mary Dell Burford, Elementary Art Supervisor. 
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606 A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

The Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, principals, 
and teachers of the Hazleton Public Schools realize the importance of 
art as a definite aid in promoting the development of tile children, ft is 
only through the excellent cooperation of all concerned that the de- 
partment is able to put into practice the overall philosophy of the art 
program. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Display Areas 

All schools are equipped with display areas in individual rooms and 
a central display area in each of the school corridors, where a continuous 
display of the art work of all grades is shown from September to June. 
Teachers and pupils of the grade schools plan and hang the displays. 
A greater amount of art work, representing more children, can be ex- 
hibited through this method than the conventional once-a-year type 
of exhibition. It is the firm belief of this reporter that continuous exhibi- 
tion of students’ work, with proper publicity throughout the year, does 
more to keep art work before the public than the traditional once-a- 
year art exhibition. 

Junior Art Gallery 

With the cooperation of the public library, the Art Department in- 
stalled display areas in the childrens department of the library and 
established a Junior Art Gallery. Monthly exhibits of the work of grade- 
school children are shown in this gallery by the children’s librarian. 

ADULT ART EDUCATION— PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The art department of the public schools sponsors an adult program 
that is designed to meet the cultural and recreational needs of the 
community. Classes for beginners and advanced students in the fields 
of painting, jewelry, enameling, ceramics, and ceramic sculpture are 
taught throughout the year. The public-relations value of this phase of 
the work is inestimable. 

Hazleton Art League 

The Hazleton Art League cooperates with our school art program 
in granting the use of its galleries and sponsoring displays of secondary 
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students’ work. The League is also instrumental in bringing painters 6 07 
and exhibitions of national importance to the students and general public. 

The Hazleton Art League also awards two medals each year to the 
outstanding senior art students in painting and in crafts. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

An in-service program permits teachers, by groups or grade levels, to 
meet and explore the varied art programs in the elementary and second- 
ary fields. , 

All elementary schools close at 3:20 p.m., allowing grade teachers 
forty minutes each day to plan their work, exhibitions, and have con- 
ferences with parents and supervisors in the special fields. During this 
time provision is made to permit children to work on any phase ot 
the school program. 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI* 

In the Jackson public schools, a system which includes 16 elementary 
schools, three junior high schools, and one senior high school, and ap- 
proximately 450 teachers, we have attempted to develop each child as an 
individual with personal freedom and self-expression and with a sense 
of group interest and responsibility. This group participation, exemplified 
in projects such as mural painting and the making of clay tableaus, 
an important factor in oar program. Copy work and imitation are held 
to a minim um, and each child is encouraged to solve his or her ov 
problems by creative thinking and experimentation. 

The study of art masterpieces is a valuable part of die 
purpose in presenting fine-art reproductions in die elementary schools 
is tostimulate the child's interest in the meaning t mdi 
works of art and to inidate an appreciadon of the vwuid «ts Thron£l 
picture study the child becomes familiar with the art element-value, 
form, line, ^ace, light, and color-in a very elementary wwy b> ob 
serving th^elements in die reproductions. An audio-vuual.bary^d 
projection equipment in each school aid in die enrichment of dim phase 

°^Tlie evaluation of the child's progress within the program is not on 

-Statement pwp^d by M-T »» A,t 
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60 6 A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

The Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, principals, 
and teachers of the Hazleton Public Schools realize the importance of 
art as a definite aid in promoting the development of the children. It is 
only through the excellent cooperation of all concerned that the de- 
partment is able to put into practice the overall philosophy of the art 
program. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Display Areas 

All schools are equipped with display areas in individual rooms and 
a central display area in each of the school corridors, where a continuous 
display of the art work of all grades is shown from September to June. 
Teachers and pupils of the grade schools plan and hang the displays. 
A greater amount of art work, representing more children, can be ex- 
hibited through this method than the conventional once-a-year type 
of exhibition. It is the firm belief of tills reporter that continuous exhibi- 
tion of students’ work, with proper publicity throughout the year, does 
more to keep art work before the public than the traditional once-a- 
year art exhibition. 

Junior Art Gallery 

With the cooperation of the public library, the Art Department in- 
stalled display areas in the children’s department of the library and 
established a Junior Art Gallery. Monthly exhibits of the work of grade- 
school children are shown in this gallery by the children’s librarian. 

ADULT ART EDUCATION— PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The art department of the public schools sponsors an adult program 
that is designed to meet the cultural and recreational needs of the 
community. Classes for beginners and advanced students in the fields 
of painting, jewelry, enameling, ceramics, and ceramic sculpture are 
taught throughout the year. The public-relations value of this phase of 
the work is inestimable. 

Hazleton Art League 

. ^ az kt° n Art League cooperates with our school art program 
in granting e use of its galleries and sponsoring displays of secondary 
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of art principles and techniques a foundation is laid upon which the 60 » 
child can make sound judgments and develop keen observations and 
appreciations of beauty in nature and man-made things. Creative ex- 
pression should carry through the many facets of school and adult life. 

KANAWHA COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA’ 

Kanawha County is one of the largest and most complex county-unit 
systems in the United States. Over an area of 914 square miles there are 
in operation 269 schools taught and administered by 1903 principals 
and teachers who have under their control approximately 54,000 stu- 
dents. The county transports more than 20,000 children daily to con- 
solidated schools on 102 buses which are owned and. operated by the 
county school system. . , 

According to national recommendations, Kanawha County is shor o 
supervisors. There is one superintendent, one administrative assistant 
six assistant superintendents in charge of certain divisions, and eight 
supervisors of instruction— the supervisors of nutrition (hot lunch), 
audio-visual education, vocal music, instrumental music, industrial arts, 
rural education, and two employed as directors of instruction ,n the 
area-grades 1 through 12. These two directors were formerly super- 
visors of reading and art. Therefore, there is no supervisor of art, as such 
for this large system. The directors of instruction belmc that reading 
and art should permeate all areas of instruction. There are 23 art teach- 
ers in the secondary schools. , , , . i 

Good tilings in art are happening. Just as the classroom teacher should 
inspire the children and lend enthusiasm, so the supervisor (or Erector) 
should guide and help the teachers. She is on call and gives help when 
and where needed as far as time will permit. _ 

The springboard for good art practices has been the Kanawha County 
Art Association. This stmted about six years ago with a group of teachers 
who expressed a desire to meet and work together Thc sup=rv.sor «lled 
the meeting. Now this group is over 300 strong. Monthly mcenngs of a 
instructional nature ate held. The group sponsors art workshop v.t 
members volunteering to work with groups of fifty other teachers, 
has been the practice to sponsor workshops given by commercial edu- 

~ ' Staten, e„l prepared by Gratia Barley Crow., Director ot Mn.clloo. 
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6 0 S the basis of his finished product but rather by his growth in art experi- 
ences, his enjoyment of the art period, and the development of taste and 
good selection in the choices he makes day after day. 

In order to provide the classes with a variety of stimulating experi- 
ences, and to help the individual teacher in making up a particular 
program for her group, the art supervisor provides each teacher with a 
flexible program of tangible methods and techniques. These methods, all 
of which employ readily available materials, might include field trips, 
assigned topics, the use of real objects, pictures, natural phenomena, 
co mm unity and world events, music, and similar approaches. Naturally, 
ever)' attempt is made to correlate the child’s art program with his other 
school subjects. 

Normally the art supervisor visits each classroom once each six weeks 
for observation and demonstrations. In order to give the teachers more 
help, scheduled conferences and voluntary clinics are held throughout 
the school year. The conferences are usually conducted by the teachers 
themselves. A typical conference was based on Elise Boy Is ton 1 s Creative 
Expression with Crayons. Several teachers on each grade level selected 
one of the crayon techniques suggested by Miss Boylston, taught this 
method to her students, and then showed examples of the selected crayon 
technique to the conference, explaining how she had made the presenta- 
tion to her class. Attendance at these meetings has indicated a real in- 
terest on the part of the teachers, and a desire for additional help. 

AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

At the junior-high level, exploration is offered all pupils through a 
required general arts course with follow-up work of two additional 
courses in the fine-arts area; while at the senior high school three years 
V& "sA sat ■e/Essed tm an elective basis. 

The general philosophy of art recognizes that the purpose of art in 
the school curriculum is to help develop in the individual a wholesome 
personality, stimulate creative thinking through imagination and obser- 
vation, and encourage active participation in community affairs. The 
child should have continuous creative art experiences from the time he 
enters first grade through high schooL The fulfillment of art education 
is realized when it fosters the proper relationship of an individual to his 
lellow man, to his surroundings, and to God With a basic knowledge 
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of art principles and techniques a foundation is laid upon which the 
child can make sound judgments and develop keen observations and 
appreciations of beauty in nature and man-made things. Creative ex- 
pression should carry through the many facets of school and adult life. 


KANAWHA COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 7 

Kanawha County is one of the largest and most complex county-unit 
systems in the United States. Over an area of 914 square miles there are 
in operation 269 schools taught and administered by 1903 principals 
and teachers who have under their control approximately 54,000 stu- 
dents. The county transports more than 20,000 children daily to con- 
solidated schools on 102 buses which are owned and. operated by the 
county school system. . . . 

According to national recommendations, Kanawha County n short ot 
supervisors. There is one superintendent, one administrative assistant 
six assistant superintendents in charge o( certain divisions, and eight 
supervisors of instruction— the supervisors of nutrition (hot lunch), 
audio-visual education, vocal music, instrumental music, mdustnal arts, 
rural education, and two employed as directors of instruction in the 
area-grades 1 through 12. These two directors were formerly super- 
visors of reading and art. Therefore, there is no supervisor of art, as such 
for this large system. The directors of instruction behece that reading 
and art should permeate all areas of instruction. There are art teach- 
ers in the secondary schools. 

Good things in art are happening. Just as the classroom teacher should 
inspire the children and lend enthusiasm, so the supervisor (or director) 
should guide and help the teachers. She is on call and gives help when 
and where needed as far as time will permit. 

The springboard for good art practices has been the KanawhaCounty 
Art Association. This started about six years agn with a group of teachers 
who expressed a desire to meet and work together The supervisor called 
the meeting. Now this group is over 300 strong. Monthly meetings of an 
instructional nature are held. The group sponsors art workshop vid 
members volunteering to work with groups of fifty other teacl.crx l 
has been the practice to sponsor workshops given by commercial 

” 1 Statement prepared by Gratia Barley Crow., Director of Inamretion. 
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the basis of his finished product but rather by his growth in art experi- 
ences, his enjoyment of the art period, and the development of taste and 
good selection in the choices he makes day after day. 

In order to provide the classes with a variety of stimulating experi- 
ences, and to help the individual teacher in making up a particular 
program for her group, the art supervisor provides each teacher with a 
flexible program of tangible methods and techniques. These methods, all 
of which employ readily available materials, might include field trips, 
assigned topics, the use of real objects, pictures, natural phenomena, 
community and world events, music, and similar approaches. Naturally, 
every attempt is made to correlate the child's art program with his other 
school subjects. 

Normally the art supervisor visits each classroom once each six weeks 
for observation and demonstrations. In order to give the teachers more 
help, scheduled conferences and voluntary clinics are held throughout 
the school year. The conferences are usually conducted by the teachers 
themselves. A typical conference was based on Elise Boylston’s Creative 
Expression with Crayons. Several teachers on each grade level selected 
one of the crayon techniques suggested by Miss Boylston, taught this 
method to her students, and then showed examples of the selected crayon 
technique to the conference, explaining how she had made the presenta- 
tion to her class. Attendance at these meetings has indicated a real in- 
terest on the part of the teachers, and a desire for additional help. 

AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

At the junior-high level, exploration is offered all pupils through a 
required general arts course with follow-up work of two additional 
courses in the fine-arts area; while at the senior high school three years 
of art are offered on an elective basis. 

The general philosophy of art recognizes that the purpose of art in 
the school curriculum is to help develop in the individual a wholesome 
personality, stimulate creative thinking through imagination and obser- 
ant * encoura g e active participation in community affairs. The 
chffd should have continuous creative art experiences from the time he 
enters first grade through high school. The fulfillment of art education 
js realized when it fosters the proper relationship of an individual to his 
fellow man, to his surroundings, and to God. With a basic knowledge 
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610 colors and to close the year with a four-day spring workshop in which 
eight teachers each take one area of art instruction, with fifty teachers 
in each section. Teachers may attend one or all eight sections but must 
enroll in advance. In this way art in-service help lias been given to at 
least 600 teachers each )ear and there is always a waiting list. 

Another development this past year has been the forming of an Art 
In-Service Bureau. Twenty-three teachers, both elementary and second- 
ary, have volunteered to go to other schools or community centers to 
hold workshop sessions with faculties and community workers. A seventh- 
grade printing class printed an explanatory folder. There is a separate 
sheet for each worker with his or her picture, educational qualifications, 
description of work he volunteers to do, etc. All principals have this folder 
and can call on these people for help. 

There are five schools this year working as art-curriculuin-centcr 
schools. These five schools have 56 teachers. They have developed a 
philosophy of art for these schools, also general and specific objectives, 
and are writing successful units showing the part that art played in the 
unit. They are likewise writing other successful art experiences. Next 
year these materials will be passed on to other schools which choose to 
work with the Eve original schools in the art curriculum. They will try 
out and add to this material or objectives in their own way. This cur- 
riculum work is going forward in 49 schools in the area of art, reading, 
health, language, science, mathematics, social studies, and music. Next 
year 58 more schools will be involved. Art is playing a big part in all 
areas of curriculum. For example, the schools working in the area of 
social studies find art indispensable for murals, charts, posters, picture 
maps, and three-dimensional construction. 

A program of long standing in Kanawha County has been our Musical 
Pictures radio program. It is sponsored by the Junior League over station 
WGKV in Charleston. The purpose is to inspire creative art and creative 
writing through music. A Junior Radio Board of approximately twenty 
people includes Junior League members, principals, and teachers. They 
write their own scripts for broadcasts. Art and writing selected by the 
participating schools are displayed in an exhibit at the Diamond De- 
partment Store each year and are of much interest to the public. 

The Scholastic Art Awards Exhibit is held each February. Many West 
Virginia students have been helped through scholarships. The growth 
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in understanding of art concepts the past seven years has been evident 6 1 1 
from the work submitted. Scholastics has not been a goal in itself, but 
having work displayed has been a great inspiration for accomplish- 
ment in the regular art curriculum. 

Regardless of one’s situation, he can have promising art practices. 

Growth is slow but sure if he has the initiative to plan, to work, and to 
share; but above all he must help his teachers to develop an art philoso- 
phy winch is their own and which is in keeping with the needs of our 
youth today. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI* 

Ait is more than making pictures and objects. It is more than enjoying 
the selected examples in museums and galleries. 

Art is experience that touches every phase of life, experience with 
beauty — -beauty of form, color, sound, rhythm, language, even of flavor 
and odor. 

Response to art influences man intellectually, emotionally, spiritually. 

It influences the arrangement of his mantelpiece, the clothes be wears, 
the book he chooses, the fun and recreation he seeks, the kind of citizen 
he is, the ideals toward which he works. 

Art is integrated with the cultural and social forces by which men 
live and die. It enriches and enhances life, making it worth the struggle. 

Art, being tangible, sincere, and of the people, is a means of friend- 
ship and understanding between countries. 

Ait has a broad and integrated field and plays a vital role in demo- 
cratic living. Thus, emphasis in our schools is placed on the develop- 
ment of sound thinking, sincere appreciation, creative effort, resource- 
fulness, and good taste in those areas of hfe in which the child is most 
likely to find his day-to-day living. 

By art appreciation is meant knowledge of and response to both the 
fine and functional arts. Art appreciation is not apart from life itself 
but is integrated with daily living. When children place books neatly 
on a library table, pick up unsightly scraps, put together a pleasing 
flower arrangement, or discover that even surroundings at home can 
sometimes be made more attractive with a little thought and effort spent 


• Statement prepared by Ro>tmiry Beymer, Director of Art Education. 
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612 in the cause of orderliness and beauty, they show growth in art appre- 

ciation. To give the child experiences that will add to his knowledge 

and increase his enjoyment of art, the school takes care to: 

1 gee that the buildings and rooms are such that a child can grow in aes- 
thetic responses. 

2. Give him opportunity to participate in many kinds of art activities, be- 
cause his appreciations have to be built upon a realistic and emotional 
basis. 

3. Let him have firsthand experiences seeing, feeling, and discussing objects 
of art. These give enjoyment and build standards. 

4. Teach enough simple art techniques to enable children to work with confi- 
dence. 

5. Allow sincere, free response from children, emotionally as well as intellec- 
tually. Appeal to the eye is not a whole experience for a child; he has to 
bring emotion and language into the situation. 


LIVINGSTON, NEW JERSEY* 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

We have always realized that if the scope of the program and if the 
art work is to progress, it must have the full cooperation of all the 
teachers, principals, and custodians. 

We are particularly interested in providing for every child a large 
number of experiences with water colors, crayons, clay, paper, and other 
materials that call for manipulation and control. The basic subject mat- 
ter, of course, grows out of the environment: figures in action, trees, 
houses, and simple items that children are able to fit into the pattern. 

Developing interest in all of life is a major purpose. But even more 
important is to help create and develop in the child the awareness and 
the joy and satisfaction that come with creative expression and in coop- 
erative group working and sharing. 

Without the power to observe and to use that observation, without 
proper muscular coordination and manipulative control, all else is im- 
possible. Whenever possible, we tie in the kinesthetic experiences of the 
art work, using the arms and body to parallel lines of direction and 
shapes which the children observe in their conscious activities, such as 
the walking trips we often take. 


* Stalen)ent Prepared by Margaret LaMorte, Supervisor of Art. 
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Two of the best experiences for the greatest number of children during 6 1 3 
the recent past were: 

1. The Flower Show, in which the whole school-community effort fell into 
a beautiful, natural pattern of working, learning, and haring fun together. 

2. The cooperativ e development of the farm and community projects by two 
first-grade teachers. The remarkable construction of the farm and of a 
typical large market were worth-while experiences. The trips for purchas- 
ing and visiting and the interesting art work that resulted served as further 
stimulation for activity in art. 

The evaluation by the children at Central School was a revelation. 

They decided that the winning of a ribbon at the Flow er Show was not 
important in comparison to the fun they all had in making their own 
arrangements and in sharing. 

Because children aim to please furnishes a natural form of motivation 
and, invariably, they succeed. Such was the case with the class that 
assumed responsibility for designing and making scenery for the Music 
Festival. This and other instances are continually coming up to make 
one aware that this method is worth while. It is evident that teachers 
are constantly developing their own rich background, and their growth 
and appreciation are the source on which the children build. 

Teachers and coordinators try to develop something special in each 
building. Activities along this line are Christmas scenery in Roosevelt 
and Harrison Buildings, the Flower Show at Central, and the making of 
place mats for the Old Folks’ Home and work for the Red Cross at 
Squiretown. 

Next year, we are anxious to develop a series of workshops for teachers 
in order to help them with specific problems and in their understanding 
of the art program. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

We believe that being a "teen-ager” is particularly difficult, and that 
frequently the problem of growing up can assume o\ erwlielming pro- 
portions. We believe sincerely that successful living is based upon per- 
sonal integrity, a sense of responsibility, understanding, and cooper- 
ation. Therefore, a wide variety of classroom procedures are used to try 
to help individuals locate their particular niche and interest. The aims 
of our program at this level are these: 
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1 The development of greater awareness of the beauty which continually 
surrounds our lives; to broaden and enrich our experiences by opening 
our eyes to the well-designed and the lovely. 

To coordinate awareness with keener observation. 

To develop discrimination in selection. 

To correlate observation with control and coordination. 

To offer opportunity for expression in as many media as possible. 

To encourage group work; to face problems and make decisions. 

To stimulate active participation. 

8. To stimulate and develop special ait abilities. 

9. To develop proper attitude toward self-discipline. 

10. To offer young people pleasant, satisfactory, creative experiences in art. 
Some methods used in achieving our aims are described below. 

1. Class discussions: to locate and clarify the interest; to make available the 
“fine” and beautiful which might be unfamiliar and thus not understood; 
to stimulate thinking as part of and before a creative experience; to create 
a warm, satisfying relationship between teacher and pupil; to give oppor- 
tunity for word expression and terminology experience as well as creative 
expression. 

2. Group troth arrangement and selection of paintings to decorate the halls 
of the buildings; bulletin-board arrangements; scenery painting, stage con- 
struction, stage make-up, three-dimensional displays; cleaning and caring 
for equipment; making props for the various assembly programs; contribu- 
tions to community groups and agencies. 

3. Individual contributions to the community: Halloween windows; Poppy 
Day posters; decoration of bags for the Red Cross. 

4. Use of cisual aids with discussion: movies on various media; successful 
commercial posters; art magazines and books; displays of the work of some 
successful young artists from the initial layout through printed material 
or completed paintings; demonstration in oil painting of snowscape from 
art-room window, pointing up artists’ prerogative of selection and deletion 
for purposes of beauty or composition. 

5. Research in areas that tie ait with home and life experience: interior deco- 
ration; clothing; color; theater. 

6. Experimentation: awareness of design through experimentation with mate- 
rials and with art elements and principles. 

7. Educational excursions: planned museum visits; trips through town to iden- 
tify 'architectural types; sketching trip to Flower Show; backstage visit to 
a theater; and other similar journeys. 

Following the activities listed above, classes did critical written evalu- 
ations from which thoughtful suggestions for art work were gathered. 
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One of the strong beliefs we hold is to give all pupils opportunity to 6 i 5 
work with a wide range of materials: colored chalk, charcoal, crayon, 
tempera paint, water color, and oil. All should have experience in draw- 
ing from nature out of doors or through the art-room windows; working 
from the posed figure in action, from still-life, and imaginative expression. 

The many crafts are also made available and in the same spirit as the 
graphic experiences. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ' 0 

The philosophy that governs the art program in the schools of Min- 
neapolis is expressed in a unique manner: art as it affects or reflects the 
needs of pupils, parents, and the community. 

OUR PUPILS 

. . . respond to an aesthetically pleasant and permissive atmosphere. 

. . . need opportunities to communicate their experiences, ideas, feelings 
and concerns. 

. . . crave experiences that encourage exploration, responsibility, and 
independent thinking. 

. . . want teacher and peer acceptance, support, stimulation, guidance, 
praise, and respect. 

. . . need to discover their own personal growth, interests, and capaci- 
ties. 

. . . like to see, feel, arrange, collect, express, and imagine. 

. . . desire group activity as well as individual activity. 

. . . have a variety of needs, interests, and capacities. 

- • . desire success, satisfaction, and a sense of belonging. 

OUR PARENTS 

• . - recognize that art fulfills a basic human need. 

• • . realize that all pupils have innate creative abilities. 

• • . understand that pupils think and create differently than adults. 

- . . see evidence of pupils’ artistic abilities by work done in school as 
well as at home. 

10 This statement, reproduced by permission of Dr. Del Dosso, Director of Art, is in the 
form of an attracts ely designed folder. 
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. . . accept and encourage the pupils’ independent thinking and solu- 
lions. 

encourage work and play experiences within the home, 
know that art can help to maintain natural creativity, resourceful- 
ness, and sympathetic understanding. 

. . . understand that art is personal rather than imitative. 

. . . understand that the manipulation of art materials can foster phys- 
ical, mental, social, and emotional development. 

. . . like to see pupils’ development and growth. 

. . . enjoy pupils’ work. 

. . . know that art encompasses architecture, painting, sculpture, cloth- 
ing, machine-made and handmade crafts. 

. . . realize that discriminate tastes make everyday living more pleasant 
and convenient. 

. . . realize the value of creative powers in adult life. 

. . . know that beauty can bring spiritual uplift. 

OUR COMMUNITY 

. . . has many cultural resources. 

. . . understands the importance of wholesome leisure-time activities. 

. . . lives and worships within many fine examples of contemporary ar- 
chitecture. 

. . . prorides space for exhibits and opportunities for pupils to see, use, 
understand, and appreciate. 

. . . has shops that handle contemporary man-made and machine-made 
forms. 

... has much surrounding natural beauty and wildlife in parks, lakes, 
farms, and countrysides. 

. . . sees pupils experiences reflected in visual expression. 

IN OUR SCHOOLS ART ACTIVITIES 

. . . axe based upon the pupils’ needs, interests, and capacities. 

. . . utilize the actual, imaginative, and vicarious experiences of pupils 
to stimulate individual thinking and resourcefulness. 

. . . challenge explorative and creative powers by providing experiences 
in many two-and three-dimensional media. 

. . . are based primarily on personal self-expression, but they also moti- 
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vate appreciation, awareness, and sensitivity toward nature and man- 6 1 7 
made forms. 

. . . provide pupils with the opportunity to achieve and enjoy success 
through participation in individual and group experiences. 

. . . elevate self-esteem and self-confidence through pupil exhibitions, 
discussions, explorations, selections, and creations. 

. . , encourage individuality through respectful praise of many ways of 
working and thinking. 

. . , emphasize respect for machine and hand tools as well as a variety 
of media. 

. . . help maintain open, flexible, and inquiring minds. 

. . . help pupils to plan, discuss, and evaluate. 

. . . help pupils to see, appreciate, understand, and apply. 

. . . allow each pupil to set his own standard based on his capacities 
and progress. 

. . . give teachers an opportunity to move among the pupils to ghe 
warm, friendly encouragement and praise. 

. - . use family traditions, community resources, and our American her- 
itage to vitalize the creative experience. 

. . . accept flower and bulletin-board arrangement as art problems as 
well as the creation of a painting or sculpture. 

. . . accept all pupils — the slow learners, the average, and the gifted. 

• . . show that pupil growth is the important end product. 

• . . belong to the pupils. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA" 

Belief in the inherent creativity of children is basic in the operations 
of the art department of the Oklahoma City public schools. And if 
creativity is inherent in children, then it must be a part of everyday 
living, of reactions to experiences, of associating and working with other 
people, and of developing all those innate individual powers which make 

life worthwhile. 

In our elementary schools we no JoDger have specialists in art in each 
school, and so ever)' classroom teacher is a potential art teacher. This 
presupposes, then, a continuing program of in-service education since 

11 Statement prepared by Grace Chadnicl, Director of Art. 
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6 1 8 teachers, being human, cannot possibly possess a workable "know-how” 
in all subject areas; and after all, art education does require a teacher- 
an enthusiastic one, preferably, who believes in experimentation and in 
helping children develop and express their ideas and reactions to ex- 
periences in terms of form and color. 

Generating belief in and enthusiasm for creative art expression on the 
part of the teacher becomes, then, a major issue in our elementary art- 
education program. Fortunately, we have three assistants in the ele- 
mentary schools who go on call to help teachers with their art prob- 
lems. They are booked solidly for weeks in advance. Teachers state the 
areas in which they want help, they know when the art assistant will be 
there, and they plan accordingly with their children. Schools love to 
have these assistants come. The confidence they inspire in teachers and 
children is of inestimable value. Our big problem is how adequately to 
serve a system the size of ours with so few assistants. 

Our secondary schools, of course, have art teachers whose training en- 
ables them to guide adolescents in creative and appreciative activities in 
the space arts. These art departments operate with the idea of promoting 
art experiences for as many students as possible, offering opportunity for 
exploration and experimentation, and drawing inspiration from varied 
subject matters and life situations. Emphasis is placed upon acceptance 
of responsibility, development of taste and judgment, organization of 
ideas, emotional development of the individual student, and his relation- 
ship to the group at school, in the home, and in the community. For 
those with art career plans, an attempt is made to provide the- basic 
needs for qualifying for subsequent training. 

There are certain effective features of our art program which may be 
unique. We have just completed our third year of Creative Crafts, a 
thirty-minute weekly television program broadcast by WKY-TV over 
Channel 4. It is a public-service program produced by the Art Depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma City public schools and the Community Work- 
shop of the Oklahoma City libraries. Scheduled on Saturday mornings, 
it is beamed directly to children in their homes, not only in Oklahoma 
City, but all over the state and sections of adjoining states. 

A teacher who is doing good creative work in some chosen area 
assumes responsibility for a program. She produces a worksheet and 
trains e children for the presentation. The idea is to illustrate a number 
o ways of doing the craft, and then to suggest that “you try it your 
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way.” Over 500 worksheets are sent out on request each week by the 6)9 
Community Workshop. The effectiveness of the program in our own 
school system is very rewarding. 

Artists Are People is an effective fifteen-minute weekly radio program 
prepared by a teacher and her group of children and broadcast over our 
school radio station KOKH-FM. It is usually biographical and in dialogue 
form. 

At the Jefferson Building, our instructional center, we keep continuing 
exhibits of crafts and murals done in our schools. 

At Invemess-Boyd Museum and Institute of Art, which is an old 
apartment house converted into a school museum and work center, we 
keep a continuous exhibit of the individual paintings and drawings of 
children in our schools. 

OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE 1 ’ 

Art education at Highland View Elementary School in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, is a composite of several circumscribing factors. The large 
enrollment of between 800 and 900, with 25 different class groups on six 
grade levels, has made periodic allocation of time one of the most limiting 
factors affecting the art program. The concept of the art teacher as a 
special teacher provides further limitation; notwithstanding the situation 
or circumstance, a genuinely creative art program can be bad if the 
correct approach is employed. 

In ascertaining that approach it is essential to determine what art is 
supposed to do for the child that no other subject can do. There are 
many overlapping contributions to child development when all the forces 
at work play upon him . But art plays a singular part when considered 
from the standpoint of a mode of expression through material. It seems 
that one of the most basic needs of life is the urge to express oneself 
and the accompanying need for acceptance, which is, in short, success. 

There are many avenues; some “say it with flowers,” as the expression 
goes. Some use poetry, and all the various means of conveying ideas and 
concepts ensure success for all in some manner or other. Art provides 
an avenue of expression through material with acceptance for all in 
varying degrees of success depending upon aptitude and ability. 

Consequently, an art program should provide a wide variety of ac- 

B Statement prepared by George Wilson, Art Instructor. 
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6 2 o tivities, experiences, and/or materials to meet the varied individual likes 

and dislikes within a group. Coupled with this concept is the dual pur- 
pose of also providing frequent exposure to the same media and ma- 
terial to develop facility or competency to achieve success. How often 
one hears the saying, “I know what I want to say but I don’t know how 
to say it " A happy medium must be found between these two concepts. 

However, it is not enough just to express oneself. There must be some- 
thing to say. It has been the authors personal experience in more ways 
than one that when once he has an idea or knows what he wants to 
say the rest seems relegated to a minor (though still important) role. 
Where do we get our idea for the tilings we do in art? Things we do, 
tilings we see, and things that happen to us. These form the subject 
matter for modeling, painting, etc. 

These take in all the experiences that children have, which brings us 
to perhaps the most important aspect of the correct approach. There is a 
sense in which each child or individual conforms to the norm or to the 
group pattern. But there is also a counteracting force of self-selecting 
that is essential in the cycle of expressing and accepting necessary to 
success and the maintenance of the ego. There is a fine balance between 
imposition on the part of the adult and self-determination on the part 
of the child. 

It is the responsibility of an art program to provide opportunity for 
adequate self-selecting or self-determining on the part of the child in all 
his experience through materials. The correct approach involves maxi- 
mum child participation on all stages of the process, from planning to 
evaluating with adequate time, guidance, working space, and material 
to achie\ e maximum success for each child. Each activity and program 
should be evaluated on the basis of how far in this direction the particular 
activity is taking the individual and the group. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 11 

The Foreword to the Guide to Art Activities in the Pittsburgh public 
schools, prepared by a committee of teachers and supervisors, states that 
the Guide is “based on an analysis of the child at each maturation level, 
his interests and his needs, both personal and social.” 

It further states that ideally the art activity grows out of teacher- 

“ Statement prepared by Mary Adeline McKibbin, Ehrector of Art Education. 
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pupil planning in response to real needs. It is the obligation of the 621 
teacher to make children aware of needs not readily sensed, and con- 
tinually to broaden their interests. Instead of following a set course of 
study, art activities in Pittsburgh develop in response to interests and 
needs, the scope and sequence of such art activities being determined by 
pupil-teacher identification of ways to satisfy those needs. 

To care for childrens individual differences, they are introduced to a 
variety of art media, both two- and three-dimensional, and encouraged 
to explore their possibilities. From kindergarten through twelfth grade 
this exploratory, creative attitude is encouraged. The quality of the 
child’s experience is always considered more important than the quality 
of the art produced. 

Art education is concerned both with the maximum development of 
the individual and with his adjustment to the social pattern of which 
he is an integral part. Use, therefore, is made of community resources — 
from zoos and supermarkets, planetarium and conservatories, commu- 
nity-development projects and the Arts and Crafts Center, to the Car- 
negie Institute and the International Art Exhibitions. 

We plan art activities for all children, not for the talented few, for 
we believe that all human beings have a need for some form of creative 
expression. Art experiences, because they offer direct contacts with 
color, form, and texture, bring sensory response, develop sensitivity to 
these elements as they exist everywhere in life, and thus become sources 
of constant revelation and pleasure. Appreciation itself becomes a cre- 
ative experience. 

Cooperation rather than competition is characteristic of art activities. 

Children working together leam to value human differences and to ap- 
preciate the unique contribution of each to the group. Because of the 
informal atmosphere in the art class, tensions are resolved; individual 
self-control supplants imposed discipline. The good art teacher maintains 
a free but challenging classroom atmosphere. 

We do not in Pittsburgh subscribe to a laissez-faire attitude toward 
art experiences; nor do we endorse teacher dictatorship, however well 
intcntioned. Dictatorship is fatal to creativity; no leadership invites frus- 
tration. 

Teachers, therefore, assume the role of democratic leadership. They 
attempt to understand child development and to consider the child’s 
art product as evidence of growth at the child’s own level. 
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They believe that sincere expression is more desirable than technical 
perfection or unfeeling documentation. 

Good teachers promote the desire to use art materials creatively by 
furnishing challenging experiences and sensitizing children visually and 
emotionally to the possibilities for art expression inherent in these ex- 
periences. 

They acquaint children with a variety of media, guide them in the 
use of materials, and help them acquire those skills for which children 
at any stage of their development sense the need. 

Development of skills and understandings, however, represents only a 
part of the total development of the individual. There should be growth 
in the individual’s capacities for satisfying self-expression and communi- 
cation; increasing functional application of art values to control of the 
environment; an ever fuller understanding of the self and society. 

This we believe and, in part, practice. Art is “for all” through the 
eighth grade. In grades 9-12 it is an elective, but, as such, is scheduled 
five periods a week and carries regular credit toward graduation. Not 
more than 23 percent of any high-school student body elects art. In 
large high schools there are specially equipped metalcrafts and ceramics 
rooms, as well as general art rooms. New junior-high-school art rooms are 
all-purpose studios, equipped for all types of two- and three-dimensional 
work. 

Intermediate grades (4-6) in large elementary schools have art-trained 
teachers and fairly well-equipped art rooms. 

Art activities in the primary grades are the responsibility of the class- 
room teacher, who, of course, has access to the art supervisor in the 
district. These teachers have responded enthusiastically to help in in- 
service workshops conducted by art supervisors. 

As everywhere, the success or failure of an art program depends upon 
tiie teacher— his interest, his eagerness for growth, his understanding of 
both the child and art processes. We are fortunate in Pittsburgh in 
having a fine group of art teachers. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 1 * 

We have art in Richmond, for where there are children there is art. 
Children, teacher, and communities differ — so also do art experiences. 

" Steteaa * P^paied by Helen Cynthia Rose, Supervisor of An Education. 
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Our program provides the 35,000 children in Richmond schools with 623 
art experiences emphasizing: 

Art for Good Living (at home, at school, and in the community) 

Creating more attractive surroundings. 

Developing a taste for good design in the things we see and use every day. 
Acquiring a knowledge of our culture, past and present, so that we may 
be better able to appreciate and understand the art in our own lives and 
community. 

Art for the Individual 

Realizing emotional and moral satisfactions through the creative experi- 
ence. 

Developing skills and interests leading to hobbies and vocations through 
participation in the visual arts. 

Art for the School Program 

Giving the child an understanding of the world of which he is a vital 
part. 

Helping the child to organize other areas of learning — science, history, ge- 
ography, music, mathematics, physical education, and dramatics — in a 
visual, creative manner. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

Is the elementary classroom teacher or the art teacher responsible for 
providing the child with art opportunities? 

Both. Art teacher, classroom teacher, and children plan together. The 
art teacher works with the group in the activity for which it most needs 
his specialized help and the classroom teacher carries on the art pro- 
gram, which has been cooperatively planned on a long-range scale. 

How does the elementary art consultant work, and what does he do? 

He works best for the greatest number of people with a combination 
regular and “on call” schedule. This enables him to see all teachers 
and children periodically, and allows time to do the things requested 
of him when most needed. 

The art consultant initiates long-range planning with the teacher, sug- 
gesting possible art activities; introduces new materials; keeps teachers 
informed of available visual material; initiates workshops for teachers 
and parents, arranges exhibitions; acts as adviser on bulletin-board and 
corridor displays; works with groups on scenery, props, and costumes 
for classroom and assembly performances; interprets the program to 
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They believe that sincere expression is more desirable than technical 
perfection or unfeeling documentation. 

Good teachers promote the desire to use art materials creatively by 
furnishing challenging experiences and sensitizing children visually and 
emotionally to the possibilities for art expression inherent in these ex- 
periences. 

They acquaint children with a variety of media, guide them in the 
use of materials, and help them acquire those skills for which children 
at any stage of their development sense the need. 

Development of skills and understandings, however, represents only a 
part of the total development of the individual. There should be growth 
in the individual’s capacities for satisfying self-expression and communi- 
cation; increasing functional application of art values to control of the 
environment; an ever fuller understanding of the self and society. 

This we believe and, in part, practice. Art is “for all” through the 
eighth grade. In grades 9-12 it is an elective, but, as such, is scheduled 
five periods a week and carries regular credit toward graduation. Not 
more than 25 percent of any high-school student body elects art. In 
large high schools there are specially equipped metalcrafts and ceramics 
rooms, as well as general art rooms. New junior-high-school art rooms are 
all-purpose studios, equipped for all types of two- and three-dimensional 
work. 

Intermediate grades (4-6) in large elementary schools have art-trained 
teach ers and fairly well-equipped art rooms. 

Art activities in the primary grades are the responsibility of the class- 
room teacher, who, of course, has access to the art supervisor in the 
district. These teachers have responded enthusiastically to help in in- 
service workshops conducted by art supervisors. 

As everywhere, the success or failure of an art program depends upon 
tiie teacher -his interest, his eagerness for growth, his understanding of 
both the child and art processes. We are fortunate in Pittsburgh in 
having a fine group of art teachers. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 14 

We have art in Richmond, for where there are children there is art. 
Children, teacher, and communities differ— so also do art experiences. 

” Stateroent Prepared by Helen Cynthia Rose. Supervisor of Art Education. 
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Our program provides the 35,000 children in Richmond schools with 62 3 
art experiences emphasizing: 

Art for Good Living (at home, at school, and in the community) 

Creating more attractive surroundings. 

Developing a taste for good design in the things we see and use every day. 
Acquiring a knowledge of our culture, past and present, so that we may 
be better able to appreciate and understand the art in our own lives and 
community. 

Art for the Individual 

Realizing emotional and moral satisfactions through the creathe experi- 
ence. 

Developing skills and interests leading to hobbies and vocations through 
participation in the visual arts. 

Art for the School Program 

Giving the child an understanding of the world of which he is a vital 
part 

Helping the child to organize other areas of learning — science, history, ge- 
ography, music, mathematics, physical education, and dramatics — in a 
visual, creative manner. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

Is the elementary classroom teacher or the art teacher responsible for 
providing the child with art opportunities? 

Both. Art teacher, classroom teacher, and children plan together. The 
art teacher works with the group in the activity for which it most needs 
his specialized help and the classroom teacher carries on the art pro- 
gram, which has been cooperatively planned on a long-range scale. 

How does the elementary art consultant work, and what does he do? 

He works best for the greatest number of people with a combination 
regular and “on call” schedule. This enables him to see all teachers 
and children periodically, and allows time to do the things requested 
of him when most needed. 

The art consultant initiates long-range planning with the teacher, sug- 
gesting possible art activities; introduces new materials; keeps teachers 
informed of available visual material; initiates workshops for teachers 
and parents, arranges exhibitions; acts as adviser on bulletin-board and 
corridor displays; works with groups on scenery, props, and costumes 
for classroom and assembly performances; interprets the program to 
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624 P.T.A. and faculty groups; and helps all with whom he comes in con- 
tact to understand child characteristics in art. 

How can art be available for all children on the secondary keel? 
Courses are offered which appeal to all students. Incorporated in these 
courses can be art for the consumer, specialized art, “hobby” art, art 
and culture, and the humanities and art. Exhibitions are displayed in 
the main corridors of schools from museums, local artists, and students. 

Art study and art services may be a period for students who are or 
are not enrolled in art to come from other classes to work on an art 
project, to work on illustrations for school publications, scenery and 
costumes for dramatic productions, and other school needs. The art 
teacher may go to other classrooms to contribute to the program through 
the field of art during this period. 

Is a course of study necessary in art? 

A guide of some kind is highly desirable in a school system of this 
size where art teachers change and teacher training varies. Richmond 
has had an ever-changing guide in art over the years. For the past two 
years Richmond teachers have been working on a revision which will 
proride for continuous growth in art from junior primary through high 
school, but will be flexible enough to incorporate the interests and 
abilities of the child; the stages of development; the needs of the home, 
school, and community; the relation of art to other areas of learning; 
and the cultural implications of art. 

What is unique and helpful about Richmonds art department? 

We are particularly proud of the use by approximately 1100 teachers 
each year of the 1200 items, other than prints, available for loan through 
our department. These materials consist of books, folders, slides, exhibi- 
tions, display boards, textiles, posters, magazines, and prints. 

In addition, over 36,000 children see exhibitions in their schools from 
the Virginia Museum each year. This is arranged by scheduling three 
exhibitions each month to as many as 12 schools. Our schools also use 
about 250 exhibitions from the Valentine Museum each year and 25,000 
children enjoy them. The Richmond schools provide bus service and 
classes go continually to see exhibitions at both museums. The Valen- 
tine Museum sponsors a biennial show of our childrens work of six 
weeks’ duration. 

What does the art supervisor do? 
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I have been asked to list the type of work which the art supervisor 6 2 s 
does. This seems a dull subject to anyone other than an art supervisor 
until it is realized that this work must be carried on by someone. 

Whether there is an art supervisor who is highly trained with experience 
on all grade levels or not, the size of the school system determines the 
need for one. 

An art supervisor; 

Is responsible for the quality of the art teaching of elementary classroom 
teachers, art teachers, and resource-room teachers. 

De\ clops art curriculum with teachers and principals on all levels to provide 
continuous guidance for the child in art, relating it to other areas of learn- 
ing. 

Initiates in-service training program in art for elementary classroom teachers, 
art teachers, and resource-room teachers. 

Interprets and stimulates the art program through faculty and P.T.A. meet- 
ings, speeches to community groups, exhibitions, newspaper publicity, and 
art bulletins. 

Acts as museum coordinator in arranging traxeling exhibitions, children’s mu- 
seum attendance, informing schools of offerings of the museum, and ar- 
ranging museum workshops ( Virginia Museum). 

Supervises the development of \isual loan material and its distribution. 

Is responsible for art-room plans, furniture, and equipment planning and or- 
dering for all schools. 

De\ clops all art supply lists, consolidates orders, selects bids on large orders, 
keeps books on junior- and senior-high teacher allotments, and is a “co- 
ordinator” for distribution of supplies from warehouse. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Visual Materials 

The Richmond schools lim e circulated three exhibitions from the Vir- 
ginia. Museum to as many as 12 schools each month, and as a result ap- 
proximately 35,000 children have seen these exhibitions during the year. 

The Valentine Museum has circulated 251 exhibitions to our schools 
and 25,848 children has e seen them. 

Children base enjoyed the exhibitions at the Virginia Museum. The 
Scandinavian show was considered particularly valuable for children, 
with 1190 attending. 

Approximately 1100 teachers have used the 1200 items of visual ma- 
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6 2 6 terials, not including prints, which the Art Department has available tor 
loaB. 

The Valentine Museum held the biennial exhibition “School Art on 
Parade” of the art work of children, September 23 through November 1, 
to which 3392 parents, children, teachers, and administrators came. 

Exhibitions of student work have been held in tire majority of the 
schools. Richmond students participated in the Junior Red Cross Inter- 
national School Art Program and an exhibition of the work was on dis- 
play at Miller and Rhoads for one week in May. 

Workshops 

Workshops for teachers have been numerous this year. Many have 
been held on clay and glazes, Christmas, evaluation of the art program 
in individual schools, beautification of the school, better room arrange- 
ments, and various materials. 

The Virginia Museum carried on a workshop for the “Better Use of 
Museum Materials,” which fifty of our teachers attended. 

Curriculum 

The secondary art teachers of the city are working on a revision of 
curriculum material in staff meetings. Much of this material is being 
incorporated in the new state art guide- for secondary schools. The ele- 
mentary teachers have developed a bulletin. Clay and Kiln in Your 
School, and have produced innumerable visual aids this year. 

Plans, Furniture, and Equipment 

Plans for resource rooms and secondary-school art rooms have been 
developed. Furniture has been designed by the Art Department and 
produced by the state penitentiary. There are now thirty kilns being 
used in our schools. 

Participation an State and National Levels 

The Art Supervisor has been active as the representative of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association at tke annual elementary-education 
conference in Washington, chairman of the Art Guide for the Art Sec- 
tion of VEA, chairman of the Curriculum Materials Committee of South- 
eastern Arts, member of the same committee for NAEA, and member 
of committees on articulation and teacher load in the city-. 
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RIO VISTA, CALIFORNIA’ 5 62/ 

Rio Vista Joint Union High School has an enrollment of 230 young 
people, in a community of 2000, in a rich rural area seventy miles north- 
east of San Francisco. The area is self-sufficient to the extent of not even 
caring for city advantages or influences. Six big school buses carry two- 
thirds of the students on long daily commutes. This means that there 
can be almost no after-school activity. 

Tn a staff of 22 teachers, there is one full-time art teacher. Crafts are 
taught as a part of the homemaking department. There are five art classes 
a day. One of these is reserved for third- and fourth-year art students. 

The other four classes are open to any student without prerequisite. 

These classes are held on the workshop idea. Sometimes as many as 
four activities are taking place simultaneously. The course of study has 
neier been identical any two of the past 25 years, as the activities are 
planned to fit the interests and abilities of the students. Every student in 
high school is urged to take one year of art at some time during his four 
years, but it is not compulsory. 

Freedom of expression is encouraged. As students show a need for 
basic drawing and a knowledge of structure, a group will work together 
for a few weeks on basic forms. Just as rapidly as the student shows 
some proficiency he moves on to another activity. Stragglers also pro- 
gress, but into less-demanding mediums. 

Over a four-year period students have an opportunity to participate 
in individual and group projects. Among the group activities are: 

1. Murals for use at school or at the state or county fairs. 

2. Puppets and or marionettes used at local organizations arid on school ex- 
change programs. 

3. Stage settings for school musical and theatrical productions. 

4. Art work for the school annuaL 

3. Illuminated cathedral-size "stained glass” windows as a backdrop for the 
Christmas concert. 

8. School, class, and organization dance decorations. 

7. Local-store Christmas decorations, for which students are paid. 

8. A group trip once a jear to cither a Sacramento or San Francisco art mu- 
seum. The museum trip also includes a look at store windows and store 
decorations. 

11 Statement prepared by Jdella Church, Art Director, 
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Individual activities include: 

1. Freehand sketching or designing while listening to music to establish the 
relation of form to sound and color. 

2. Movement of abstract forms through space, both two- and three-dimen- 
sional. 

3. Decorative designs: form, texture, and pattern. 

4. Freehand brush drawing: form, line, and texture. 

5. Lettering, posters, linoleum-block printing. 

6. Pen and ink rendering. 

7. Oil painting. 

8. Crayon and/or water-color nature sketches: flower and animal forms. 

9. All students attempt to paint a portrait for character studies. 

10. Silk screen. 

11. Tliree-dimensional work includes wire and paper sculpture, masks. 

Each year there is one unit activity for all students on some period 

in the history of art. Each student reports orally to the class with an 
illustrated talk on the life and achievements of a recognized artist. In 
this manner a student who elects art for four years has a pretty fair 
view of the “masters,” old and modern. 

The general aims of the art classes are first of all to give students an 
opportunity for growth in art expression. Following that come de- 
veloping skills in several art media to the end of hobby interests, and 
“creating for enjoyment.” All classes at all times try to correlate art with 
good taste toward the end of a good shopping sense, and so that they 
will avoid shoddy and poorly designed merchandise. 

The atmosphere of the art classes is organized, but students move 
about without unseemly confusion. With very few exceptions they enjoy 
their activities and usually produce something which they are interested 
in keeping. Unfortunately, the classes are the catchall for misfits from 
other school departments. Our aim is to give each child some experience 
in which he can succeed, show growth in performance, in appreciation, 
and have fun. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 16 
POINT OF VIEW 

We have a planned program in art education because we believe it is a 
necessary part of a balanced education. We help children become more 

16 Statement prepared by Dale Goss. Director of Art Education. 
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inventive and resourceful so that they will become more confident of 629 
their own abilities and more able to express their ideas and feelings. 

While there are many ways children learn to express themselves, in 
art we deal with the graphic processes of painting, drawing, construct- 
ing, modeling, and designing. 

In addition to developing skill in graphic expression, we help children 
grow in aesthetic understanding and help them appreciate the values 
inherent in originality, simplicity, and tolerance. 

conditions for art education 

In best serving the creative interests of children we believe teachers 
and school administrators must recognize that every child is potentially 
a creative child, that every activity or experience is potential material 
for creative expression, that ways of expression are unimportant so long 
as they are within the range of children’s abilities, and that the standards 
and values set must be within the range of the children’s understanding 
and acceptance. Finally, we believe that techniques and skills must be 
adapted to the experiences and needs of the children and that, within 
the limits of the facilities, the children should participate in selecting 
their forms of expression. 

ELEMENTARY ART EDUCATION 

In the primary grades we develop skills in painting, modeling, and 
designing. Particular effort is made to stress originality and simplicity. 

The activities are closely integrated with the children’s personal experi- 
ence in and out of the classroom. At this level children are given ex- 
periences which will bring an awareness of color, space, and form. 

During the intermediate years children expand their earlier design ex- 
periences with paper, paint, and scrap materials, but including design 
with wire, metal, fabrics, and wood among their activities. At the same 
time study is made which leads to a clearer understanding of such art 
elements as space, color, form, texture, and line. As the children’s in- 
terest expand to include the community, the art projects allow expression 
of this interest. 

When children leave our primary grades we assume that they will 
have gained a measure of confidence in their expressh e powers, have 
acquired the beginning of a “graphic vocabulary,” and come to accept 
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6 3 0 art expression as a normal human activity. Upon leavmg the elementary 
grades we trust that the children will have been successful in retaining 
their confidence, in increasing their expressive powers, in developing a 
tolerant attitude toward the creative efforts of other children, in broaden- 
ing their aesthetic understanding, exploring the design potential of many 
materials, and in becoming awakened to the social and economic func- 
tions of art. 

SECONDARY ART EDUCATION 
The Junior High School 

The junior high school encounters many problems related to child de- 
velopment and school organization not found in elementary schools. At 
the present time art education is required study for most children in 
the first half of grade 7 and the last half of grade 8. In the ninth year it 
is elected, but because of the requirements its availability to most chil- 
dren is remote. 

In grade 7 we extend the objectives of the elementary schools and ex- 
plore the place of art in our own community, including an introduction 
of its contributions to industry. 

In grade 8 we teach more specific technical procedures and emphasize 
practical applications of the understandings acquired earlier. The aes- 
thetic insecurity characteristic of adolescent >outh can be reduced by 
specific design accomplishments with materials. We therefore include 
projects with the following materials: textiles, clay, light metals, and 
paper, and develop beginning skills in weaving, ceramics, jewelry, mo- 
biles, gouache or water-color painting, silk-screen printing, and poster 
making. Included also in the eighth grade are activities leading to the 
understanding of art in America, with particular emphasis on a bio- 
graphical study of selected contemporary artists. 

Art students in grade 9 assume the major share of the art responsi- 
bility in the building. In this grade, therefore, we emphasize two aspects 
of our program. First, we encourage children to apply their skills and 
understandings to the everyday art requirements of their school. Second, 
we encourage them, in so far as time and facilities will allow, to advance 
their skills in one of the two- and one of the three-dimensional design 
areas. 

Special attention is given to developing a more mature concept of 
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design, composition, and color and to increasing drawing skills. Each 6 a i 
child is encouraged to study the vocational aspects of a specific art area 
and to explore our community resources in this area. 

Upon the completion of grade 9 we hope that the children will have 
continued to enjoy the discovery and invention of new processes, in- 
creased their mastery of drawing and design skills, broadened their un- 
derstanding of color and composition, and recognized the extent to which 
art is a part of their everyday activities and those of other people through- 
out their community and nation. 

Senior High School 

The art-education classes in grades 10, 11, and 12 are elected. The 
students usually elect art because they have a vocational or an avoca- 
tional interest. Most elect art in their eleventh or twelfth year. 

Emphasis is placed on concrete application of design skills and under- 
standings to everyday problems. Classes are formed in specific areas such 
as painting and drawing, commercial art, costume design and fashion 
illustration, ceramics, weaving, and sculpture. 

Because of the differences in the students’ backgrounds and experi- 
ences, effort is made to provide more individual instruction as well as 
more opportunity for pursuit of personal interests. Added to this are 
provisions for individual responsibility and leadersliip. 

Nonetheless, cooperative activities in which two or three students 
work together are more a part of the general procedure than in earlier 
years. 

Students are helped to understand the historical scope of art, its 
strands of development with their relationship to contemporary design. 

It is assumed, for example, that if students wish to make either a career 
or a hobby of art, they will understand the important influences which 
have preceded and molded the contemporary art of their particular in- 
terest. It is further assumed that they will leam the practical require- 
ments, limits, and scope of their career area. 

Because all students who take art in the high school can benefit from 
its avocational opportunities, we encourage exploration of one or more 
specific art areas in depth. 

The attainments in art which we should expect from high-school 
graduates are difficult to state because of the relative uncertainty of a 
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63 2 continuous art program. Nevertheless, it is ejpected that students who 
come within the framework of an art program will develop sufficient 
skill, understanding, and interest in one or more areas to sustain them in 
continuous creative growth. Furthermore, it is espected that they will 
understand the broader influences on the contemporary arts and the 
specific influences on their areas of specialization. 

STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 57 

The pattern of art education to which we subscribe is creative and 
developmental. It uses many varied media and materials in a wide range 
of experiences appropriate to the level of the child. 

This art program is developed at the elementary level by the class- 
room teacher with the guidance and help of an art resource person. At 
the junior-high level it is developed both in classrooms by classroom 
teachers and in art rooms by art specialists. At the senior-liigh-school 
level it is carried out entirely by art specialists. 

ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

The elementary classroom teacher makes the creative art experiences 
of the art program an integral part of the total program. Art activities 
are not superimposed upon other learning experiences; they are a part of 
them. Motivation, content, or inspiration for art projects develops out 
of whatever the child may be interested in or learning about at the time. 
It is easy and natural. 

However, art education, as such, is not overlooked or neglected. What- 
ever the motivation for the art project, the necessary art learnings must 
be learned, and a line of continuity of learnings and experiences must 
be maintained if the art program is to remain successful past the primary 
levels. 

A foundation of fundamental art skills and understandings is begun 
at an early level, and thereafter the growth and expansion of such skills 
and understandings in a continuous and continuing developmental proc- 
ess are a major objective of the art program. 

The help of the resource person with specialized art training is es- 
sential to attain this objective, as well as the further objective of de- 

" SUtement P re P« ed kf Clen Ketchum Maresca. Superior of Art. 
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veloping a program of rich and varied interests and experiences, which 6 3 3 
will be and will continue to be satisfying to the needs of the child. 

JUNIOR-HIGH LEVa 

In the junior high schools, all seventh- and eighth-grade pupils have 
classes in arts and crafts with art teachers. At the ninth grade such art 
classes become elective, but this is by no means the sum total of junior- 
high-school art experiences. 

Art activities continue to be a very lively part of almost every class- 
room in the junior high schools. These are carried on under the guidance 
of classroom teachers with the advice and help of an art resource person 
when needed. Such art projects have a double value. They apply and 
utilize fundamentals and skills learned in the art room, and they bring 
an enriching interest and reality to the regular classroom work. 

SENIOR-HIGH LEVEL 

In the senior high school, art is entirely elective to a somewhat limited 
group and tends to become separated from the other subject areas. 

We would like to see a definite program which would widen oppor- 
tunities for integration of art appreciation, with pupil participation, in 
most of the other subject areas. 

The possibilities for enrichment of subject matter in social studies, 

English, sciences, languages, and so on are far greater than is generally 
realized, and the potential value of such integration for the high-school- 
age youth remains generally unrecognized. 

We are convinced that many problem areas in the senior high schools 
need never arise, and that they can be resolved through a more universal 
student participation in carefully and understanding^ guided art proj- 
ects, activities, and appreciation experiences. 


TORONTO, CANADA” 

In keeping with the philosophy of modem education, the art program 
in the schools of the city of Toronto is more concerned with the natural 
growth and development of the child than with formulas for art prod- 


»• Statement prepared by II. C. Dierlim, Supervisor of Art. 
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6 34 ucts. Through active participation in creative art activities, through ex- 
ploration and experimentation with chosen media, sensitivity to art m 
eteryday living is fostered. By providing experiences in group relation- 
ships an attitude of respect for tire work of others is promoted with an 
awareness of the successes and limitations of the individual and the 
advantages of working cooperatively with others in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

Believing that art experiences are essentia! to general education, art 
is a requisite for all children in the city up to and including grade 8 and 
is elective in subsequent grades. For the most part, where art is elective 
it is taught by an art specialist, but in other instances it is taught by the 
regular grade teacher. 

The course of study in art for the elementary school and on the 
secondary level is not a prescribed course, but rather a teachers' guide 
to art activities to be used for reference in providing suitable art experi- 
ences for the various grades. A core of desirable outgrowths from the 
activities is suggested. The content is separated into certain areas for 
convenience of organization, but need not be followed specifically. Teach- 
ers are free to modify, adapt, or amplify the work in accordance to the 
varying interests and abilities of the pupils and in accordance with the 
needs of the local school situation. To plan a balanced program and 
pro\ide for as wide a variety of art experiences as possible, it is sug- 
gested that teachers include both two- and three-dimensional activities, 
and that these should be related to the pupil’s environment, the home, 
the school, and the community. 

Since the Art Department is aware that teachers too have the capacity 
for growth and can profit by sharing experiences and thus become 
better teachers, their training in service is a regular feature, conducted 
in a specially designed and equipped studio-workshop. At this center 
exhibits of childrens art of local, national, or foreign origin are on view 
at all times. In-service training includes teacher-pupil demonstrations, 
lectures by art educators, and “try your hand” classes, where teachers 
acth ely participate in creative art activities to gain firsthand knowledge 
of media and materials and processes which they propose to use with 
their pupils. 

For teachers with a cultural interest in art and who wish to fraternize 
and meet socially with others of similar interests, an organization exists 
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known as the Art Association of the Toronto Schools. For those who 63 5 
wish to develop some latent talent, a Sketch Club has been organized. 

Outdoor sketching trips are arranged from time to time, with special 
consideration for beginners and others who are more advanced. This 
organization has flourished for more than 15 years. 

To make working conditions in the classroom more satisfactory for 
both teacher and pupils for carrying on a creative art program, one of 
the most recent developments in Toronto has been in art-room furniture. 
Realizing the need for adequate storage facilities and aware of lost 
space where conventional tables or desks are used, H. C. Dierlam de- 
signed the Art Room Sectional Furniture now used in many schools in 
city. 

The unique feature of this furniture is that it can be used in any 
standard classroom as well as the special art room. It consists of three 
sections that are arranged in horseshoe fashion. Pupils sit on stools, or 
stand around the outside of the unit. Aisles are kept clear by moving 
the stools under the overhanging ledge of the furniture. Supplies for 
any particular activity are stored within the enclosure, which is fitted 
with deep shelves and drawers. Four such units will accomodate the 
average class. This furniture has proven very successful where several 
activities are engaged in at one time and many supplies and art ma- 
terials are required. Traffic about the room has been reduced to a mini- 
mum and tire clean-up period is more efficiently handled, with a great 
saving of time. 

While noteworthy advances have been made in art education in To- 
ronto, no feelings of self-sufficiency exist. There is an ever-searching 
spirit present that there is yet much to be accomplished, so that art 
might make its contribution to the development of well adjusted, happy, 
intelligent citizens through making the most of the abilities inherent in 
the children in our schools. 


WALLKILL, NEW YORK 18 

An indirect way of injecting art is more effective. The child can apply 
art almost to everything he senses or experiences throughout his 12 years 

*» Statement prepared by Nwait Bedrosian, Art Supervisor. 
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636 of school life. In this way art will prepare him to face life beyond 
schooldays and apply his knowledge of art to an artful living. 

The art teacher can make the child aware of and sensitive to color, 
line, form, and organization, even in the early grades. This can be done 
in a simple way, without recourse to professional expressions and words. 
As the child grows according to his ability, this philosophy can be 
widened, each year, a little closer to natural expressions and techniques. 
The applications should include those on paper and in three-dimensional 
forms. No doubt these experiences will make children aware of how art 
touches their everyday life and will guide them constantly through the 
creative process. In the earlier school years this happens through emo- 
tional expression; in the higher grades inspiration can be motivated 
through informational guidance rather than copying habits. 

However, whatever children learn, they should learn to apply to their 
everyday life. Very few can be artists, but all can live an artful life by 
interpreting the world around them by means of art which they ex- 
perience during their school life. 

ELEMENTARY ART EDUCATION 

When the sense of color is developed from early childhood and chil- 
dren are constantly made aware that they are using their colors beauti- 
fully, they will have no difficulty later on, during the troubled adolescent 
period, in using color and design as an emotional outlet. While the child 
paints, very indirectly he learns what the basic or important colors are. 
Children express real excitement when they mix red, yellow, and blue, 
and when they discover the black. The same applies to the discovery 
of the secondary colors. They compare the mixed colors with the colors 
they have in their crayon boxes and actually sense that their mixed 
colors are brighter; this excitement increases when they actually experi- 
ence it as they paint their pictures. 

Materials growing out of the life of the child, especially the use of 
those experiences that are so vital and real to him, constitute the or- 
ganized body of creative and appreciative experience of our elementary 
pupils. 

This is religiously done by all our elementary teachers, not by dictated, 
general concepts, but through personal experience, and by making stu- 
dents sensitive to aesthetic values. 
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SECONDARY ART EDUCATION 

The interests of junior-high students can be aroused by making them 
aware of the different arts that exist in life. Their interests can l>c easily 
aroused in works of architecture, sculpture, pottery, painting, industrial 
design, and advertising. These build in them a good foundation for 
their own experiment in color, form, and unity, which later forms the 
basis of the scnior-high-schoo! art expressions. In both stages the indi- 
vidual is important. 

In all art expressions, good design is emphasized through significant 
information and activity experiences. Students should discuss intelli- 
gently the significance of art products, should learn how to choose, how- 
to combine and arrange objects artistically, and haw to paint artistic 

arrangements. 

The historic developments arc important to emphasize, because these 
often have recreational possibilities. It is important that children study 
man and his palteni of thought, its relationship with art and religions 
that create a way of living, and the fact that this living is a design and 
that design is life. This is an important phase to emphasize in the senior* 
high-school art program. Besides, because our human body is a monu- 
mental design itself, both inwardly and outwardly, we like to learn and 
live and create such forms of art as architecture, art for industry, art 
for (lie movies', fashion, window displays, art for magazines, art for 
interiors. And all these constitute the art of living. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. As slides arc rather expensive and our school cannot afford to buy 
them, we arc preparing colored slides by photographing reproductions 
of world masterpieces and industrial designs. In addition to using them 
for regular class work, vve make use of these in adult-education classes 
and our community groups. The Art Club helps to mount them, which 
is a good experience. 

2. We have a new modem bank. Students decorate its windows dur- 
ing Christmas holidays with modem designs. We do the same for one 
of our grocery stores that has been renovated recently. 

3. Fur our Open House, the advanced students exhibit their work hi 
the art room. This helps them to leam how to display things in three- 
dimensional ways and also how to use wall space aesthetically. 
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4. Our sixth-graders made a mural painting. At the center of the 
given space they placed the Acropolis, at the right the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington, D.C., and on the left their own Dutch Reformed Church, 
a classical structure over a century old. The entire class was excited 
and every day children brought to their classroom teachers examples 
of American buildings showing Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns. 
This is an example of awareness that leads to understanding of the 
heritage. 

5. We join the Art Festival at the New York State University at New 
Paltz, New York. Each student’s work of art is recognized by the award- 
ing of certificates. This is a much more effective way than the contest 
idea of winning prizes. 

WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 10 

Art appreciation, in its broadest sense, seems to me to be the first 
consideration in art education today. Students at all levels should be- 
come more aware of things of art and of beauty in their everyday lives. 
Life can become more meaningful and exciting when tire beauty of 
nature and the creations of man begin to interest them. Through this 
awareness — whether it be of nature, fine paintings, architecture, out- 
standing illustration, industrial design, or whatever-combined with 
guidance by art educators, students can develop better taste, become 
better consumers of commercial products, and gain greater enjoyment 
from living. 

The actual art activities used to develop this appreciation or aware- 
ness should be so planned that the student learns to think. Currently 
we say these activities must be creative, which to me means simply to 
think. Having the student reason out problems is more important than 
the finished project itself. 

In the realization that students have a wide range of abilities, prob- 
lems in both two and three dimensions should be presented. This variety 
of problems is helpful since some success is essential to continued in- 
terest as well as to help the student maintain his self-confidence. 

80 Statement prepared by John Grossman, Art Supervisor (now in Bethlehem, Pennsjl- 
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ELEMENTARY ART EDUCATION 

The integration of art with other subjects is an important function of 
art education at tlie elementary level. More interest and better under- 
standing result from coupling of picture making, models, etc., with 
academic subjects. 

Other phases of elementary art should include activities which more 
directly promote awareness and thought, mentioned earlier, through 
more abstract activities and those which do not tie in directly with 
other subjects. Study of fine art and emphasis on everyday art and de- 
sign can begin at an early age. Provisions should be made for individual 
and group activities, and work should be keyed to child abilities so that 
reasonable success will result. 

SECONDARY ART EDUCATION 

Integration of art with other subjects can be encouraged, but is more 
difficult since groups are not in self-contained classrooms. 

A wide variety of media and technique should be presented. With 
these as tools, problems in color and design — more abstract concepts — 
can be carried on. It is also desirable to have more practical final prod- 
ucts in some cases, such as leather goods, paintings, and ceramic pieces. 

Service to the school and community can be a part of the program, 
although the art department should not become a sign shop. Poster and 
other contests should be on an optional basis rather than a requirement. 

The student who is interested in art as a career should be given every 
encouragement possible. The overall program should be one of helping 
young people learn to appreciate art and beauty. Tliis may lead the 
student to an avocation, but, more important, should stimulate his in- 
terest in die world around life. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Tliis year a bulletin called the Art Co-op was initiated. The art 
supervisor and the vocal and instrumental music supervisors all contrib- 
ute material, which is then passed along to all elementary teachers. By 
this means, items of city-wide interest are quickly made known and 
policies can be set forth without hard-to-plan teachers' meetings. 

When die county held its institute in our school, which is an inde- 
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640 pendent district, our art department arranged an art meeting for the 
county teachers. This has since resulted in the forming of a county art 
organization as well as in furthering good relations between the city 
and county schools. 

Rather than providing many signs as our contribution to the com- 
munity, we have constructed and painted a large Christmas scene for 
all to enjoy, are presently working on four large murals for the Y.M.C.A., 
and generally try to make our presence known by more worth-while 
activities. A Halloween window-painting contest and better-quality play 
and dance scenery and decorations have brought art into the public eye. 
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i a a velop the following sets of reproductions: children, animals, landscapes, 
flowers, and portraits. The sets were attractively matted and are now 
serving as a circulating picture library. A junior-high-school teacher 
discovered the intense interest of a pupil in graphic arts. Teacher 
and pupil planned, researched, accumulated, selected, and eventually 
mounted examples of processes as well as of finished products in etching, 
dry point, block printing, monoprints, serigraphs, engravings, line draw- 
ing, and many more. That collection is now being used as an exhibition 
as well as a reference portfolio for pupils interested in that area of art. 

EXHIBITIONS IN GENERAL 

Educational exhibitions have been used for a long time by good teach- 
ers to point up ideas and to extend meanings beyond verbalism. Not all 
persons gain full understanding when the sole medium is the word. 
Many people are visual-minded and they seize upon ideas rather quickly 
if confronted by pictures, objects, diagrams, and similar vehicles of com- 
munication. But while art exhibitions fulfill the educational function in- 
dicated above, they can do much more. The nature of the art exhibit de- 
mands that it be so conceived, so selected, so arranged, and so focused 
as to result in a work of art in itself. 

Not long ago, the art staff of a teachers college,* realizing the impor- 
tance of this subject, prepared a service bulletin dealing with it. What is 
suggested here is a resume of that more extended presentation. 

Exhibitions are important. In the first place they are important in art 
education because they motivate creative activity on the part of pupils 
who enjoy seeing, not only their own work, but the work of other pupils 
and of maturer artists. Exhibits communicate ideas and stimulate indi- 
vidual thinking. The technics employed by others may well be the stim- 
ulus for individual experimentation. Furthermore, exhibitions may serve 
as opportunities for the evaluation of a pupils own work by stimulat- 
ing self-evaluation and self-criticism. 

Exhibitions speak to school groups and to the community. They often 
explain, more clearly than words, the total school program, the art pro- 

*The Kutztown Bulletin, The Exhibition, Kutztown, Pa., State Teachers College, 
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gram, the relationships of educational experiences to daily living, and 
many other professional aims not easily clarified by other means. Art ex- 
hibitions may also elevate the general taste of the school and of the com- 
munity by suggesting personal and communal aesthetic improvement by 
means of contrasts and comparisons. 

Space surrounds us. It is precisely because space is all about us that all 
one needs do is to search briefly for 
unused wall areas. Eyesores may be 
transformed into beauty spots; simply 
built screens placed in corners may 
result in attractive exhibit areas, or if 
placed in front of unused doorways 
these may be turned into exlnbition 
windows. Existing cabinets, black- 
boards, and bulletin boards in the art 
room should be utilized as constant 
points of stimulation. 

Exhibits should attract. Obviously, 
this is one of their chief functions; 
therefore, the design of exhibitions, 
even if they are temporary ones, 
should consider the area to be used. 

Are they accessible to the largest 
number of persons? Do they have 
good visual possibilities? Do they af- 
ford good circulation? A center of in- 
terest should be established and the 
law of variation of textures, dark and 
light, and colors should be observed 
because variety intrigues. Ropes, yams, burlap, monks cloth, metals, and 
woods varying in shape and texture will enhance exhibitions, furnish eye 
appeal, and act as means of unifying exhibitions. 

The question of when to exhibit is one that must be determined by 
the individual teacher. If he has vision and can sense the needs of his 
classes, of the school, and ol the community, he may be rewarded in 
many ways. 



HUMAN RESOURCES. Visits fo the studios of 
locot ortisti ond craftsmen, ivch as Bill Frej-es, 
the creator of Mo[or Hoople, odd to the pupils' 
interest in ort. At the proper levels, tolls ond 
demonstrations from unusual people are stimu- 
lating (public schools, Tucson, Ariz.). 



